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LONG RANGE FARM PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1954 


Houskt oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
W a —~, Tex 18. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:50 a. m., Hon. Clifford 
R. Hope (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (presiding), Hoeven, Harvey, Bel 
cher, McIntire, Williams, Harrison, Poage, Gathings, and Albert 

Mr. Poacr. I think we had better get under way. While we have 
not gotten all the physical arrangements made we are running late. 
We have been running late ever since we left Washington. We left 
Washington in the worst blizzard of the year and of course that 
accounts for the smallness of the membership that is present, but I 
still think we have a very splendid portion of the committee present 
with us. Some of them the day before yesterday, when they found 
8 inches of snow on the ground and more falling, and reports of a 
number of tragic accidents, decided they had important. business in 
Washington and just could not get off on that plane. As Congress 
man Belcher of Oklahoma said yesterday, you see only the hardy 
souls of the Agriculture Committee present this morning, but you do 
see all of those of pioneering Spirit, those of the croup who were 
most anxious to get out for themselves and get the ideas of the people 
of the various sections of the United States that we had visited. 

I appreciate that applause and I would like to be able on behalf 
of the committee to return it to you folks because I recognize that 
the roads in Texas this morning are just about as bad as they are 
anywhere in the country. These citizens who have come out here to 
make this meeting a success have come under the same difficulties 
that we experienced in traveling to get here to hear them | hope 
that each one of us will understand that the others have had their 
difficulties, too, in attending this meeting. We hope that the meeting 
will be worth while. We hope that you will feel rewarded for having 
come, and I know that the cemmittee will feel that it has been ade 
quately rewarded for making the effort to hear the people of the 
great Southwest express their problems and their fears and their 
hopes in regard to agriculture. That is what this committee has been 
try ing to do. Under the leadership of our chairman, Mr. Hope, we 
have traveled over almost all of the United States this fall. 

I believe Mr. Hoeven, who had charge of the arrangements for 
travel, told us that we will have traveled more than 20,000 miles 
when we get back to Washington. About 7,000 miles of that was 
made by bus. We wish that we could have made that by bus from 
Enid, Okla., down to Waco, but you know the weather conditions 
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and the time factor precluded that. We wanted to see the agricul- 
ture at first hand. This tour has been for a threefold purpose and 

are losing one of the valuable elements that we 
have had in most of the tour in having to make it as hastily and 
1e conditions that we are having to make it now because in 
the first place we were able when we had more time and could travel 
bY bus, we were able to see at first hand just how people tarmed 
sections where we weren't familiar with their farming. I claim no 
familiarity with the fruit farming of California. I saw some of that. 
I had nevei een the potato farming of Maine. We saw some of 
tiiat. 


we recog) that we 


Some of our me _— had never seen the cottonfields. We saw that 
the Southeast. Or he rs of us had our eye ( pened to see the great 
rn Tarming and the d uiry farming of the northern Middle West. 
and we saw that. We have visited all sections of this country, save 
and except that we saved for the last the very best the Southwest, 
ind now we are here. We want you, who have joined us, to par- 
ticipate mn this program and make the second factor of our tour, that 
, the exe hange of ideas with the people of the various sections a sue- 
cess, because that is probably the most important of the three under- 
1 ikines of the Committe e, First to see for themselves the acriculture, 
next to talk with the people ind get at first hand their problems and 
The ideas and their suggestions for solutions: and third, we feel 
that it is important not simply from the standpoint of farmers or 
from the standpoint of the Agriculture Committee but from the 
standpoint of good government. And from the standpoint of making 
democracy a success in this country to have our people feel that they 
are a little closer to the processes of government because our Govern- 
ment has gotten a long way from most of our people, inevitably so. 
As our Nation has grown our Government has grown. We have 
big government. Our Government ordinarily is a long way from the 
neople Ve want the people of America, we want the people of 
‘Texas, to feel that they are able to exercise a direct influence on their 
Government and not an indirect. influence. We therefore feel that a 
meeting with the congressional committee, whethe r they be the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture or any other committee of the Congress, out 
of Washington, in the homelands of the people of America, is a good 
thing. We believe it gives you a little closer connection with your 
Government and we hope that you feel that it does. Those things we 
hope to accomp ylish by these tours. 

You can and I know you will be most helpful by participating in 
the expression of views. We know we are going to have to cut the 
time short and I don’t want to take more of your time here. We are 
going to have to limit everybody who speaks because there just isn’t 
enough time. We had a hearing in Enid, Okla., yesterday, one of 
the best we ever had, a splendid hearing, where we had about 50 
witnesses. 

We have more than a hundred registered here now, and we are 
going to have more. That means that we are going to have to very 
severely limit the time and Mr. Hope will impose limitations as be- 
comes necesary as we go along. I would suggest that as we get started 
that we ask all of those who want to speak on any subject to come 
on up here—you can see the line forming here on my left—join in that 
line and give Mr. LeMay, our clerk here, your name and the subject 
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matter that you want to discuss. We will get you on the list. We 
won't promise you just how soon we will hear you, but we will under- 
take to hear you. 

We will not promise you how long you can be heard, but we will 
attempt to give you an opportunity to present the main points of your 
thoughts to the committee orally, and then we invite everyone who 
wants to appear to extend his remarks in writing so as to give the 
committee, for the purpose of our record, a full and complete state- 
ment that you may not have been able to make as you appeared on 
the witness stand, and even if you do not care to appear on the wit 
ness stand if you care to file a written statement and have it become a 
part of our record, you will later during the day bring it up : and leave 
it with Mr. LeMay and we will make it a part of the record just as 
though you had appeared here. If any of you are representing or- 
ganizations, either statewide, county, or local, we will ask that you 
indicate that when you register with Mr. LeMay, because frankly, we 
will feel that we can probably give a little more time to those who 
represent a larger number cf people. 

We will also want to know where you are from and the subject 
matter that you want to discuss, to try to intelligently group these 
things. It is not to limit anybody. We do not want to cut anybody 
out on anything that you want to discuss, but we do want you to give 
us some idea so that we may better organize the program. 

It has just been called to my attention that there are a number who 
have already registered who are coming up and registering again. I 
realize that some of vou are dubious as to whether you have been in- 
cluded, but those who have registered either with Mr. Reid or with 
me, I believe your names will be on the list. It is not necessary for 
everybody to register this morning, but those who have not registered 
will need to come up and get your names added to the list because we 
don’t have it unless you have previously registered. I hope you will 
recognize that we are going to have to do some rather unusual things 
today. We will probably not recess for lunch because of the large 
number that we have. This committee had breakfast. pretty early 
this morning, as some of you did, and we are going to eat lunch, but 
that means that we will do it in shifts. We are going to suggest that 
probably you will have to do the same thing. 

We will try to run on through with this and try to dispose of every- 
one who wants to be heard. 

Before I turn this over to the chairman I would like to introduce my 
colleagues so that you may know just who is here, and where they are 
from. I will start with the gentleman from Nebraska who has con- 
tributed greatly to our committee as one who has actually been en- 
gaged in the livestock and farming operations in that section of the 
Nation-—Hon. Bob Harrison of Nebraska. 

Next to Mr. Harrison isa New York farmer, and I do not mean from 
the Bronx. He is from upstate New York in the farming country of 
New York—the Honorable William Williams of New York State. 

Next to Mr. Williams sits our host of yesterday and he and his peo- 
ple did a grand job, and we had a splendid hearing in Oklahoma— 
Hon. Page Belcher, from Enid, Okla. I want to say that Page’s dis- 
trict lies on both sides of highway 81, just as does the 11th District of 
Texas. There was some discussion of that last night. I want to call 
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attention to the fact that Highway 81 runs through Waco, Tex. It 
is on both sides. 

Next to Mr. Belcher is the corngrower who sells to the farmer. The 
really lives ona farm and he grows seed corn—-Ralph Harvey. We had 
the pleasure of having him visit here just about 6 weeks ago. I don’t 
want to mention that Baylor hasn’t won a football game since he was 
here. Ralph Harvey of Indiana. 

Next the man who buys corn, and who sells hog-feeding corn and 
cattle-feeding corn to the Nation—the Honorable Charles Hoeven 
from the northwest part of Iowa. From another extreme of the 
Nation, where most of our group was commenting upon the cold 
weather both at Enid and Waco, and remarking about the ice on the 
roads, this gentleman said he didn’t see why people were wearing 
overcoats around here, it was only 38° below zero in his home town 
the night before last—Hon. Clifford McIntire, of Aroostook County, 
Maine. 

Probably our closest neighbor on the committee of miles and in many 
respects of community interest, from southeastern Oklahoma, just 
north of the Red River, Hon. Carl Albert, of Oklahoma. Next is our 
host for tomorrow, and the Re present: itive of a grass district in the 
Mississippi Valley, one of the great farming districts of the United 
States, Hon. E. C. Gathings, of Arkansas. 

Now I want to introduce and turn over to the chairman of the 
committee the further proceedings of this committee. I want to 
state to you that Mr. ae. with all kindness, suggested that I pre- 
side at this meeting, but I realize that there are many details that 
maybe I can be helpful in carrying on, and I know he can do a much 
better job. He isa grand presiding officer. He has presided over this 


committee at times in the past ana does so again. 

Our committee has been pleased with great chairmen. Mr. Hope 
has visited Waco several times. We held a full committee meeting 
several years ago under his administration in Temple. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with the problems not only of Texas but of the entire 
United States. I don’t believe there is a man in the United States 


better qualified to express the viewpoint of agriculture people than 
is our chairman. 

[ say that, of course, as a Democrat, and he doesn’t belong to my 
political party. We have always on this committee worked with the 
idea that we were the Committee of Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United St ites, and that we were neither a Repub 
lican nor Democratic organization, and I am very proud of the record 
that this committee has set. 

[t developed at Enid yesterday that one of our witnesses sug- 
gested that we were following the Biblical rule. It oceurred to me 
that poss bly we were, in that most of the farmers that appeared there 
seemed to place their prospects of the future and based them upon 
faith, “Hope,” and parity. IL want to present to my friends from 

ll over Texas, and the farmers and the friends of agriculture, and 
those interested in the welfare of agriculture—and that is all the 
peop le of Texas—I want to present to you my good friend, Hon. 
Clifford Hope, of Garden City, Kans. , chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. He will take over and conduct the hearing. 

The Ciairman. Thank you very much, Bob. It is a great pleasure 
for all the committee who are here, and for all of our committee, in- 
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cluding those who could not be present, to have the opportunity of 
holding this hearing in Texas and in the home town and district of 
our distinguished colleague, Bob Poage, who has been such a tower 
of strength to the Agriculture Committee of the House for many 
years, and who has the esteem and respect and confidence and admira 
tion of all of us on the committee for the great work that he has done 
on behalf of agriculture. 

L know that he has that same admiration and confidence and respect 
from us. his constituents and the other citizens of the State of Texas. 
We are happy that you were able to come here today to participate 
in our meeting in his district and in his hometown, and we are indeed 
grateful to you for coming out because these hearings are valuable 
only in the proportion that we are able to get the thinking and ideas 
and views of the farmers of this country. This committee has trav 
eled, as Bob has told you, about 20,000 miles. We went by buses, 
trains, planes, on foot, and almost every other way. We didn’t do 
it because we liked to travel. We did it because we wanted to see 
the agriculture of this great Nation and talk to farmers who make 
that agriculture possible and who have contributed to make this not 
only the most prosperous but the best-fed Nation in all the history 
of the world, and the best-clothed Nation. 

We realize that agriculture is a problem that has confronted us 
for a long time and probably will continue to confront the Nation. 
We don’t expect to solve it all in this session of Congress, but we 
realize that our agriculture programs must be developed by trial and 
error and through evolution, and if the yare voing to be successful they 
must meet with the approval of the farmers of the Nation so that 
we can get their cooperation and beoninne we want them to be co 
operative programs, not compulsory programs, although sometimes 
there must necessarily | e an element of compulsion in them. 

We are grateful to you for coming out today. We are going to go 


right ahead with these hearings. We are sorry we were late in getting 
started. I know you appreciate the fact that it is on account of the 
weather. As Mr. Poage stated, we will run through the noon hour and 


we will stay here as long as there is anyone here who wants to testify. 
But in order that all m: iv have an op portunity to be heard, it will be 
necessary to limit the time for each witness. 

We are not prepared at this moment to say how much time we ean 
give individual witnesses because we don’t know how many there are. 
We want to, of course, be fair with all the witnesses. We are going 
to start out with the witnesses who are representing State and regional 
or ganizi itions. There are several of those on our list. We will begin 
by giving those witnesses 8 minutes. We will have to cut down the 
time of individual witnesses considerably below that. 

The exact amount of time we will give will be determined later 
If you feel you are handicapped because of the limit of time, you have 
the sympathy of all the members of this committee because in the 
House of Representatives, unlike the Senate, we consider time as a 
precious commodity and we ration it out. We have the 1-minute rule 
and the 5-minute rule. Nobody can talk in the House of Representa- 
tives more than 5 minutes unless his time is assigned to him by someone 
who is in charge of the bill, or unless he gets unanimous consent of 
the House. 
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Ordin: irily, after a man has talked for 5 minutes he can’t get unani 
mous consent, so we will be in full sympathy with the difficulties that 
you may have had if you are limited in time. You can file a state- 
ment which will go in the record. We have one of the best re porters 
in the United States taking down the testimony here. Every word 
will be taken down. The committee members who are here and the 
ones who are not here will have an opportunity to read it in printed 
form. 

Any statements you file will be printed. If you don’t have the state- 
ment here, you can send it later and it will be included in the record. 
We have a timekeeper here. He will give ws a notice by sounding a 
bell. He will give you 1 minute's notice. At the end of that minute 
he will give you two raps on the bell, and that will be the end of your 
time. But you can file a further statement if you wish to do so. 

The first witness we are voine to call at this time is Mr. C. L. 
Divany, the vice president of the Texas Farm Bureau. Following 
him will be Mr. Fred Haiduk, president of the Texas Farmers Union. 
We are glad to have the representatives of both these great farm 
organizations here today. 


STATEMENT OF C. L. DIVANY, VICE PRESIDENT, TEXAS FARM 
BUREAU 


Mr. Divany. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: First 
I would like to express our appreciation here in Texas to you gentlemen 
taking your time to come down here and get firsthand information 
from the people in this State. It isa priv ilege and a pleasure to us. 
I am going to make my remarks very brief. I am not going to go into 
the subjects that are bothering us here in detail to any great extent. 
I think we have people from all over the State that are, as individuals, 
vitally interested in this and they will tell you those problems in more 
det: il. 

One of the first things that we are definitely interested in in Texas 
is seeing that the drought area acreage history is incorporated into 
any future acreage allotments. That is something that we feel will 
help not only the farmers in the drought area, but all over the State, 
getting that provision. 

Another vital necessity for continued operation of the agricultural 
machine in Texas is better credit facilities or more credit for people 
in the drought areas, especially, where they are being hurt so much 
by the reduction in cotton acreage. Another problem that we are fac- 
ing more so in the western part of the State probably than in the other 
areas is the problem of labor. 

The negotiations with Mexico having stopped as they appear to have, 
we need some kind of a program that if we can’t work out a treaty 
with Mexico, then we need to be able to work unilaterally sia I think 
we will need the help of the Agriculture Committee to get that put 
into effect. Any increase in the acreage allotments that would come 
from the proposed legislation before the Congress at the present time 
we feel should come to the individual farm to correct hardship cases on 
the individual farm rather than just coming out on a straight history 
basis as in the past, and coming on a county factor problem. 
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We know that we are facing a tremendous problem in agriculture 
on the diverted acres. Wein Texas have had a position since 1949 that 
we believe would correct that, and I am sure the members of this com 
mittee are familiar with it. It is the total acreage control or the soil 
conservation acreage plan or the soil-bank plan, as it has been called 
by different names. We feel that this is the answer to the diverted 
acre problem and also a good answer to our surpluses that are de- 
veloping in all of the different commodities as well as the basis. 

Gentlemen, I think that I will close my remarks by thanking you 
again for coming down here. If there are any questions that any of 
= would like to ask, I would be glad to try to answer them. But I 
believe that is about all that I have. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Divany, we can’t ask the questions that we would 
like to. We find that we would take too muc h time if we were to do 
it. We do very much appreciate your statement. Is there a repre 
sentative of the Texas Grange present? We do not have one listed. 

Mr. Benver. Here. 

Mr. Poacre. And your name ¢ 

Mr. Benper. Mr. Bender. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Bender, you will be next. 


STATEMENT OF FRED HAIDUK, PRESIDENT OF THE TEXAS 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Harpux. I am happy to have the opportunity to speak to this 
Agriculture Committee on behalf of the membership of the Texas 
Farmers Union. I agree to the remarks Mr. Divany made about our 
acreage allotments and so forth. But I feel that those are only sec- 
ondary issues involved in this particular hearing. The main issues 
involved in this hearing is price supports. 

The Texas Farmers Union feels, our membership feels, we should 
have 100 percent of parity price supports and nothing else. 

Gentlemen of this committee, if this committee should recommend 
before the Congress that laws be enacted at anything less than 90 
percent of parity, preferably 100 percent of parity as the President in 
his state of 9 Union message suggested, you virtually are reducing 
the people of agriculture to second-class citizenship. 

You are asking them to take less for their labors than they are 
entitled to. The people of agriculture would be the only ones who 
would not have a fair return for their labors. We feel that we are en- 
titled and we are not asking unreasonably for full parity. We also 
favor the soil-conservation programs, Agriculture Conservation Serv- 
ice. We feel that increases should be made for these. The Agricul 
ture Conservation Service has just made a good beginning. ‘The job 
is not nearly finished. 

As most of you gentlemen of this committee know, and most of 
the other people here, IL believe, the per capita income of farm people 
in 1953 dropped to its lowest level since records have been kept. by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, except 1 vear, and that was 
in 1982 when they went lower. This, with price supports at 90 per 
cent on the basic commodities. 

I think that price sipports should be extended to all farm commodi- 
ties, not just to the basics, and the shining example of this is the 
eattle situation of this last year. As you know, far, far too many 
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cattlemen went out of business for the simple reason that the price 
of cattle was so low they could not afford to stay in business. They 
lost everything they had invested in cattle. We feel that price sup- 
ports ol cattle should be made. ; ; 
We feel that we should have a further extension in our crop In- 
surance, in our school-lunch programs, prin ipally the reserves which 
ire referred to by some as excesses. We feel that those reserves should 


Lye rensed. T need not tell anvone what food reserves have meant 
the past. They were not sum pluses, they were blessed reserves. 
1 t) - this committee for the opportunity to appear. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Haiduk follows :) 


PEST or Frep Harpuk. PRESIDENT OF THE TEXAS Farmers UN1IoN, BEFORE 
} House ComMMITTEF ON AGRICULTURE AT Waco, Tex., JANUARY 13, 1954 





Mr. Chain n and members of the committee, as president of Texas Farmers 
Union, | appreciate the privilege of presenting our views on future legislation, 
ird toa general farm program 
Since fa ng is the most vulnerable segment of our national economy, as well 
yy tal we feel thut quite al umber of issues are involved. 

| our permission, [ 5 t the committee to know the basic wishes 

f Texas Farmers Uniot We feel that farmers should receive 
100 percent of parity for all, and not just the 6 basic commodities, and that 
ure} PFENE ible in asking for only that which we are entitled to Also 

it pari ontinue to be computed as it now is. We feel that those who 
re asking us to take 90 percent of parity or 75 percent or even 60° percent, 
s advocated by some, are in reality asking us to become second-class citizens, 
virtually v the fact that we, in agriculture, would be the only ones in our 
national economy forced to accept less than full value for our labors and 
qmimoditi Further, the people in agriculture, will be stripped of the meager 
gaining rights we now have, if we are reduced to a sliding-scale support 
eve hich, virtually, is very little protection in times of abundance. Records 
prove that farmers received the lowest percentage of the total national income 
n 1955 than at other year since nationwide records have been kept by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, except one, and that year is 1932. This, 
lesp fn hat 90 percent of parity supports were in effect Outstanding 
econ n American believe that if the parity ratio should average as low 


is SO percent (it is now 91), that it would take less than 4 vears for more than 
half of the farmers of the United States to lose their ability to operate their 
farms, unless a great part of this 20 percent gap in parity could be filled Dy 
ome source of long-term credit 

The best example I can use for firm price supports on all commodities is the 
eattle situation of last year, and the consistent refusal of the Secretary of Agri 
culture to take steps to halt the disastrous decline in cattle prices, resulting in 
ruin for too many Cattlemen. The resulting loss of income to all of agriculture 
n lower prices cost the Government more in lost revenue from income taxes, than 


the cost of higher supports would have amounted to. The Secretary only sub- 
sidized the packer, in the canned beef purchase program, with little or no benefit 
to the producer. To further illustrate: The per capita income of farm people in 
1955 dropped to $542, as compared to nonfarm per capita for same period, which 
nerenused to $1.9037 The purchasing power of farm families has dropped 34 


percent since 1947, while corporation profits have doubled since 1947. 

The following are our basic reasons for price supports: History shows that 
national depressions are farm led and farm fed. History also shows, that, 
Without price supports, prices received by farmers can fall rapidly while farm 
costs are still rising In the national best interest, there is a floor level below 
which the Nation cannot afford to allow farm prices to fall. For these reasons: 
Adequate provision for a continuous and expanding production of food to meet 
the needs of an increasing population Provision of sufficient food and fiber 
production to fill the needs of a dynamic foreign policy. Provision of an ade- 
quate safety reserve of food and fiber commodities and their products for national, 
health, safety, and security against natural, economic, and war hazards. To 
help maintain a continuously expanding and prosperous economy with rapid 
adoption of improved technology, increased productivity and a high level of 
employment fo require no more Federal expenditures than the public good 





j 
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derived from the program, To supply food and fiber products to consumers al 


fair and reasonable prices. To promote equity and justice in distribution of 
national income among the different economic groups within the economy To 
enable farm people to earn by their labor, management, capital investment, and 
financing activities, a sufficient income to obtain a desirable American standard 
of living, educate their children, and preserve and improve their land and wate 
resources \pproximately 9 million town and city workers supply goods and 
services to oo and are thus directly dependent upon farm-purchasing powe 
for effective demand and hence their employment and income Approximate) 
6 million town and city workers market and process farm products and hence 
their continued employment and income are dependent upon a Continuous pro 


duction of food and fiber. Without price supports, farm prices start droppin 
= the national economy fails to expand at a rate of at least 10 percent pet 

“ar. Because farm-fixed costs are high while industrial-fixed costs are low 
ana because other segments of the economy have Government-supplied s ibsidie s 
und searcity-inducing protective devices. Result is: farming is the most easily 
hurt segment of the national economy Industrialists maintain prices, by laying 
off workers and cutting production ; farm production stays up and prices received 
by farmers fall. Increased supply of farm products after a certain point actually 
reduces their total value 

Ll further recommend that the least that can be done in regard to our farn 
program is a 2-year extension of price supports at 90 percent of parity, but even 
more desirable would be the repeal of our Agricultural Act of 1940, with its 
price flexing provisions, and replaced with a permanent firm price support hk 
of 100 percent of parity, and thus stop the constant threat of reducing the 
farmers of America to second-class citizenship. 

We also recommend that larger appropriations be made for the Agricultura 
Conservation Program, so that we can conserve and rebuild our soi! fertilit 
and conserve our water supply. We need a strengthened and more liberal farm 
credit policy to further help stabilize agriculture. This should have long ter 
und lower interest rate features, 

We recommend expansion of our Federal crop insurance prograin, and urge 
that administrative costs of such program be paid from appropriated funds 

We urge an increase in the carryover of food reserves to protect our N; 
and its increasing population against any foreseeable emergency which might 
confront us. We believe that we can win the peace with food and fiber where 
armed might can and has failed 

We further recommend that this committee do everything in its power to 
reverse the present trend of this administration, in regards to publie power 
which, if unchecked will either give away our publicly owned projects, at a 
fraction of their cost, to greedy private e bectric groups, so that they can exploit 
the public at will, or at best will stop for years to come the further development 
of our natural water resources, as well as let erosion ruin the lands of ou 
Nation. Only with large multipurpose dams can the public be best served. We 
all know that the private utilities care little or nothing about flood control o 
irrigation benefits derived from it. 

We know that if these objectives are carried out that we will have a stron 
and prosperous America, and that the trouble clouds on the horizon will dissi 
pate. A continued prosperous America is the strongest Weapon against the 
totalitarian masters of the Soviet Union, whose purpose is to destroy our homes, 
our farms, and our factories, and to fasten slavery upon the people and those 
of all nations not already under their rule. Obviously, we do not want this to 
happen 





The Cramman. Thank you very much, Mr. Haiduk. The next 
witness is Mr. Bender, representing the Texas State Grange. Follow 
ing Mr. Bender we will be happy to hear from Mr. David L. Pearce, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Louisiana. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. BENDER, REPRESENTING THE TEXAS 
STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Benpver. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: With your 
permission I should like to read the statement as we would like to 
have it filed. 
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Phe CHainman. I will be happy to have you do so, 

Mr. Benner. My name is James Bender. My residence, Fredericks- 
burg, Tex., and as master of the Texas State Grange and an individual 
fruitgrower, it is my desire to present for your consideration certain 
aspects of what is generally known as a family-sized farm, its rela- 
tions to our agricultural e onomy and the possibility of inaugurating 
through this seement of our agricultural production some form of a 
permanent or stabilized land policy so far as i relates to acreage 
illotments on controls. 

As shown in a resource statement iss ied by the extension service of 
the Texas A and M College System, it is known that 50 percent of the 
farms in the United States produce about 90 percent of farm com 
modities, while the other 5 percent ot the farms produce only 10 
per ‘ent of such commodities, and these two groups therefore might 
operly be classified as commercial- and noncommercial-sized farms. 

| wish to speak only of the noncommercial on fumily-size farm 
which generally speaking operates on such a limited margin that full 
Operation of the farm « very vear 1s an absolute necessity to meet nor 
mal { ind Mn thany cases si bnorn al) st undat ls ot livine. Any acre 


ige allotment or control then simply imposes al eens nal hardship on 


these family-size farms which we should be encouraging rather than 
restricting. 
[tis realized that there is no cure-all for the difficulties of this group 


any more than other seements of agriculture, but it would seem to be 


the part of wisdom to recognize that the 50 percent ot farms producing 
only 10 percent of our national output should be considered on a dif- 
ferent basis than the 50 percent of farms producing ) percent of 
ia! icultural produ ‘tS, 

M Ly I therefore recommend for your cons! deration the possibility 
of increasing the exe mption on acreage con itrols to a point where the 
major portion at least of these low production farms (that 1s, the 10- 
percent group) will have a stabilized land-use policy so that they can 
plan each year’s operation without the constant uncertainty now being 
experienced, and where they are Pa by th for surpluses in which they 

ive little or no part as ndicated | the disparity between the 10- 
percent and 90-percent production figures. 

May I suggest that a satisfactory stabilized land policy for approx- 
imately 31% million farm families representing the 10-percent group 
would certainly tend to stabilize our agricultural] policy as the inter- 
ests of the 90-percent group would have greater similarity than the 
entire farm-family population. In addition to the desirability of con- 
sidering the program of these 2 groups separately, the matter of 
economy of operation would also be a factor, as it costs less to main- 
tain records on 50 percent of our farms than on nearly double that 
number under present regulations. 

In conclusion, may I point out that a satisfactory stabilized land 
policy in addition to providing material benefits for approximi ately 50 
percent of our agricultural families would in our estimation provide 
even greater benefits to themselves, their communities, and our Na- 
tion, by increasing their sense of dignity and responsibility because 
they would realize that decisions would be their own. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity of presenting this view: 
point on the family-size farm. 
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The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bender, for presenting 
your statement tothe committee. The next witness is David L. Pearce, 
commissioner of agriculture, Baton Rouge, La. We are delighted to 
have you — us today. Our notes indicate that you have some 
others with you who desire to be heard. Is that correct, or are you 
speaking fen the others / 

Mr. PEARCE. There are some more W ho desire to be heard. 

The CuHairMan. Do we have their names? 

Mr. Prarce. | am sure you have. 

The CHairman. Would your group prefer to all be heard at this 
time or could we hear you now and hear them later ¢ 

Mr. Pearce. I would appreciate it very much if one of the others 
especially could be heard as soon as possible so as to arrange our 
transportation back. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose you give us the name of the gentleman 
that vou desire to be heard and we will have him follow you. 

Mr. Pearce. I would ask vou to do this, if you would, Mr. Hope. 
Let me contact those as I go back, and see which one will want to 
appear and I will let you know. 

The CuHatrmMan. That will be fine. The next witness following 
Commissioner Pearce will be Mr. S. E. Cloninger, representing the 
Southwest Peanut Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. PEARCE, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. Pearce. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I ap- 
preciate this opportunity very much of coming before you this morn- 
ing on behalf of our farm people in Louisiana. W hen I was notified 
of this meeting I was not promptly informed as to all the subject mat 
ter that would be discussed here today and therefore I was asked to 
confine my remarks to two particular points, and IT will do that and 
on any other subject that comes up later I will worry you fellows 
about : in Washington later. 

The Ciuamman. We will be glad to hear from you at any time. 

Mr. Ps ance. Thank you. We are particularly interested in two 
phases of our agriculture problem in acelin ana today. One is cotton- 
acreage allotme nts and the other is price supports. I am going to 
mention first the cotton-acreage allotments as it affects us in Louisiana. 
I know that you gentlemen are confronted with many suggestions 
from different areas. That could be expected because of the different 
problems facing different areas because of the conditions that the 
public has no control over. 

We in Louisiana have a particular problem that is comparable to the 
problems in most of the southern cotton States. I want to mention a 
few of those today so that you can see what they are. We have some 
50,000 cotton farmers in Louisiana, and of that number we have some 
10,000 that voluntarily plant 5 acres and less of cotton per year. These 
are farmers who are living in an intensified area where the -y diversify 
by planting cotton in with other cash crops. 

Then we have another peculiar situ: ition where we have some 8,000 
farmers that plant cotton 1 year out of 8. That is a rotation program 
that has been recommended by the agric seulteen al college especially in 
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the sweetpotato area, where diseases will cause a lot of trouble if you 
continue to plant Ssweetpotatoes on the same land. Therefore this 
program is used there in order to protect that crop. Then we have 
another seven or eight thousand that plant cotton on their land very 


2 vears. Then we have the remaining number that plant it consist- 
ently, year in and year out. 
That is a problem, I know. We are at a loss to arrive at a reason 


for the formula that we are working under today because it does not 
represent the percentage that we were trying to arrive at because we 
have many many farmers who are reduced by as much as 80 percent 
on individual farms. 

On the other hand we have in our State farmers who are reduced 
very little because of the unusual situation that fits into the formula 
that has already been adopted. 

We know that was not the intention; that is not the intention. 
Therefore we are asking for a remedy to correct that condition. We 
notice that there are several propositions submitted to Congress al 
ready. We note in the House Congressman Long’s bill, an amend- 
ment, and we notice in the paper a Senate bill, a compromise bill with 
the Farm Bureau 45-65 provision that deals with the added 3 million 
and some acres to the other allotment. 

We know that you gentlemen are going to carefully consider this. 
Of course time is very important to us in the cotton industry. Plant 
ing time is right around the corner. Something has to be done quick. 
We are depending on you to arrive at the best solution for the best 
interests of the most people. We are particularly interested in his 
tory. 

The banker has invested money, to lend money to ginners, ware 
housemen, crushers, and farmers in order to stay in the cotton business, 
based on history. Naturally he had to check into the past performance 
of the community before investing the money. Therefore the farmer 
is in the same position today. 

Unless we can maintain our history and stay in business under a 
program that we are trying to work under, being recommended by 
the college of agriculture, it is going to ruin us and wreck us. We feel 
that more emphasis should be put on history more so than open acres 
of crop land because it affects us very much. 

One other phase is the frozen-acre clause that is certainly affecting 
us considerably because within our State the 634,000 acres alloted to 
us in the beginning does not represent a true picture because within 
that 634,000 acres we have some 35,000 or 40,000 acres that are frozen 
that we are not permited to use, that we are not permitted to use 
within out State as some of the other allotment programs on the other 
commodities are permited to do, 

So then we are asking you to consider a similar provision so that 
we can utilize the acres and maintain our history because if we lose 
that history we are really hurt. We have had several meetings tn 
our State recently, and it is agreed that from what we read and 
what we have been told in Washington that the compromise proposi- 
tion is probably one of the best things to do at present for a stopgap 
deal. We do ask you gentlemen to consider from a long-term basis 
this idea, and I am speaking now from the instructions of the various 
committees that we have had conferences with: That an idea be 
considered to allocate to the various cotton States their total acreage 
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allotments, not try to write within the Adjustment Act exactly how 
each State had to allot it, because you have a complex condition, but 
within each State you have a particular problem that the people there 
are familiar with. 

It would not exceed the total amount, and that is what you want. 
Sut it would solve problems within that State. No bill that could 
be written could solve all of them. We do feel if the States were 
allocated the acres that they are entitled to and it is allocated on a 
State and local basis to fit the needs of that particular agricultural 
program, that it will be a lot better than trying to write into an act 
a formula that will fit the West, fit the East, and the South. We 
think that will be better. 

Concerning pr ice supports: We are vit: ally interested in price sup 
ports in our State. We are perfectly willing to have a flexible idea 
if Congress sees fit to put everybody on flexible programs. But we 
can’t buy tractors from a firm that has protection from tariff and 
the labor that goes in that tractor to make it has protection—strict 
Supports and then raise a crop and have flexible supports. 

Neither can we go to the bank and borrow the maximum because 
we are always brought down to the minimum if we are trying to 
make arrangements for finances. Therefore, we have a problem 
We feel that either we should go all the way with the flexible deal for 
our whole economy, or our people, because you can’t support one group 
and let the others stand alone. 

Thank you very much. 

(Document submitted by Mr. Pearce, is as follows:) 


BRIEF, IN THE ForM or A LETTER ADDRESSED TO HON, CLIFFORD R, HOPE, CHAIRMAN 
House AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, ON BEHALF OF THE LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT’ 
OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, DAvE L, PEARCE, COMMISSIONER, REPRESENTING 
SoME 300 CoTToN FARMERS FROM ALL THE LARGER FARM ORGANIZATIONS IN 
LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
Baton Rouge, January 12,1954 
Hon. CLirvorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hore: I appreciate the opportunity of offering some 
suggestions concerning the cotton-acreage allotments. This is a very important 
subject in the State of Louisiana inasmuch as we have some 50,000 cotton farmers 
who are affected by cotton-acreage allotments. 

Our cotton farmers are aware that there must be a reduction in acreage in 
order to balance production with demands; therefore, they are not opposed to 
acreage allotments provided the acreage is allocated in a way so as not to 
destroy them in their farm operations. Out of the total of 50,000 cotton farmers 
we have 9,714 farm families that plant 5 acres or less of cotton per year. We 
also have another unusual situation—that is, 7.486 farmers have consistently 
planted cotton 1 year out of 3: 7,271 farmers planted cotton 2 years out of 5 
years and some 35,000 farmers consistently plant cotton each year. So you Can 
readily see that we have a complex aaiinens in allocating acres so as not to 
destroy our farm units. Our State planted last year 1,015,000 acres of cotton 
and under the present allotment program, we were allotted 634,000 acres 

I am well aware that time is very important in getting legislation passed to 
adjust the 1954 allotment; therefore, in view of this problem, a representative 
group of cotton farmers have asked that I urge this committee to do everything 
in its power for the passage of the proposed Farm Bureau amendment carrying 
(1) the 65-45 provision without any limitation on the cropland for the farm; 
and (2) recommend the frozen acreage provision be adopted to permit the release 
and reapportionment of acreage beyond parish or county lines. This is in line 


38490 -54— pt. 16 2 
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the provision in the acreage allotment program for rice, peanuts, and 





e impression of this group that some study or consideration should be 


en for a long-term acreage-allotment program with the possibility of placing 
ore eight on the cotton history for farms and less weight on the cropland 
han is now being given under ex ‘ itiol 

The atemen above regardir he 1954 allotments a nade in view of the 








th ti l ndersta ig that it will be difficult to prepare any legislation 
( ect 1954 tments that are now established Any relief then 
pparently must come by su emental allotments which will be aided to 
allotments already established The recommendation regarding the Farm 
Bureau proposal is also made with the understanding that this measure is only 
st p measure and has a better chance of being adopted that some of 

er 7 l Is tha } heer 
wd by our group he ious cotton groups can get together on a 
ecommendation so that the Congress can know how to proceed In 
| ‘ State pre a t ] em i oO we recommend 
‘ udy b le with ] possibil vy or ¢ ( the States 
] ‘ mie of ! eage with a f ble ork in which 
te committees and parish committees could allocate the acreage so as to take 
erent probleins that face each particular State involved; or that 
ideration be given to a similar acreage-allotment program as used in 

e for rice, peanuts, and wheat 

Iam fully aware of the various opinions that are being expressed by groups 
of cotton farmers from all over the United States, and 1 know that you have a 
erious problem; but we, the cotton farmers of Louisiana, have utmost con- 
fidence in you as a statesman and feel that, after you have had the opportunity 
care vy survey the various compl problems that are present in each 


‘spective State, a sound allotment program can be adopted that will control 
our surpluses and at the same time protect those farmers who choose to produce 


lel? ain Cash Crop 


Dave L. Pearci 


Commissioner (representing some 300 cotton farmers from all the larger 


The CHamman. Thank you, Mr. Pearce. We will hear now from 


STATEMENT OF S. E. CLONINGER, REPRESENTING THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN PEANUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, GORMAN, TEX. 


Mr. Cronincer. Mr. Hope and members of the committee, our or 


ranization operates in the regional States of Texas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Louisiana, and Arkansas. I am here on behalf of the ap 


proximat ly 1,000 peanut rowers in these States, the 36 peanut 


a 


19) } 
sheiiers, and the consumers, 


The problem I would lke to present to you has to do with damage 
tolerance on the runner-type peanut and the Spanish-type peanut. 
lam indeed orate ful for the priv ilege of appearin 


mittee to present this problem, Which is a problem to the people ot 


g before this com 
our area al ad oul economy. 

I would like for this committee to view these 2 exhibits, 1 which 
shows peanuts containing 7,500th of 1 percent damage and the other 
containing 21%, percent damage. It will be hecessary to view those 
together to get the full significance of it. We have prepared briefs 
to give you facts and figures. ‘This brief is supplemented by resolu- 


ou 
fa 
i 


tion passed and adopted by the Texas Farm Bureau. 

On runner peanuts, which are produced principally in the South- 
east area, they have a damage tolerance of 214 percent. That is on 
shelled peanuts. On Spanish peanuts we have a damage tolerance of 
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(500ths of 1 percent. The ditference in value gives a runner shelle 
approxinately D5 per ton advance. Here in the Southwest we can’t 
continue to operate, that is, the growers and the shellers, with $8 differ 

ence per ton. ‘To point out more what Tam saying, I will briefly 
review the 1951, 1952. and 1953 programs. In 1951 we had what we 
eall a purchase program. That year we acquired excess peanuts at 
the oll value. We re sold those peanuts at LOo plus carrying ch irgves, 

At the end of that year we turned back to CCC, after our operat 
Ing expenses were paid, a little over $1,800,000 we were in the black. 
Had the other areas operated on the same prin ipal that money could 
nave vone back to our peanut vrowelrs, but that had to offset losses 
in the other two areas. 

In 1952 we had what we call a loan program. That year our ol 
PANIZ ition Spent approximately S5DO0.000 seeing that the price support 
program worked, and if did work. We operate asa true cooperative. 
Our farmers cid receive price support or better. Wi had il he 
crop and the shellers bought the entire ¢ rop. You will be interested 
to know how we are vetting along on the 1953 program which we are 
still in. although we are in 1954 

To date we have acquired from 13.200 members 60,100 tons of pea 
nuts, all of which except 2,191 tons are in segregation one, a high 
quality peanut, We have advanced these 


rowers a little over Slt 


million. In addition to the 60,000 tons of peanuts we have acquired, 
the shellers of our area have acquired approximately 80,000 tons of 
peanuts and have paid farmers approxiniately S15 million. 

At the present time we sold or are under obligation to sel] approx 
mately 18,000 tons of these peanuts, which is about a third of theta. 
We think we are going to sel] over half of them and we know it is 
poss ble to sell all of them if we can vet the job done and we are 
trying to do that in order that the Government won't lose any money. 

Gentlemen, we think we are right in this thing and we would like 


for you to review this brief and make your determinations on merit 
only. 


I thank vou. 
(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


Waco, Tex., January 13, 1954 

Hon. Criirrorp R. Horr, 

Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C 

To: House Committee on Agriculture 

From: Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association, Gorman, Tex. 

Subject: Damage tolerance which eXists between runner and Spanish type pea 
nuts under United States rules which is unfair to growers, shellers, 
and consumers. 

(1) Growers: Runner peanuts taking Spanish market 
(2) Shellers: Runner shellers have approximately SS per ton advantage over 

Spanish shellers. 

(3) Consumers: Consumers buy peanut butter containing 244 percent dam 
aged runners as compared with 0.75 of 1 percent damage in Spanish 


Proof 

1. Runner peanuts—Farmers stock: Allowance for damage without penalty 
under price support schedule, 1 percent. 

No. 1 shelled: Allowance for damage without penalty under United States 
rules, 244 percent. 

Southwest Spanish.—Farmers stock: Allowance for damage without penalty 
under price support schedule, 1 percent. 

No. 1 shelled: Allowance for damage without penalty under United States 
rules, 0.75 of 1 percent. 
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Erplanation.—You will note that No. 1 shelled runners are allowed a damage 
tolerance of 1.75 percent more than Southwest Spanish whereas the damage 
allowance on farmers stock under price-support schedule is the same for both 
runner and Southwest Spanish. This is not consistent and places the Southwest 
Spanish grower and sheller at a great disadvantage in trying to compete with 
the runner sheller. The runner sheller’s picking cost is eliminated on the 1.75 
percent and he also can sell the 1.75 percent at the No. 1 shelled price. These 
items amount to at least $8 per ton on farmers stock which represents the runner 
sheller’s advantage 
2. Runner peanuts have been improved since United States rules were made 
ears ago. Hidden damage in runner peanuts no longer exists 
8. Dothan, Ala., Dothan Eagle, April 15, 1953, by Ed Briggers, farm editor 
Heading: “Peanut Progress ” at Headland Substation.’ 

Concealed d ige is not a threat to the industry any more, thanks to Dixie 


runner seeqd 








“Peanut yields are getting higher and higher: quality is getting better and 
better 

4. The Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association and the Southwestern Pea 
nut Shellers’ Association have submitted evidence and gone on record giving facts 
Which proves the damage tolerance under United States rules which now exists 
between runner and Spanish peanuts is unfair 

>. Eastland County Farm Bureau resolution on damage tolerance, October 29 
1953 

6. Texas Farm Bureau resolution on damage tolerance, November 9, 10, 11. 
1953 

7. Letter from George L. Prichard, Director Fats and Oils Branch from Vi! 
vinia Growers Peanut Cooperative 

S. On many occasions the past year the Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southwestern Peanut Shellers’ Association have presented the 
unfair damage tolerance which exists between runner and Spanish peanuts to 
officials of the Bureau of Standards, Inspection Service, and to the Fats and Oils 
ranch These officials have recognized the fact, however, no one will take a 
stand and nothing has been done to correct this situation 

We respectfully submit this Brief and earnestly request your consideration 
on merit alone 





Respectfully yours 
SOUTHWESTERN PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By S. E. CLONINGER, 
Vanager 


EASTLAND, TEX., January 6, 1954 
Ir. S. k. CLONINGER, 
Vanager, Southwestern Peanut Growers’ Association, 
Giorman, Ter 
MAR S. E.: Enclosed is the copy of the Eastland County Farm Bureau reso 
lution on damage tolerance of Shelled Spanish and Shelled Runner peanuts that 
was adopted by the voting body at the county convention October 29, 1953 You 
iv present the resolution to the House Agriculture Committee that meets in 
Waco, January 13, 1954 Something should be done to correct the damage 
tolerance on Shelled Runner and Spanish peanuts 
Sincerely yours 
Ray A. Norris, 
Secretary, Eastland County Farm Bureau. 


RESOLUTION OF THE EASTLAND CoUNTY FakM BUREAU ON DAMAGE TOLERANCE OF 
SHELLED SPANISH AND SHELLED RUNNER PEANUTS 


Whereas Shelled Runner peanuts with a damage of 24% percent with no penalty 
are classed as No. 1 peanuts and Shelled Spanish peanuts with a damage of 
three-fourths of 1 percent are classed as No. 1 peanuts, both go into edible trade ; 

Whereas Shelled Runner peanuts are underselling’ Shelled Spanish peanuts, 
due to unfair damage tolerance ; 

Whereas grading procedures were established on Runner peanuts before 
Runner peanuts were improved as now exist : 

Whereas Shellers in some areas are being allowed picking cost on damaged 
Runner peanuts, which does not exist ; and 
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Whereas the proper correction be made on damage tolerance which will 
properly equalize prices on Shelled Runner and Shelled Spanish peanuts: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the voting body of the Eastland County Farm Bureau, this the 
29th day of October 1953, Adopt this resolution and direct such resolution to 
be placed on record with copies to Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
Director, Fats and Oils Branch, Washington, D. C.; Director, Bureau of Stand 
ards, Washington, D. C.; Texas Farm Bureau, Waco, Tex 

Was approved by vote 

A. Z. Myrick, President 
Ray A, Norris, Secretar 


RESOLUTIONS AS ApOpTED BY TEXAS FARM BurEAU SrTare CONVENTION, MINERAI 
WELLS, TEX, NOVEMBER 9, 10, AND 11, 1953 


1. We insist that the proper correction be made on damage tolerance which will 
properly equalize prices on Shelled Runner and Shelled Spanish peanuts 

2. We insist that the 1954 peanut loan program be announced and all informa 
tion be published not later than July 1 and each year thereafter 

3. Reaffirm our support on resolutions that have been passed concerning 


acreage, grading, and general recommendation on peanuts 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
FATS AND Orts BRANCH 
Washington 25, D.C... August 17, 195 
Mr. MELVIN E. SHELL, 
Gorman Peanut Co... Gorman, Tea 


Deak MELVIN: This in reply to your letter of August 5, concerning grading 


standards 

At the time we wrote you, we had only received a reply from Ben Birdsong, 
president of the Virginia-Carolina Peanut Association, opposing the South 
west proposal on damage discounts for Runner peanuts. Later, we received a 
ng qualified approval The 


~ 


reply from the Growers’ Peanut Cooperative giv 
cooperative expressed the view that all shelled peanuts should have the same 
tolerance for damage, or, in other words, that grade standards should be changed 
They further stated, however, that if this were not practical they agreed with the 
recommendation of the southwestern groups on damage discounts, 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely 
GeorRGE L. PricnarD, Director 


COMPARISON OF GRADING RULES ON RUNNER AND SPANISH PEANUTS—U. S. RULES 


on No. 1 SHELLED AND GOVERN MENT-SUPPORT PRICES ON FARMERS STOCK 


Tolerances allowed in grades before penalty 








~ j CK 
U.s ion p rt 
eat t 
Kunner Percent Percen 
§ t broke t re thar oOo 0 
Small shriveled, not n thar 2 00 0 
uy elled or maged, not et 2. 0 1 
Foreign mater not more thar 10 14 
spanis! L 
Split or broken, not more thar 2 0) 0 
Small shriveled, not more than 2 00 0 
Ur elled 1 re thar io l 
Discolored skit in 1.2 0 
Foreign material, an i 24 
Penalty of $3.30 per ton for each 1 percent in excess of 1 percent 


enalty of $1 per ton for each 1 percent in excess of 4 percent 
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As shown above, Runners are allowed 2% percent unshelled or damaged in 
S. No. 1 Shelled before any penalty 
Iii Runner farmers stock penalty of $8.30 per ton is assessed for each 1 percent 
n over 1 percent and up to 7 percent 
\s shown above, Spanish are allowed three-fourths percent unshelled or dam- 
aged in U.S. No. 1 Shelled before any penalty. 
In Spanish farmers stock penalty of $8.30 per ton is assesed for each 1 percent 
ve over 1 percent and up to 7 percent 
thus it is noted that Runner peanuts are allowed 154 percent more damage 
than Spanish in No. 1 Shelled, whereas the Runner farmers stock is bought on 
ime damage basis as Spanish. This creates an advantage to the Runner 
Sheller which amount of advantage is shown by the following example: 
Figuring 1 pound of shelled peanuts is in 14. pounds farmers stock (1,333 
| 


pounds shelled peanuts is in 2,000 pounds of farmers stock), then 1 percent 
damaged kernels in farmers stock would be 1144 percent damage in shelled 


N 1 Runner Shelled allowed 214 percent damage (pounds per ton of farm- 
ers stock) 30.0 


1 Spanish Shelled allowed 8, percent damage (pounds per ton of farm 


ers’ stock) 


Difference, to be sold as No. 1 Shelled (pounds) 


i’ e per pound (No. 1 Shelled) 





Price per ton (farmers stock) 1.19 

Hlus discount (penalty) on price of Runner farmers stock (per ton) 13. 86 
Potal advantage to Runner Sheller (per ton of farmers stock ) &. OF 
percent damage in shelled peanuts=1.17 percent in farmers stock 1.17 percent 

Che above advantage to the Runner Sheller of $8.05 per ton of farmers stock 


ilent to 60 cents per pound of shelled peanuts. This advantage will 

ually eliminate the Southwest as a producer of Spanish peanuts. The 
Southwest is unable to produce Runner peanuts as this variety requires more 
iinfall than is the average in the Southwest. The Southeast is switching from 
Spanish to Runners, producing three times as many Runners now as Spanish. 
The quality of Runner peanuts has been improved in the past few years, elim- 
hat there could have been in damage between Runners 


nating any difference f 
Ss nisl 
Unless grade is adjusted to equa isis, demand for Spanish will be eliminated 


The grade can be adjusted to equal basis by adjusting the tolerance for damage 
n U.S. No. 1 Shelled Runners so that it will be the same as the tolerance for 
damage in U. 8S. No. 1 Shelled Spanish: or by adjusting the tolerance for dam 
age the price support schedule for Runner farmers stock so that the penalty 
fo amiage will start at 4 percent instead of 2 percent 


The Cuarrman. We thank vou very much, Mr. Cloninger. 

The next witness is Mr. Walter Connell. Before Mr. Connell be- 
eins his statement, the Chair notes that there are six witnesses repre- 
senting the State soil conservation districts. The Chair doesn’t know 
whether they all expect tO present the same viewpoint or not. or 
whether they can combine their statement and take more time or 
wi ether they \\ ould like to have the time divided. 

Mr. Boswell 7 

Mr. Bosweti. Mr. Chairman, we have one spokesman with a writ- 
ten statement that we wish to file. One man will speak for the group. 

The Cramman. Can you give us his name now? Will you be the 
spokesman, Mr. Boswell ? 

Mr. Bosweuu. Yes, sir. 

The Craimman. We will hear from you next, following Mr. Con- 

nell. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER CONNELL, RED RIVER VALLEY, LA. 


Mr. Conneti. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to talk to you as an individual farmer from 
the Red River Valley of northweset Louisiana. I re prese nt no organ 
ization but I do think that I talk for the individual farmers who live 
in our area. We do not feel, as has been expressed by some of us, 
that support prices have caused our surplus. They haven't caused 
a buildup of Government holdings of commodities. But support 
prices without realistic production controls have led to these ends. 
That has been proved in the case of potatoes and butter. 

The farmers I know and have talked to don’t want flexible price 
supports. I have never talked to a farmer who favored flexible price 
supports, but I have talked to many of them who say they favor strict 
production controls and the 100 percent parity that Mr. Eisenhower 
promised in his campaign talk. Acreage control is not Government 
interference with free enterprise nor is it socialism. 

Farmers know that when surpluses appear, acres must be curtailed. 
But they also know that an ary controls do not work. No farm 
organization is strong enough to force acreage reduction. So farmers 
at every opportunity have gone to the polls and voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of asking the Federal Government to help them control pro 
duction in order to keep support prices and market prices near the 
point in line with production costs. 

Such voting is not socialism. This is democracy in action. Sup- 
port prices should mean just what they are titled—supports, to keep 
the market price fair. Flexible price supports also mean what they 
are entitled—flexible, wobbly, weak-kneed, unrealistic, a halfway 
measure which instead of leading the market simply follows it. In 
times of shortage under flexible price supports the supports would be 
higher, but the market would be still higher because of the supply- 
demand pressure, and when sup plies are in surplus, the supports, at the 
very time they are needed most and the times they were originally 
intended to come into play and come to the aid of the farmer, woul: | 
drop below the cost of produc tion and would therefore serve only as 
a prop against complete disaster. 

Even with flexible price supports we would still have to have acre- 
age controls and production controls to prevent surpluses because the 
farmer, facing lower prices, would try to increase his volume to offset 
the lower price. Regardless of the resolutions of some of the big 
organizations, the plain farmer-cattleman feels that there should be 
enough brains in Washington to figure a fair way to give us price sup- 
ports on beef cattle. But here again these supports must be coupled 
with production controls. 

On another topic of frozen acreage, we feel that there should be a 
means devised whereby a farmer who is allotted acreage that he may 
not want to plant this year or be unable to plant this year should be 
able to turn that acreage ak to the State committee to be allotted 
somewhere in that State where that acreage will be used, to let that 
farmer if he wants to the next year, get his acreage back. Therefore 
we would keep our historic base up. 

The CrairMan. The next witness is Mr. R. M. Boswell, speaking 
for the representatives of the soil conservation districts. Mr. Bos- 
well will make the statement, but before doing so he will introduce 
the others in his group. Mr. Boswell. 
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STATEMENT OF R. M. BOSWELL, OF KENEDY, TEX., CHAIRMAN OF 
THE BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, KARNES COUNTY SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION DISTRICT 


Mr. Boswetu. Mr. Chairman. before T do that, let me express our 
appreciation for the opportunity that you are giving us to appear 
before your committee. Very often in our fight for the saving of 
our soils we find it expedient to go before committees. We have 
appeared before your committees in years past and before our State 
legislatures and in places of that kind whereby we promote, we think, 
the oo Important phase of agriculture in our Nation. 

We have been asked to ap pear hefore this committee by the State 
association. ¢ yf SOl i] econseryv: itio mn dj strict supervis ors, and this group, 
which I will introduce—and I will ask them, to save time, to stand 
just where they are as their names are called—who have prepared 
this written statement for _ present: ition to you today. 

Jack Idol, Benjamin-Wichita-Brazos Soil Conservation District; 
B. Tom Holmsley, El Paso, EI] Paso-Hudspeth Soil Conse ‘rvation Dis- 
rics ° K. A. Anderson, Palestine. Anderson-Houston Soil Conserva- 
tion District; Dave Simons, Waco, McLennon County Soil Conser- 
vation District: John D. Wells, Plano, Collins County Soil Conser- 
vation District: R. M. Boswell, Kenedy, Karnes County Soil Con- 
servation District: Ed Jenrush, Falls City, Karnes County Soil 
Conservation District: Grady Halbert, Crowell, Lower Pease River 
Soil Conservation District. At this time I will ask Mr. Holbrook to 
present to each member of this committee a copy of this written 
statement that I am going to rea d to you. We appe: ar to you today to 
present our personal opinions and those of the majority of the district 
supervisors of the State of Texas. 

Those men I have called represent many sections of Texas and 
would like to recommend to the United States Congress that the blank 
check authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, given him in the re- 
organization plan 2 by the first session of the 83d Congress be rescinded 
and that any reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service be sub- 
ject to a approv: al of the Congress. 

We further believe, and especially want to emphasize, the need for 
soil conservation districts to have the very best technical assistance it 
is possible to obtain. Realizing that it is utterly impossible to place 
top caliber men in each individual district; the manpower must be 
pooled at some level above the local dist rict. 

In the past, this level has been from the regional offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service. From these offices, the highest type and best 
qualified technicians were available to local districts when needed. 
Under this plan of operations, a great deal of progress has been made 
in the 2 application of conservation practices to the land, and the train- 
ing, guidance, and development of technicians at the local level has 
like ‘wise resulted in tremendous success. Whereas, if the reorgani- 

zation plan is carried out, the top level technical personnel will be 
scattered to such extent that it definitely will prevent their services 
being economical, efficient and expedient to the local districts. 

We would also suggest, and recommend, that the President of the 
United States appoint a Soil and Water Advisory Committee. 





; 
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This group of supervisors, representing the vast area of Texas that 
it does, and possessed of information from hosts of other boards of 
supervisors over Texas, would like to go on record as approving the 
stand taken by the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
regarding the reorganization of the Soil Conservation Service. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. We thank you, Mr. Boswell, for your statement. 
The next witness is Mr. D. I. W. Birnie. 


STATEMENT OF D. I. W. BIRNIE, MATADOR, TEX. 


Mr. Birnie. My name is D. I. W. Birnie, from Matador, Tex. 1 
am president of an auxiliary organization under the leadership of the 
United Livestock Producers Association, of Dalhart, Tex. 

This auxiliary organization consists of seven countries in west 
Texas, namely: Briscoe, Cottle, Dickens, Floyd, Hall, King, and Mot- 
ley. This organization was formed on October 6, 1953, when a meet- 
ing was called of all cattlemen of these counties to discuss the desperate 
situation we found ourselves to be in at that time, and from which up 
to now we have had very little relief. 

Gentlemen, the situation in west ‘Texas in the cattle business is very 
serious. I am a rancher in west Texas, and my whole income is de 
rived from cattle production. In a majority of these counties, being 
cattle producing areas, they are all ranchers. They have no other 
source of income and they are all in the same boat as I am. Unless 
we get some help on this cattle situation we just can not survive. 

The pr ice of feed is out of all proportion to the pr ice of our cattle. 
Labor costs are high. Transportation is high. The cost of vias iS 
high. The cattleman is confused. He doesn’t know what is going 
to happen. The bankers, if a man has any collateral to put up, are 
reluctant to loan money on cattle as collateral. They don’t know what 
cattle will be worth when that note comes due. 

The feeders have not been down in our area to buy our calves. The ay 
are in the same shape as the banker. He doesn’t know whether he will 
get enough for his finished product to reimburse him for his initial 
investment. The cattlemen are the only group left that cannot de- 
mand and get a fair price for what it produces. Labor, through its 
unions and minimum wage law, the farmer by his price supports gets 

i fair price for what he produces. Industries are subsidized and ¢ 

get the price they ask for for the things the cattlemen have to buy. 

We believe that a 90-percent-of parity price floor on cattle would 
go a long way to helping our situation. It would at least restore con 
fidence to the cattle industry, and the cattleman could put his heart 
back in his work. It might ease the headaches of the Department of 
Agriculture by restoring his credit. In that way he might be able to 
take care of his own feed problems if he could get credit. 

At this meeting at Matador, when this organization was organized, 
we had about 600 cattlemen present. We took a vote on the matter of 
pri ‘e Supports on live cattle. Eve ryone present, with the exce ption of 
one, voted that a price floor be put on live cattle at 90 percent of parity. 
We believe that if a vote could be taken today by the rank-and-file 
cattlemen—that is, a aving out the big shots and cattle speculators and 
those who have incomes from other sources—I believe a program at 
90 percent of parity on live cattle would go over by a large majority. 
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We are bel und Secretary Benson on his other programs for the 
betterment of agriculture, such as research, other and better markets, 
and efficiency in the operation of our farms and ranches. We are for 
» renewal of the beef-buying program. But I think it would reflect 
more to the benefit of the producer if he would get out in the country 
and buy live cattle instead of buying them through the packer. 

What we have to sell now is at the packer’s mercy. 

The Cuairnman. The next witness will be Mr. Pflugge 


STATEMENT OF WALTER PFLUGGER 


Mr. Privccer. I wish to thank this committee for this opportunity. 
Also, | would like to thank the Agriculture Committee for their inter- 
est in the action taken last summer in providing credit and feed to the 
shee} and goat peop le in the droug rht stricken area of Texas. This was 
a gr mat financial help and saved many a rancher from bankruptcy and 
liquidation of his foundation stock. 

We are informed that high protein feeds such as cottonseed meal 
and pellets are ho longer avatlable. We can get by on corn and wheat 
until lao ibing and kidding time, which will be about the 15th of Feb- 
ruary. Then we will have to have meal and pellets in order that our 
ewes will give sufficient milk to suckle their young. If we fail to get 
high protein feeds, we are hot going to be able to save our lamb and 
kid crop. 

I don’t know what decision the Agriculture Committee has on this, 
but L know that that is the situation with our people at this time. 

Secondly, the other thing, there was a good deal of discussion on 
the new program, and I do not care to make any statement as to our 
position on that now, but I do say that we would also like to restate 
our past position for an ample tariff to protect our wool and mohair 
industry from foreign importations, 

I th: ink you. 

The Cramman. We thank you very much, Mr. Pflugger. Let me 
suggest, Mr. Pflugger: You spoke about the drought program and 
made certain suggestions in connection with the administration of it. 
Mr. Farrington, who is in charge of that program, is with our group 
here today. If you haven't see him, perhaps it would be advisable for 
vou two gentlemen to get together and discuss it. I think it would be 
very fine if you could visit with Mr. Farrington on that matter. 

As far as we have information at the table, this concludes the wit- 
nesses representing State or regional organizations. If there are 
others re prese nting State or regional organizations, would you hold 
up your hands? This gentleman, will you state your name? 

Mr. Rarxey. Iam J. L. Rainey, from Texas, representing the Pecan 
Growers Association. 

The CHammMan. We will hear from you at this time if you are pre- 
pared, Mr. Rainey, representing the Texas Pecan Growers Association. 
Let the Chair inquire if there are any others who are representing 
State or group organizations? When Mr. Rainey finishes we will 
hear from groups representing county organizations, of whom there 
are a number. We will start out by allotting 5 minutes to those who 
represent the county organizations. 

If it develops more than we anticipate, we may have to cut that down 
later. That will be the understanding. You will speak for 5 minutes. 
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There will be a warning at the end of 4 minutes. When we have con- 
cluded the representatives of the county organizations, then we will 
hear from the individuals who are present. 

If you will proceed, Mr. Rainey, we will next call the county organ 
izations, and the first one will be Mr. William Nash, representing the 
Leon County Cotton Producers Association. 


STATEMENT OF J. L. RAINEY, REPRESENTING THE PECAN 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Rainey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: We cet 
tainly ap ee this opportunity of ap pearing before you at this 
time. We have a paper here that will take 5 to 8 minutes to read. I 
assure you that Tam not going to burden you with reading that Enea 
I will hit a few of the high points. Since your time is limited, 
will let it go at that. The pecan industry, especially in Texas, *% al 
very young industry. It is not in distress in but one way, gentlemen, 
and that is in respect of research. The pecan industry is a young 
industry, a thriving, growing industry, and it is a promising industry. 

It is an industry representing an income of approximately 8 or 
10 million dollars to the farmers of Texas each year. During the 
past 20 years this industry has made considerable progress. Back in 
1921 we had considerable help from the Federal Government in the 
way of research. Since that time, as our industry has been growing 
and as it grows, our problems have been increasing, our pitfalls have 
been increasing. 

There are many problems facing us today that didn’t face us back 
there. In 1931 we had a fair staff of research workers with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Since that time that research 
work has been gradually declining and at the same time our problem 
has been gradually increasing. For example, I would like to read 
about one paragraph from this paper that we have prepared. 

The Bureau of Plant Entomology and Plant Quarantine, which 
deals with plant insects and investigations had available pecan re- 
search in 1931 of $34,000. In 1952, $22,000. The professional staff 
of entomologists in 1931 was 8; in 1941 it was 4. In 1952 it was 214. 
In other words, in 1952 we had ‘only a little more than one-half of the 
professional staff of professional entomologists that we had in 1941, 
and a little less than one-third of the professional staff that we had 
in 1931. So you see by that, the help that we have been getting has 
been declining all along in the way of research and at the same time 
our problems have been increasing. 

This request that we are making is not a large one. It is simple. 
It is easy. Of course we don’t have the money. We realize that you 
are not the Appropriations Committee. But we do sincerely request 
that you help us in some way to reestablish the research personnel of 
these laboratories. We have a wonderful laboratory at Brownsville. 
There is a Federal laboratory there. In that institution we have 
only one research worker left and his time is largely occupied by 
maintenance and just supervision. He has practically no time there 
for research work. 

Gentlemen, we leave this brief with you. We are not asking for 
any handouts. If you can help us in any way with our research 
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problems we will certainly appreciate it. Thank you for this 
privilege. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY oF J. L. RAtngey, W. B. SULLIVAN, AND HARRY CROSS, REPRESENTING 
THE TEXAS PECAN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Tam J. L. Rainey, Richland Springs, Tex. I have been a pecan grower for 25 
years and have served as president of the Texas Pecan Grower's Association 
and the Federated Pecan Growers’ Association. At this present time I am chair 
man of the legislative committee of the Texas Pecan Growers’ Association. The 
gentlemen appearing with me are Mr. W. B. Sullivan of San Saba, Tex., president 
of the Texas Pecan Growers’ Association, and Harry Cross of Greenville , Tex., 
a past president of the Texas Pecan Growers’ Association and presently a member 
of the legislative committee. Due to the limited time available for presenting our 
story, I have been selected as the spokesman for this group representing the 
Texas Pecan Growers’ Association 

First may I give you a little background information on the pecan industry 

The Pecan industry as such is comparatively young. Nearly all of the com 
mercial orchards have been developed since 1900, All of the research work with 
pecans has been done in the past 35 years. 

As a young industry it is still beset with many problems common among many 
States and for this reason can best be solved by research conducted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 

The pecan is native to Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Mississippi as well 
as some bordering States. In these States, about SO percent of the pecans are 
produced in native groves that have been cleared of underbrush and foreign 
timber and developed while about 20 percent are produced in planted orchards. 

Commercially, pecans are also grown in the southeastern States of Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina along with some adjoining States 

Texas Pecan growers have been concerned about the decrease in appropriations 
for pecan research which has been taking place over the past 20 years. Let me 
give you some figures to indicate the decline in research on pecans in recent years. 

In 1942 the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering had 
18.1 man-years of technical workers on pecan diseases with 3.5 man-years of 
clerical and stenographie help. In that year $105,042 was budgeted for pecan 
research. The 1942 pecan crop had a farm value nationally of $15,244,000. In 
1942, $107,280 was budgeted for pecan research but it would pay for only $9.85 
ma ears of technical workers with 2.6 man-years of clerical and stenographic 
help. The production of pecans for the year 1942 was a little more than 77 million 
pounds and for 1952 almost 148 million pounds 

rhe Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, which deals in plant-insect 





investigations, had available for pecan research in 1931, 834,000: in 1941, $16,605 ; 
and in 1952, $22,: The professional staff of entomologists in 1981 was 8: in 
1941, 4; and in 1952, 2% In other words, in 1952 we had only a little more than 


one half the professional staff of entomologists that we had in 1941 and less than 
one-third of the professional staff we had in 1931, so you can see that the relative 
amount of research for pecans has been declining 

According to the 1950 census there are 10,130,000 pecan trees in the United 
States. By dividing this figure into the average production of pecans for the 
period 1940-49 we find an average yield of only 12.2 pounds per tree annually 
1 believe you gentlemen will recognize that the pecan grower who makes no more 
than the average 12.2 pounds per tree does not have a good investment. 

Pecans in 10 Southern States are grown on 335,292 farms according to the 
1950 census If we use an average of 10 trees per acre we find that 1,013,500 
acres of land is devoted to pecan production. On the basis of the above returns 
per acre that gives an average annual return per acre of only $25.18. 

Of course, these figures include the poorest orchards as well as the best 
orchards. Some pecan growers have been making money out of their orchards 
but the average for the industry is much below cost of production. Historically, 
the pecan growers have been plagued by a year of low production when prices 
would be relatively high followed by a year of high production in which prices 
were relatively low 

We are convinced that our problems will be solved only by increased research 
by and through the established research facilities of the Department of Agri 
culture and in cooperation with research work being done by our own Texas 
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Agricultural Experiment Station and other State experiment stations. For your 
information our own Texas Agricultural Experiment Station is conducting re- 
search work with pecans. I do not wish to bore you gentlemen with the figures 
on the funds of personnel for the pecan experimental staff in the production 
area, but just let me cite to you one example of conditions which exist at our 
United States Department of Agriculture pecan laboratory located at Brown- 
wood, Tex., which prevent adequate research unless additional funds can be 
appropriated. 

Some years ago the property composing the United States Department of 
Agriculture pecan laboratory at Brownwood, Tex., was bought by the city of 
Brownwood and made available to the United States Department of Agriculture 
as a site for a pecan experiment station. There are 135 acres in this property, 
70 acres of which are in orchards 20 years old and 30 acres in younger trees. 
In 1953 this station had only one technical worker. At the present time prac- 
tically the entire effort of this technical worker must be used for administra- 
tive and maintenance tasks leaving but little time to devote to research. It is 
our studied opinion that an additional appropriation of but $5,000 for admin 
istrative and maintenance personnel would free this 
worker for the research originally intended. 

You may have heard statements to the effect that more than SO percent of the 
pecan production in the State of Texas was from 
Gentlemen, this is true. 


well-trained technical 


native or seedling trees. 
However, I would like to impress upon you that this 
does not mean that the pecans produced in Texas are just produced in the wild 
and harvested without any expenditure of money or effort in producing them. 
They are produced in native groves which have been developed at 


no small 
expense. 


At the present time it costs a pecan grower about $50 per acre just 
to clear the underbrush and foreign timber from a native grove. Then, weeds 
and sprouts must be kept down by mowing. Insects and diseases must be kept 
under control by the application of chemical sprays and generally there is a 
period of 3 or more years after clearing before any commercially important 
production of pecans can be expected. 

Our story as pecan growers really boils down to this. An appropriation of 
a relatively small amount of additional funds would bring new life into the 
pecan-research program. A 50 percent increase in the pecan appropriations 
would result in a 100 percent increase in professional accomplishments. In our 
opinion that is sound economics. 

On April 27, 1953, I, along with representatives from the Louisiana 
Growers’ Association and the Southeastern Pecan Growers’ Association which 
is made up of membership from the five Southeastern States of Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Representatives in the interest of increased 
appropriations for pecan research. Our plans are to have a representative of 
the Texas Pecan Growers’ Association appear before the Agricultural Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
again this year. Gentlemen, we hope that we may count 
when we come to Washington in behalf of this effort. 


The Cuamman. We thank you very much, Mr. Rainey. The next 
witness is Mr. William Nash, representing the Leon County Cotton 
Producers Association. Before you start, Mr. Nash, in view of the 
fact that it is now 12 o’clock, I will call the names of those who are 
on the list who will appear within the next hour or so, so that you can 
be here. If you are not on the list for that time, and desire to go 
to lunch, it would be a good idea. 

The committee will sit right through. Part of us will go to lunch 
now and part of us will go later. The list of those who will be called 
and the order in which they will be called, following Mr. Nash, 1s as 
follows: 

Mr. B. L. Smith, Jr., representing the Cattle-King Counties Farmers 
Union; Mr. J. O. Woodman, manager of the North Texas Producers 
Association; Mr. Hilmer Bartling, president of the Caldwell County 
Farm Bureau; Mr. Von Rhoder, Snyder, Tex., representing the Scurry 
County Farm Bureau; Mr. Sussdorf, president of the Anderson 


Pecan 


on your assistance 
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County Producers Association; Dr. R. G. Garrett, of the Brunsky 
Creek Watershed Association; Mr. Jack Yarbrough, president of the 
Lamb County Farm Bureau; Mr. A. P. McWilliams, of the Hale 
County Farm Bureau. And we also have a wire asking for time for 
someone representing the Castro County Cotton Committee. Is there 
anyone here representing the Castro County Cotton Committee? 
What is your name? 

Mr. CunnincHaAm. Posie Cunningham. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Posie Cunningham, representing the Castro 
County Cotton Committee will be heard also. Also Mr. James Kirby, 
Deaf Smith County Cotton Farmers. Then we have Mr. James P. 
Williams and Mr. Rh. E. Franklin, representing the Culberson County 
Farm and Ranch Association. We assume they will divide the 5 
minutes or else one or the other will make a statement. 

That is the list of those who will be heard during the next hour, ap- 
proximately. If you will be present and come forward when your 
names are called, it will help us. We will be very happy to hear from 
you now, Mr. Nash. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM NASH, REPRESENTING THE LEON 
COUNTY COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nasu. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, my name is William Nash and I am a farmer from Leona, 
Leon County, Tex. Cotton and its problems are what I wish to 
discuss with you. Leon County is not a new cotton-producing county. 
Before Government controls in the early 1930's and those of 1950 
many more acres were devoted to cotton than has been planted in the 
last 5 or 6 years. This retired cotton acreage has been planted in 
other crops or put into permanent improved pastures. For the past 
few years Leon County has planted a rather stable acreage, around 
20,000 acres, except for years that we have had crop controls. 

Krom this figure our county received a cotton allotment of 11,017 
acres for 1954. This represents a reduction of around 45 percent to 
the county. But when the county’s allowed acreage was broken down 
to individual farms, the individual farms received a cut of around 
60 to 75 percent as a whole. Some of the farms in our county received 
a cut as high as 80 or 85 percent. 

With such a drastic reduction in mind many farmers desired to call 
a meeting in our county to seek some relief from the present cotton 
program. On December 18, 1953, cotton producers met in Center- 
ville and formed the Leon County Cotton Producers. The purpose of 
this organization is to promote and to seek a more equitable distribu- 
tion of cotton acreage for 1954 and subsequent years. The group rep- 
resented at Centerville represented 206 families in Leon County who 
depended largely on cotton production. 

The combined acreage granted to cotton in that group in 1953 was 
6.505 acres. The combined allotments on these same farms for 1954 
was 1,977 acres, representing a 70-percent cut or reduction of cotton 
acres to be planted for 1953. It is the opinion of this group that 
counties such as ours are being unjustifiably discriminated against by 
the present law. 
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At a meeting of the association held in Centerville January 11, 1954, 
the following resolution and recommendations were passed and are 
hereby submitted to you: 

One, that any farm be allowed to plant 65 percent of the average 
acreage planted to cotton on the farm during the years 1951, 1952, and 
1953; or, 50 percent of the highest acreage planted to cotton on that 
farm in any 1 of the 3 years. We believe that this proposal would 
help 80 percent of the farms in our county. Those that it wouldn't 
help are mostly small farms and they will receive the same acreage 
that they have been planting. 

Two, that any part of acreage allotted to individual farms on which 
cotton will not be produced and which is voluntarily surrendered to 
the county committee shail be deducted from the allotments to such 
farms and may be reapportioned by the county committee to other 
farms in the same county receiving allotments. 

Three, that in future programs cotton-acreage allotments be deter- 
mined from actual cotton history on each individual farm rather than 
the existing method of county cropland factor. 

Four, that due to the present high cost of production the present 
price support at 90 pe sk t of parity must be maintained. 

I thank you. I have a copy here of a cross section of our county 
showing the acres planted in 1953 and their allotments for 1954 which 
I would like for the members to review just to show how this present 
method did affect our county. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Leon County Cotton Producers Association 


Cotton farmer Address 1953 cotton | 1954 cotton ae 
ucreage illotment . 
on farm 

Homer Murphy Route 3, Normangee 44.0 24.3 2 
Ben Watson Marquez 0 0 1 
M. V. Singleton Route 1, Marquez 30. 5 8.5 3 
O. V. Williams Marquez 9.0 5.0 1 
Earnest M. Vann Buffalo 19.5 18 1 
C, Singleton Route 2, Buffalo 0 26.0 1 
Sam L. Leathers Middleton 63.0 39.9 3 
B. A. Haynie Marquez 113.0 19.3 3 
A. G. Lucas Route 3, Normangee 428. 5 191. 2 7 
William Nash Leona 425.0 151.0 12 
B. A. Grayson Marquez 33.0 14.0 3 
William L. Oden Leona 99. 7 35. 5 4 
Julius B. MeRee do Se .%) 1 
Julian Hunt Oakwood 260.0 94.0 § 
H. L. Carrington do 4100. 0 158. 0 9 
T. L. Thompson Leona 165.0 65.0 3 
L. C. Parker Route 3, Normangee 77.9 28. 7 3 
f 69.0 20, 2 2 

William Nash Leona 17.0 7.¢ 1 
| 17.0 5.0 1 

W.J. Moore Oakwood 269. 0 117.0 g 
V.O Speights Nineveh 372.0 130. 4 4 
Walter Tisdale Route 3, Normanges 10.3 8.1 1 
Roderick T. Keeling do 762.0 334.0 17 
T. C. Smith do 67.0 37.0 3 
R. V. Newsom Marquez 15.0 14.1 1 
Oscar Noey do { aa > : ; 
Howard Noey do 27.0 5.0 1 
John Winstead do 15.0 5.0 1 
J. M. Dixon Oakwood 67.0 43.5 2 
Lee Copeland Marquez 70.0 23. 6 2 
Dewitt Coleman Middleton 127.0 90. 4 6 
Hart Jackson Leona 67.9 24.1 3 
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Leon County Cotton Proucers Association Continued 








= ~ ‘ Families 

Cotton far 4 1953 cotton 1954 cotton supported 

ge | allotment | “on farm 
, ng f 5 1 
. 0 l , 
¥ } 0 2 
85.0 f 3 
I W I 85.0 46.6 4 
| 119 9.8 3 
I. M. Od 88.0 46. 5 3 
R.E. B ‘ 416.8 24.8 2 
} r |} f 62.0 9 1 
— \ RS. 0 25.0 2 
I 415.0 195. ( 11 
44. () 3 
\ 100.0 > 3 
lew 87.2 25.4 3 
J i 160.3 S.4 5 
I j if ) l 7 

1 6b. 0 35. 0 

itt 4 Oa 36 21.4 2 
f 4 26.8 3 
8.9 11.3 2 
ohr 2 &. 2 
Mark Whitfield d | 19.0 15.0 2 
Bealer Johnson 10 2.8 5.0 1 
Dan Hutchisor de 14.0 0 2 
by ao 13.0 5.0 2 
W Ow 150.0 5.0 3 
Lessie L ( 28.0 10.3 1 
E. 1). Overall 8. { 7.7 2 
Henry W 24. { 10. ¢ 2 
Hubbert I Nine ve 9.0 5.0 2 
1) 8.6 5.0 1 
6. 505.0 1, 977.8 206 


Mr. Horven. The next witness is Mr. B. L. Smith, Jr., of the Cottle- 
King Counties Farmers Union. It has been suggested that hereafter 
the witnesses indicate from what section of the country they are. For 
instance, whether they are from east Texas or west Texas, so that 
the committee may be advised as to their particular location. 

Mr. Smith, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF B. L. SMITH, JR., OF THE COTTLE-KING COUNTIES 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Hoeven and members of this committee, I am 
representing approximately 250 members of the Farmers Union of 
Cottle and King Counties, plus other farmers invited to an open 
meeting last night, where we adopted the following resolutions to 
be presented to this committee. 

Mr. Horven. Where are those counties ? 

Mr. Smirn. In the lower Panhandle, the southeastern Panhandle. 

Ata regular meeting of the Farmers Union of Cottle-King Counties 
on January 12, 1954, the following resolutions were offered and 
adopted : 

That whereas the House Agricultural Committee will hold a hearing at Waco, 
Tex., January 13, 1954, and has invited interested persons to appear before this 
committee, the Cottle-King Counties Farmers Union will present the following 
resolutions : 

Price supports and acreage controls for farm and ranch products: Price 
support of 100 percent of parity should be made on all farm and ranch products, 
including cattle. Price supports should not go up or down as supplies increase 
or decrease In order to have proper stabilization of farming and ranching 
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operations, price supports should be stable at 100 percent of parity and not 
sliding scale. 

Price should not be supported on any crop or commodity unless the producers 
are willing to try to keep production in line with demand and based upon a just 
and fair election of the will of the people engaged in said operations. 

Treatement of large and small farms: All farms and ranches, whether large or 
small, should be deait with in the same manner and on the same level and under 
the same program. 


In line with this, our committee does not wish this to be considered 
as a resolution but a comment. 

Our organization shares the opinion of the commissioner of agri- 
culture from Louisiana and the people that he represents. Since the 
President has recommended flexible supports for agriculture maybe it 
should be considered for industries and the rest of the American 
economy. 

In other words, let them produce their product 5 months, 40 percent 
of the year, at 70 or 75 percent of current prices, and let them keep 
the same overhead. 

If it is good enough for agriculture maybe it is good for other 
phases of the American economy. 

I repeat that as a comment. We do not have that as one of our 
resolutions. 

As regards treatement of all farms and ranches, whether large or 
small, they should be dealt with in the same manner and on the same 
level and under the same program. 


Soil and water conservation: Realizing that it is the responsibility of every- 
one to conserve our soils that we may furnish food and fiber for future genera- 
tions, we recommend that governmental aid should be provided to conserve our 
land and water resources. 

Continuation of the Soil Conservation Service, soil conservation districts, and 
agricultural conservation program with full authority issued to farmer-elected 
county committees to have final authority as to their recommendation. 

Said county committees to have full authority to administer program in 
counties. A share-and-share-alike program between government and landowner 
or operator should be provided, in order to control erosion and provide a sound 
economy and American heritage for all eternity. 

A sound America is only as strong as the food and fiber that its population 
is able to produce. We recommend that at least $250 million be appropriated 
for the ACP program with operation of ACP same as in 1950 program. Also 
sufficient appropriations should be made to administer ACP and soil conserva- 
tion programs. 

Rural electrification program: The continuation of the REA as it has hereto- 
fore been operated, with priority for public power, and more laxity in the loans 
for rural telephones. We urge further expansion of the REA program to the 
end that every farm family can obtain telephone service, and electrical service 
at reasonable cost. We believe these utilities should remain under the Agri- 
culture Department to better serve the rural population. 

Emergency programs: Whereas, the continued drought situation has now 
reached a critical stage and the farmers and stockmen are now in drastic need 
of credit for the purpose of living expenses and operations, and whereas, most 
of said farmers and stockmen have exhausted to the fullest extent their usual 
credit. 

Be it resolved by the Farmers Union of Cottle-King Counties, That they 
urgently urge the Federal Government to enact a loan program to meet the now 
desperate needs of the farmers and stockmen; whereas, the said present loan 
program of the FHA is unable to be of material benefit to the farmer and stock- 
man and whereas we feel that if a loan program was adopted in order that funds 
might be advanced to the farmer and stockman now indebted to such extent that 
it would cover all back bills, and sufficient funds for him to continue operating 
and living expenses; further that when said borrower is able to repay any part 
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of said loan that he be permitted to divide the payments equally on his old 
debts as well as his FHA indebtedness. 

We feel that when acreage controls are in effect that a revolving pool of acres 
should be set up for disaster areas. These acres to be diverted back to disaster 
poo! and not to be used unless disaster declared by Secretary of Agriculture. 

Be it resolved, That duly elected delegates appear before House Agriculture 
Committee and present the above resolutions. 

The president is further instructed to send copies of said resolutions to 
the president of the Farmers Union Association, Secretary of Agriculture, the 
United States Senators of the State of Texas, and Congressman of this district. 

We are thankful that we have the opportunity and privilege of sending a 
delegation to appear before this committee, bringing our grassroot opinions for 
the consideration of this committee in your deliberations as you prepare our 
new farm program. 

The members of the Cottle-King County Farmers Union recognizing the 
importance of this agricultural committee to the future of the economy of 
agriculture respectively submit the above resolutions. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness is Mr. J. O. Woodman, to be followed 
by Mr. Hilmer Bartling. 


STATEMENT OF J. 0. WOODMAN, REPRESENTING THE NORTH TEXAS 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Woopman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee on 
Agriculture. I am J. O. Woodman, manager of the North Texas 
Producers Association, with headquarters at Arlington, Tex. 

This organization represents 3,300 grade A dairy farmers who sup- 
ply the Dallas-Fort Worth and north Texas market with an average 
of 53 million pounds of milk each month. 

These farmers live in 43 counties of north Texas and southern 
Oklahoma. 

During the past 3 years this productive area has suffered one of the 
most disastrous and prolonged droughts in the history of the South- 
west. During a long period of this time pasture grasses and grain 
crops have been virtually nonexistent. 

The milk producer has found it necessary to import hay and feed 
crops at unusually high prices. 

During the past 12 months the price received by the farmer for his 
milk in our area has dropped more than $1.50 per hundred pounds, 
And so our dairy farmers find themselves in a position of receiving 
much less for their product while the things they must buy remain 
at a high level. 

Our farmers have not yet recovered from the effects of our severe 
drought, nor will they for some time to come. 

It is our understanding that the basic feed crops will be supported 
at 90 percent of parity. In the event the feed crops are supported and 
we certainly believe they should be, the dairy farmer who must buy 
these crops to feed his cows to produce milk would certainly be placed 
in a most disadvantageous position if dairy products were not also 
supported. 

We believe that if dairy products were not supported at 90 percent 
of parity the inevitable drop in prices paid to the farmer for his milk 
would put many of our producers out of business. 

If we are to be able to supply the north Texas market with an ade- 
quate supply of wholesome milk, which is certainly necessary to the 
welfare and health of our people, our farmers must receive a price 
for their product which will enable them to stay in business. 















| 
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The board of directors of the North Texas Producers Association 
in session at Harlingen, Tex., on June 6 went on record as unanimously 
recommending to the Committee on Agriculture that dairy products 
be supported at 90 percent of parity. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoeven. The next witness is Mr. Hilmer Bartling, president 
of the Caldwell County Farm Bureau, to be followed by Mr. Van 
Rhoder, of the Scurry County Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF HILMER BARTLING, PRESIDENT OF THE CALDWELL 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Barriine. Gentlemen, I live in Caldwell County which is about 
30 miles south of Austin in central Texas. 

I have a small map with me to show where the cotton is produced 
in our county. On the map is indicated the area of Caldwell County 
which produces approximately 80 percent of all cotton produced in 
the county. 

This area has allotments for 1954 which would allow the same 
area to plant only about 33 percent of all the average planted acreage 
for the past 3 years, namely, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

This we believe is entirely too drastic a reduction, the determining 
factor used in arriving at each farm’s allotment being 22.8 percent of 
all total cropland in cultivation. 

We believe this method would be fair if cotton acreage allotments 
would be confined only to the man who planted cotton consistently in 
the past and who by so doing has established a cotton history for his 
farm. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that our county has been losing 
acreage whenever cotton allotments have been in effect. We do not 
know the actual acres lost by using the total cropland factor in 
determining acreage allotments but we believe it to be excessive. 

In 1950, the last cotton allotment year, our county failed to plant. 
an estimated 10,000 acres. This because cotton acreage allotments 
were issued indiscriminately to every farmer, cotton producer and 
noncotton producer alike. 

We recall that Texas that year failed to plant approximately 750,- 
000 of its allotted acres. Regardless of the number of acres lost, the 
man who is a cotton farmer and who has consistently planted cotton 
for his livelihood, is losing acreage because under the total cropland 
factor method acreage that rightfully belongs to the cotton farmer is 
given to farmers who are not interested in planting cotton, only to 
have the same acreage lost to the county by virtue of failure to plant 
cotton. It is estimated that this county will probably have only 10,000 
acres in cotton as compared with an average of 28,000 acres. 

This figure as arrived at by the partial schedule of individual farm 
allotments is furnished by the report of two gins at Maxwell, namely, 
the H. H. Schawe gin and the N. Martindale gin. 

The schedule as furnished is herewith enclosed. While the schedule 
is not complete with regard to all the customers served by this gin we 
believe it to be a representative picture of the situation, at least that 
portion of our county producing cotton. 
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Economically it is estimated this county will lose one million dollars 
in revenue from the cotton acreage thus not allotted to the farmer who 
makes cotton his livelihood and his business. 

Further, since 95 percent of the cotton of this county is hand-har- 
vested, it involves more than just a landlord or landowner. 

It simply means that the man who depends on cotton-picking for 
his living will not have the wherewithal to buy the necessities of life. 

We believe the only sound method for determining cotton acreage 
allotments for the cotton-producing portion of our county is to allow 
the individual cotton, fs armer to int 65 percent of his average acre- 
age for the 1951-52-53 period or 45 percent of his acreage in any 1 
of these 3 years, whic bia ver one would give him the most acreage ex- 
cept that no farm a may exceed 50 percent of the total culti- 
vated cropland on his farm. 

Also we favor the mandatory return of all unused cotton-acreage 
allotment for reapportionment. We believe that for the sake of effi- 
ciency all crops planted on farms should be measured every year rather 
than only when it is likely that acreage controls shall come into effect 

or are in effect. 

We believe that there is great need for the products our farmers pro- 
duce, especially so in other parts of the world. Therefore we wish to 
emphasize that our Government explore and use all ways and means at 
its disposal to get the foods and fibers into the hands of the needy. 

We are in favor of 90 percent parity. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


YVarwell, Caldwell County 


H. H. SCHAWE GIN CUSTOMERS’ COTTON ACREAGI 
Name Cropland s-year aver- 1954 allot- 
age planting ment 
1cres icres Acres 

Theodore Schawe 285 218 69.9 
William Germer 10 346 113.0 
Barrier Farm 134 119 32. 4 
W. T. Best 140 71 25.4 
Olivia Johnson 48 37 15.0 
Fritz Germer 150 120 36.0 
O. M. Hoftmar ' 221 170 | 52.0 
B. E. Scheel &3 70 18.4 
J. E. Connally 347 227 85.0 
E : Bock 321 310 79.0 
i. Mever 320 186 73.0 
H, Hill zers 420 285 | 104.0 

A verage 2, 809 2, 159 | 703. 1 
Reduction, percent 67. 5 

N. MARTINDALE GIN CUSTOMERS’ COTTON ACREAGE 

Robert Bartling | 575 | 360 146. 2 
L. M. Armar 1,040 | 590 20. 0 
George N Ma rtindale 270 | 204 | 67.0 
Gus Holcomb 200 210 | 51.0 

A verage 2, 125 | 1, 364 524. 2 
Reduction, percent 61.6 





I, H. H. Schawe, Maxwell, Tex., hereby certify that the above is true and 
correct to the best of my knowledge and belief and that this is a fair average 
for the reduction in cotton acreage for the western half of Caldwell County, 
which produces over half of the cotton of the county. 


H. H. ScHAawe, 


Marwell, Tew., Caldwell County. 
Dated: January 12, 1954. 
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STATEMENT OF C. N. VON ROEDER, SNYDER, SCURRY COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Roeper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repre- 
sent the Scurry County Farm Bureau; 1 ‘ather, I am here in their be- 
half. We have a problem there that is rather specific or limited to 
west Texas, and our county in particular. That is in regard to farm 
credit. 

We have about 160 farmers in the Curry County Farm Bureau and 
others at least in this county who have got to the road’s end. 

They have gone as far as they can with the credit facilities available. 
We did not get busy early enough. We had a little oil boom there 
and a lot of farmers in the drought towns, we did not get busy early 
enough to avail ourselves of all of the FHA facilities for credit. 

Consequently we did not get a full-time man in our county, repre- 
senting FHA, and now our farmers have reached the point where a 
disaster loan would not help a good many of them. 

We need credit immediately for them ; we need a longer term credit. 
Our lending agencies have carried, due to the 3-year drought, they 
have carried the load as long as they « can. 

It is not a question of baiting them out but it is a question of help- 
ing the farmers continue in their operations. 

We have about 160 applications and no full-time man is in our 
county. We have had to use a man in the neighboring county 1 or 2 
days a week who could process about 2 applications a day. 

With that 160 before him, most of them would get assistance too 
late to do them any good in this year’s crop. 

I don’t know what can be done. They say the long-term of FHA 
funds are exhausted. But no doubt there can be some made available. 
The lending agencies probably would not like to sign a waiver on the 
mortgages that they have on the implements and machinery because 
the curtailed acreage would very likely not much more than pay op- 
erational expenses. 

Therefore the disaster loan would be of very little benefit. If we 
could get a full-time man in Scurry County and more of the produc- 
tion and subsistence money made available so that we might have from 
3 to 5 or even 7 years on some of those loans, we can tide over and not 
many of them have to quit the business. 

That is a problem that is rather peculiar to Scurry County perhaps 
because we don’t have this full-time man and I don’t know just how 
far the committee could go in helping us out. 

In discussing the matter with Bob Poage he suggested that we come 
down and he would grant us time before the committee, and so we took 
him up on that proposition. 

Thank you very much for your time and for anything that you might 
possibly be able to do for us to help us out. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Van Roeder, we have with us an Assistant Secre- 
tarv of Agriculture, Mr. Farrington, who can help you on that. 

I suggest you confer with him today. He can give you some valu- 
able suggestions. 

Mr. Horven. The next witness is Walter A. Sussdorf, followed by 
Dr. R. G. Garrett. 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER A. SUSSDORF, PRESIDENT, ANDERSON 
COUNTY COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, ELKHART, TEX. 


Mr. Sussporr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here today representing the Anderson County Cotton Producers Asso- 
ciation of Anderson County, Palestine, Tex. That is east of here— 
east Texas. It is more or less central east Texas. 

Before I read a brief statement, we would like to submit to your 
committee, I would like to include along with our group the Cherokee 
County Agricultural Workers Association who are in the similar sit- 
uation we are in with this present cotton-allotment law. 

Cherokee County has asked me to include them in our group as 
representing the same views. I could also say that all of east Texas 
would be and is affected as we are in this situation. 

I would like to read this letter. The Anderson County Cotton 
Producers Association, composed of 90 members, in open meeting 
authorized me to make the following information available to you 
and to invite your consideration to the following requests: 


It is thought that the cotton program for 1954 is manifestly unfair to a great 
many Anderson County cotton producers. Over 80 local farmers have had their 
cotton acreage reduced by more than 50 percent of the average of their 1951, 
1952, 1958 plantings. 

Some of the acreage reductions exceed 70 percent. These drastic reductions 
work extreme hardships on the land owners, of course, but the tenants are even 
more adversely affected. We respectfully request that you consider supporting 
an amendment to the present law whereby each cotton planter will be allowed 
to plant at least 65 percent of the average of his last 3 crops or not less than 
50 percent of his total cropland acreage, whichever figure is the larger. 

We submit also that the present law should be amended to provide for the 
redistribution of acreage presently allotted to the farmers who do not intend 
to plant such acreage and who are willing to so declare. 

We also believe that the basic law should be revised so that a more equitable 
system of arriving at acreage allotments will be adopted and so that the condi- 
tion that prevails this year and the one that prevailed in 1950 will not recur. 

The Anderson County Cotton Producers Association recognizes the advan- 
tages and virtual necessity of an effective curb on cotton production. We feel, 
however, that the restrictions should be uniformly applied, and that it should 
not discriminate against those farmers who depend primarily upon cotton for 
their livelihood. 

Appended hereto please find a few examples of the 1954 acreage allotment as 
compared to the previous 3-year average plantings. Please notice that the 
severe reductions do not necessarily extend to the large producers only. 


We will not go into reading the small list that I have here but for 
example I would like to state Mr. Bob Till planted 100 acres in 1951 
and 1952 and 1953. He was allotted 29 acres this year. 

There are other cases here of severe cuts on one of the larger farms. 
We have Mr. J. O. Monnig, who planted 829 acres in the 3-year aver- 
age and received 228 acres. 

All the larger farms are operated by tenants primarily. Therefore, 
they will be out of work if the present : allotment is allowed to stand. 

We appreciate this opportunity to be here and thank you very much. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 
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Average Average | 
veag. Alloted : Alloted 
Producer —— acres Producer —— acres 
1951-53 | 1954 1951-53 1954 
Bob Till_- 100 29 W. T. Grigsby S4 38 
Claud High 50 18 Moore & Wardlaw 1, 000 291 
Ray Coleman ‘ 255 | 124 || 8S. F, Coleman | 215 97.5 
J. W. MeMahon 680 208 || S. H, Coleman 58 24 
C. C. Brown 75 | 19 George C. Hogg 45 17 
J. O. Monnig 829 228 || J. W. Williams 24 12 
Carl Cooper 4 78 40 Sam Baston | 30 14 


Mr. Horven. The next witness is Dr. R. G. Garrett, to be followed 
by Jack Yarbrough. 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. G. GARRETT, THORNDALE, TEX. 


Dr. Garrett. I am R. G. Garrett, a horse doctor. I do not want to 
get you confused about it. I am from Milan County and Williamson 
County. That is Bob Polk’s district. I represent the Brushy Creek 
Watershed Association. 

What I have to say pertains to soil conservation and flood prevention. 
I would like to present a water-conservation and flood-prevention 
program that I consider very essential to our particular section as well 
as many other sections in the United States. 

I am not here just to socialize, although I am enjoying the fellowship. 
I certainly do hope that the gesture of inviting us together here and 
hearing our problems will be conscientiously presented to the powers 
that be further up the line and will not be dropped right here. 

I will briefly describe our problem that pertains to a flood-prevention 
program on Brushy Creek. There are many situations just like this 
all over the United States, but this is specific with us and that is why 
I bring it up. 

This stream lies in Williamson and Milan Counties, heading in 
Williamson County and terminating as it enters the San Gabriel River 
in Milan County. 

The stream is about 50 miles long and lies in the center of a valley 
about 2 miles wide that drains all of the lands south of the San Gabriel 
River watershed and the lands north of the Colorado watershed, which 
means that the drainage into this creek and valley is several miles wide. 

Needless to say this fertile valley is vulnerable to frequent inun- 
dation that destroys thousands of dollars worth of crops to say noth- 
ing of the fertile soils that are washed down into the valley, creek and 
finally into the Brazos and the gulf. 

The need of harnessing this drainage system is urgent as we are 
going to have to account for these soils to our children and to their 
children. It appears strange to us that we can spend millions with 
no returns to so many of our pseudo friends, and I do mean pseudo, 
abroad, yet a program of this nature would not be given priority 
over many of the millions that we give away each year to other countries 
that only smile at the gift so long as they are receiving it. 

We feel that there should be an organized effort that includes every 
farm and ranch that drains into the watershed of Brushy Creek to 
keep as much of the water as possible on each — thus prevent- 
ing the flooded valley and conserving the soil and water on the uplands. 
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This program would include strict terracing on the farmlands and 
a system of retention dams in the pasture lands that drain into the 
stream. Many of the services needed to institute such a program are 
already on the payroll of the Government, namely, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Corps of Army Engineers. 

The President included in his message to Congress this last week 
a section on conservation, and in that section he mentioned a flood- 
prevention program. The folks in our section know that there are 
many drainage systems in the United States that are very much like 
ours and millions of acres of valley lands could be made productive 
and the moisture and soils of the uplands could be conserved. 

This type of program, gentlemen, appears to us to be real conser- 
vation in action. We feel that time is of the essence to get it going. 
We feel confident that such a program can and will be carried out. 

First, I have corresponded with Mr. Poage about this and the re- 
turn that I got from him amazed me, the thoroughness with which he 
answered my letter. With the information that Mr. Poage has, 
along with the President knowing enough about it to mention it— 
and if you read his speech it is in there—and the President is familiar 
with the need—we have a specimen of a country to work with. 

We have the physical ck. the setup there. 

Another thing, it would create a lot of year-round farm labor 
by conserving and we could put a lot more valley land in cultivation. 
It would create in building the retention dams, it would create a lot 
of labor, too. 

The main labor it would create would help the farm labor, the 
year-round farm labor that would have to be kept on these farms. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Dr. Garrett, may I say to you that before the com- 
mittee left Washington we reported out the Hope bill, which covers 
this entire subject. I am quite sure you are also familiar with the 
fact that the Appropriations Committee last year made provision for 
the establishment of 50 pilot plants throughout the United States. 
I think I should say that this committee is very sympathetic to what 
you are trying to do. We are soil conservation minded and we are 
doing everything we can to help you out in your problem. 

The next witness is Jack Yarbrough. 


STATEMENT OF JACK YARBROUGH, REPRESENTING THE LAMB 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Yarsroucu. Gentlemen of the committee, we are happy to have 
you in Texas. As I represent the Lamb County Farm Bureau, I also 
represent myself as an individual farmer. I have been up and down 
in the farming game from my first crop of cotton. It was in 1914. I 
have been all through the ropes since then. 

We are extremely interested in our section of the country in the 
new bill that you have introduced on the increasing of the cotton 
acreage from the 17 plus to 21 plus for this reason——— 

Mr. Asert. Where is Lamb County? 

Mr. YarsrouaH. It is in the northwest part of Texas, in the south 
plains area, 50 miles. It starts in from about 30 to 50 miles northwest 
of Lubbock. 
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We are very interested in this. As you know, we are principally 
a cotton-growing cc anty. This year we had extreme drought in a part 
of our county. Two-thirds of our county is an irrigated county. We 
have 164,000 acres in our county that is drought-stricken. 

This year only 59,000 acres of that was seeded to cotton, and none 
of that was harvested. It was all lost. We would like some provision 
in the law whereby in case of a or some national hazard if we 
lose our cotton this year we might get a little more cotton next year. 

In the past when we did not have controls we lost our cotton to 
drought or sand and the next year we would double up, so to speak. 
Not only our county but a million acres or so south of us are in 
about the same shape. Many of those farmers operators have not 
made a crop in 4 years and they are right at the end of discontinuing 
operations. The increase in acreage would taper us off until in a 
year or so we could get into some program where we could realize 
that we could go on and farm. 

People in our county in that district are well aware that we have 
to have controls. In the early thirties we produced all the cheap 
cotton we wanted. We like controls. In my particular oe cline 
at present, this year, I had some thousand acres in cotton. My allot- 
ment for 1954 is 387 acres. That is quite a cut from where I am 
geared up to do a thousand acres. 

We have the equipment. They cut me down to 387. We feel in 
our county, and the boys who really get out and farm, that this 
little increase will not amount to but about 10 acres to the hundred, 
but it will give us just a little opportunity to pay our bills and keep 
our economy sort of stable. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity to be here and I want 
to express to you from our county our appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of coming before you. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Acreage for cotton in Lamb County 


1947 dees _...... 223, 698 | 1954 allotment sNews 193, 657 
1948_ 4 _....... 222,000] Amended bill: 
T0800 asian isahipnaiansgieinciiaaiaie 128, 795 3-year average___ - 360, 029 
1951 ae ee A 65 percent of base planted_ 234, 219 
1952 = geil as Pro rata (new bill) __.- 234, 157 
1953 - ud sctiinhikd Gee 1951 acreage___- as 377, 000 
5-year average (1947-52) __._. 263, 298 Cropland in county__-_ 493, 471 
66 peregnt. Of. DOR. tere 178, 713 Trend increase _._-__- 19, 533 
a a el a 19, 944 


Mr. Hoeven. Thank you. The next witness is Mr. A. P. MeWil- 
liams, of the Hale County Farm Bureau, to be followed by Posie 
Cunningham. 


STATEMENT OF A. P. McWILLIAMS, REPRESENTING THE HALE 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. McWuu1aMs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am from Hale County, Tex. That is on the high plains of Texas, 
Plainview, Tex. 

We are ina comparatively new cotton-growing area but a highly 
developed cotton-growing area. Needless to say our cut has been 
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tremendous. We think, though, that the 65-45-40 amendment will 
correct that cut as much as it can be corrected now. 

I have quite a number of facts and figures as to what the cut in 
Hale County has done to us. But rather than read all of those 
figures I will just submit them for future reference. 

As far as parity, we cannot go along a sliding-scale parity so long 
as agriculture is the only business using it. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Posie Cunningham. 


STATEMENT OF POSIE CUNNINGHAM, CASTRO COUNTY COTTON 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Cunnincuam. Iam Posie Cunningham. I ama Castro County 
farmer, a member of the Castro County Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Hoeven. Where is Castro County ¢ 

Mr. CunninGHam. It joins Lamb County. The man who spoke 
on the north. It is south of the counties in the Panhandle. 

We do not have any great big speech to make here. We are kind of 
a peculiar county. Our county is a strip of about 9 miles across the 
south part of the county that has raised cotton as long as any place 
in west Texas. 

Two-thirds of our county has been a wheat county and we are 
presenting our cast strictly on premiums. Our population has doubled 
in the last 4 years. 

Farmers are coming from cotton counties south, most of them GI’s, 
those who got footholds with their fathers and bought land and 
brought cotton equipment with them, and started farming in our 
county. 

We have a paper here. I would like to file the paper rather than 
to go over it. It is on trends. There is one question I would like 
to ask this committee. I have been asked to ask it by county author- 
ities in our county. 

Where do you get BAE figures? What formula do you use to arrive 
at BAE figures? That is the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
How are those figures arrived at? That is what we want to know. 

The reason I am asking that 

Mr. Apert. They get gin reports, spot checks, and different kinds 
of ways. I do not think we would be capable of answering that. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. In 1950 we were allocated, and we planted 7,287 
acres and measured it, and BAE gives us 4,704 acres for that year. 
That is the reason we are asking the question. 

Mr. Axserr. I think your problem ought to be submitted directly 
to the Bureau of Agricultura] Economics. 

Mr. CunntnocHam. Where could we get in contact with them? Are 
they in Washington ? 

Mr. Hoeven. The Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. ABert. They have a State office. ‘ 

Mr. CunntnouHam. In 1953 we had 114,627.7 acres, and that is meas- 
ured cotton, and they gave us 93,044 acres. We measured it to the 
tenth of an acre in 1953. That is our previous year. They cut us 
there something like 17,000 acres. That would be about 20 percent. 
It is about a 20-percent cut that they have taken on us there. 
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We are a county that has 428,000 acres of cultivated land. In pre- 
vious years we had alloted on our total allotment on wheat and cotton, 
It has fallen off a hundred thousand acres from our last allotments to 
the allotments now, although we have planted all of our land in basic 
crops. 

It has come through trends. We had so many people that had 
dropped wheat and taken up other crops. Wheat is more of a large 
basic acreage commodity, and cotton is more concentrated on smaller 
acres and we have lost 100,000 acres. 

In other words, we have had 134,000 alloted to wheat and 35,000 
allotted to cotton. 

Mr. Horven. Do you have facts and figures to substantiate that! 

Mr. CunninGHam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoeven. Wil you file that with the committee ? 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Castro County, Dimmitt, Tea. 


Basic data and 1954 allotments: Total cultivated acres 428, 000 
: | Reported and 
| BAF | measured 
aoc i bs bciibasabihibed .| 
1947 history acreage: | | 
BAE July 1 6, 850 | 
War C and Vet Cr.. 3, 280 | 
—e 10, 130 12, 194. 
1948 history acreage_--. 10, 000 | 13, 059. 0 
1950 history acreage 4, 704 7, 287.0 
1951 history acreage-_. ; 64, 500 77, 230.0 
1952 history acreage _ 92, 000 108, 843.0 
1953 history acreage (93, 044) | 114, 627.7 
1954 official county allotment 35, 097 
1950 official county allotment 8, 234 


Average of 1951-53 planted acres 
Number acres allocated for trend 





Trend in wheat acreage from 1947 through 1953 | Planted acres Allotments 
| 
1947 287, 000 | 
1948 ; 235, 000 | 
Rg iied- bicacteten ansuendeit ‘ | 220, 000 | 
1950 east 185, 000 | 216, 741 
ae aie ww sharduatelstalielon ‘ 4 “ 198, 000 és 
1952... — 4 154, 000 
Ee SRG tdaccubennuns ‘ é 119, 000 134, 000 


Mr. Horven. The next witness is Mr. James Kirby. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES KIRBY, REPRESENTING THE DEAF SMITH 
COUNTY COTTON FARMERS 


Mr. Kirsy. Gentlemen of the House Agriculture Committee, I 
represent the Deaf Smith County Farm Bureau and the county 
chamber of commerce. Deaf Smith County is on the north fringe 
of the cotton-producing area of Texas, up on the Panhandle. On 
behalf of these farmers and these organizations we take this oppor- 
tunity of requesting the House Agriculture Committee to support 
the Senate-approved cotton bill increasing the 1954 cotton-planting 
allotment of 21,279,342 acres. 
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The cotton farmers of Deaf Smith County, Tex., have come over 
500 miles to meet with this committee and to advise you of one of 
the most extreme hardship cases in Texas that resulted from the 
recent acreage allotments. 

Our 263 cotton farmers were given allotments to divide up 6,923 
acres. This is a cut from 17,363 measured acres in 1953 and 20,000 
the previous year. 

Our county factor of 0.0883 has cut most farmers so severely that 
the cotton equipment alone would represent an estimated $94 per 
acre for the allotted acres. As a result of the cut, many of our 
farmers find the allotments given them so small that it is not eco- 
nomically sound to plant any cotton. f 

This loss of equipment that cannot be used for any other farming 
operation represents an average investment of $2,000 per farmer 
as shown by a canvass of farmers at our January 11 meeting. One- 
third of our farmers raise cotton. This loss of equipment invest- 
ment would work a hardship on the county economy. 

We have many new cotton farmers with a new investment that 
they have not yet been able to depreciate in the tax program or earn 
enough in income to pay for. This is true in view of our two-thirds 
bale average production under irrigation. 

The cotton farmers of Deaf Smith County go on record as approving 
the bill passed by the Senate yesterday. The proposed increase in 
our county acreage to 12,654 under the new program would give the 
necessary relief we need. 

We approve the administration of the cotton program on a local 
level and the reallocation within the county of unused acres. 

Mr. Hoeven. We will next hear from James P. Williams and R. E. 


Franklin, and each of the gentlemen are recognized for 214 minutes. 
STATEMENT OF JAMES P. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Witutams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Jim Williams, from Langhorn, the Big Bend country of Texas. 
IT will ask the committee to bear with me because I came from the 
desert country here where it is so swampy I contracted a cold. 

The thing we want in our country is just a fair cotton allotment. 
We want at least 90-percent parity guaranteed. We want a labor 
agreement with Mexico that the farmer and rancher of the United 
States can live with. 

We want last but not least adequate long-term financing with a 
decent rate of interest. We have a rather peculiar situation in our 
country. There has not been any farming done in that country since 
time began until in 1949 they discovered water in that country and 
in 1949 they planted 1,740 acres of cotton. i 

In 1950 we were faced with allotments and our county got 191 acres. 
The last 3 years 1951, 1952, and 1953, we planted an average of 8,000 
acres of cotton in that county. 

In our allotment under the present program, we have 3,186 acres, or 

about 20 percent of our cultivated acres. 
_ As I said in the beginning, all we want is a fair allotment. We are 
in a country where we cannot raise anything but cotton profitably. 
We can raise anything that grows this side of the equator but we 
cannot get financing on anything but cotton. 
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As you fellows know, when anybody buys a farm and has to drill 
an irrigation well and buy pumps and motors and level that land, to 
start with brushing mesquite land and getting it into a state of culti- 
vation, it costs a lot of money. 

In 1950 we were faced with these allotments and in 1951 the Govern 
ment came back and told us to plant everything in cotton. They 
needed 16 million bales of cotton and had to have it to fight a war. As 
a result, the farmers in our country planted more land, dug more 
irrigation land, and bought more tractors that they owe money on. 

The only way they can pay for that land and equipment i is by having 
more cotton. They cannot do it and plant 20 percent of their land to 
cotton. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Franklin? 


STATEMENT OF R. E. FRANKLIN, CULVERSON COUNTY 


Mr. Franxurn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I 
am from a different part of the county. There are two irrigated sec- 
tions in the country; one southeast of the town 12 miles, and another 
northeast, practically the same size. 

I share the same view that he does. The area I represent has been 
in cultivation for 8 years. Before then there was not any cultivation 
at all. It is all irrigation. We have private capital we can use to 
farm our cotton land with. We do not have any capital at all to raise 
other crops. There is none available. 

We recommend that the limit be raised on the FHA, which I believe 
is $10,000 now, to at least 25,000, to give us enough money to operate 
on. 

If we just borrow money to raise cotton they tie up all of our 
machinery and we cannot raise money to raise our feedstuffs on. 

We recommend that instead of having a direct grant for certain 
soil-conservation practices, that we be extended long-term credit of a 
larger amount to do our soil-conservation work. 

The direct grant from the Federal Government is so small it does 
not do anyone any particular good. If we could get a larger amount 
we could do what soil-conservation work needed to be done and would 
not accept anything for free. It would all be paid back eventually 
and with the betterment of our farms we could raise better crops. 


I want to thank the committee for the opportunity of appearing 
before you. 


Mr. Horven. The next witness is Harold Hodges, of Memphis, 
Tex., to be followed by Alex Dickie, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD HODGES, PRESIDENT OF THE HALL 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, OF MEMPHIS, TEX. 


Mr. Hopces. Mr. Chairman, members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee: Iam Harold Hodges, president ef the Hall County Farm Bureau 
of Memphis, Tex. I live in the lower Panhandle of west Texas 1S, IN 
the drought area where we have not made a crop now in the last 4 years 
or 3 years, due to drought, and the previous year from hail. 

We have a situation there that is very bad to our farmers. We have 


some facts and figures here in regard to the allotments of Hall C ounty 
and what they have made in the } past 6 years, 
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Being a cotton farmer representative of the more than 1,000 cotton 
farmers in Hall County, Tex., I would like to point out the effect of 
the severe acreage reduction under the 1954 program on my farm and 
in my county. 

Our present allotment for Hall County is 98,826 acres although our 
acreage for the past 7 years has been as follows: 1947, 116,000; 1948, 
117,000; 1949, 175,000; 1950, 97,000. This 97,000 acres that was 
planted and measured was due to things that happen that are beyond 
the farmers’ control. In other words, we had a hail storm that cut 
out lots of acres in Hall County that year. Our yields from the al- 
lotments: 1951, 176,000; 1952, 178,000; and 1953, 180,000. 

For 3 years we have had a serious drought in this area. On the 
total acreage in Hall County the last 3 years, 1951-53, our average 
yield has been only .16 of a bale or 80 pounds of lint per acre as com- 
pared to .38 of a bale or 190 pounds lint per acre the 3 previous years, 
1948, 1949, and 1950. 

The farmers of our county have not contributed to any extent to 
any surplus of cotton now existing and, due to the 3 years of drought, 
we are in a serious financial condition. We have farmers who are 
farming big tracts of land that haven’t made 5 bales in the last 3 years. 
Those farmers need a loan, a longtime loan, whereby they can pay 
part of that out, say so much the first year and on through from 3 to 
«years. We think our acreage allotment should be increased to take 
care of the drought area whether it is in Hall County or wherever it is. 
These people are in dire need of cotton acres. In other words, that 
is the only way they have to make a living. That is all they plant 
there. We respectfully petition you to give this matter your serious 
consideration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hogven. Mr. Alex Dickie, Jr., to be followed by Mr. D. D. Lee. 


STATEMENT OF ALEX DICKIE, JR., PRESIDENT, DENTON COUNTY 
LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, CRUM, TEX. 


Mr. Dickie. Mr. Chairman and Representatives: I represent the 
Denton County Livestock Association. It is just north of the Dallas- 
Fort Worth area. We have a membership of 180 paid members. 
In September of 1953 we held our first meeting with regard to price 
support for beef cattle. At that meeting there were 2 men op- 
posed to our resolutions calling for 100 percent of parity price support 
on beef cattle. At that same meeting we voted to make an attempt 
to be included in the drought disaster area. At the same meeting 
we voted to try to secure more adequate loan facilities for our farmers 
and ranchers. We went to work and were put in the drought dis- 
aster area. We were in for a period of 9 days. We were taken out 
at the end of 9 days before anybody received any relief for this rea- 
son: Due to highly improved moisture conditions in Denton County. 
We hadn’t had any rains for the past 45 days, nor that 9 days we 
were in, nor for 35 days thereafter did we have any rain. We got 
no relief. 

We favored 100 percent of parity at every meeting we have held 
so far, very short of unanimous in our support of 100 percent of 
parity for beef cattle. The loan situation, we haven’t secured any 
relief on that. 
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I am a member of several organizations of the Southwest, the major 
ones, and have been a member of the ones doing our speaking. My 
proposal as an individual would be that instead of asking the various 
organizations and associations how the livestock producer feels to- 
ward beef cattle price support, is to put it in the form of a referendum 
and let the producer vote on it, if you really want to know how they 
feel. I don’t see that it would be any different from voting on cotton, 
wheat or other acreage allotments, I mean price supports. Put it in 
the form of a referendum and let us vote it. Don’t let the organiza- 
tions speak for us. More than half the farmers and ranchers of this 
country have no affiliation with any organization. To find out you 
are going to have to go to the producers themselves. 

I am a World War II veteran, 28 years old; I owe a lot of money 
and bought a little land. I represent a segment as an individual 
that I don’t think you are considering. In the newspapers, in the 
magazines, they say that our plight is brought about by these Johnny- 
come-latelys, these fly-by-night boys. I have known what I wanted 
to do all my life and I had to spend 3 years and 8 months in the 
service, and many veterans did the same thing. We, of necessity, 
had to go in at a high time. It is true you have some doctors, you 
have some idle rich in there that don’t make a living on it. There 
are a lot of us trying to make a living, trying to make the payments 
on our land and cattle and if you don’t help us we are done. If you 
will give us that chance to say whether we favor or disfavor price 
support on beef cattle I believe it will go 10 to 1 in favor of it. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. D. D. Lee, Chairman of the Concho County Farm 
Bureau. 

Is he present? 

(No response. ) 

Charles DeStefano, President of the Robertson County Farm Bur- 
eau, Franklin, Tex. You will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES DeSTEFANO, PRESIDENT, ROBERTSON 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, FRANKLIN, TEX. 


Mr. DeSrerano. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, it is a great pleasure to me to be here today facing you gentle- 
men in this time of need. I think that we need to let the Government 
know more about our affairs and the way to help us out. I am appear- 
ing here today representing not only the members of the Robertson 
County Farm Bureau but the general sentiment of the farmers of 
my county. We are greatly disturbed at what has already happened 
to farm income; and we have no hope that the immediate future 
holds anything better for us. 

We do not favor the so-called flexible price supports which the 
President has just proposed to Congress. Nor did we think that was 
what he had in mind in 1952 when he said that farmers deserved a 
fair share of the Nation’s income. This is a sliding scale which he 
has proposed and we think few things ever slide upward. Forcing us 
to lower prices when the things we have to buy are so high is 
planned ruin for the farmers of the Nation. But Mr. Chairman, he 
forgets that when we go down even the great General Motors will go 
down, too. 
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We “want a change,” ves. We want a change from 90 percent 
pe ity to the 100 percent which he held out to us in Minnesota. We 

‘annot make it now on the 90 percent—the spread is too great. And 
wie n we take into consideration the drastic acreage reduction in cot- 
ton it creates an economic crisis right now—this year of 1954. 

We want a change on the base of parity on cotton from Middling 
fifteen-sixteenth to Low Middling fifteen-sixteenth. There is too 
much difference. Trash in the cotton makes it grade Low Middling 
and from now on with mechanical cotton pic cng oed must change 
the base. In other words, I have been farming all my life and we 
—_ ays raised good cotton on grades but now the saris age has 

me and we have to pick it with mechanicals and you can’t get a 
Mick lling bale for it. It would cost the producer as much to produce 
a Low Middling bale as it does a Middling bale. 

‘To have a fair support we believe we should have the grade lowered 
from Middling to Low Middling. We want a change on the formula 
now used. It is based on 1909-14. Then we paid 75 cents a day for 
labor: now we pay SD. We paid $3.50 a bale for ginning; tod: ay we 
pay $22.50 per bale. Back there it took 1,500 pounds to make a bale. 
Now it takes 2,200. Cotton sold then for 10 and 14 cents a pound. 

When the formula was made labor was not counted in. Those days 
we did not know what a tractor or cottonpicker was. ‘Then we hand- 
picked the whole crop, the best grade of cotton. We must bring the 
formula up to the machine age. It cannot make it now on the old 
formula. 

We should have a cotton program like the peanut program, 1 for 
3S years. Then a farmer could plan ahead how to use his retired acres. 
That is a problem when you have it doled out 1 year ata time. As it 
stands now the farmer has no assurance. 

When it comes to livestock we believe in price supports. We want 
price supports and on a high level. We wish the Congress to re- 
member that twice the stockpiled food and feeds and the pastures 
and ranges of livestock the farmers of this Nation had on hand saved 
the free nations of the world. We beg that you will not put us back 
on a hand-to-mouth farming system again. 

I have some other papers here that I would like to file with the 
committee. 

Mr. Horven. Without objection. 

Mr. DeSrerano. I thank you gentlemen for giving me this 
opportunity. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FuTURE FARM PROGRAM FROM Roperrson CouNtTY 
FARM BUREAU 


1. Equal rights with labor and industry. 
Long-term financing at low rate of industry. 
Better-informed public. 

Experimental work in more localities. 

Soil conservation. 

Equal right with labor and industry is the most important thing for the 
farmer and livestock producer. We, as the backbone of our economy must 
receive a price for our products that will be as high relative to the prices of 
things we have to buy. This is equally important to labor as well as industry, 
because if we fail, so does labor and industry fail. So keep in mind that the 
farmer and the livestock producer cannot hope to survive, unprotected, in a 
protected world. Once again, we ask for 100 percent of parity. 


ty 


~ 
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Long-term financing at low rate of interest, is another important thing in 
our farm program. In times of droughts and price breaks we must have financial 
aid to survive. The banking laws will not permit the banks to make loans 
during these conditions. 

Better-informed public is another essential thing for the farmer and live 
stock producer. The general public does not realize the risk and hardships 
that the producer must endure to survive. They seem to have forgotten that we 
are working for them the same as they are working for us. If we fail, they 
fail. We have all got to pull together, if we expect to keep a high living stand 
ard. We are proud people and do not expect handouts from anyone. We work 
long hours, 14 to 16 hours a day, compared to 8 hours for most industrial 
workers. Our farming business is not comparable with any other business 
When we invest our money in our crops, we have no assurance whatsveve1 
of getting back one penny of it. Where in other business, they are reasonably 
sure of getting back their original investment There are many, many more 
things the general public needs to know and understand to fully realize the 
position of the farmer and livestock producer. 

Experimental work in more localities, also has a very essential place in our 
farm program. Our own Agricultural and Mechanical College Experimental 
Station is doing a very good job in this field. But it still is not enough in these 
changing times of ours. They need to spread out more and take in more soil 
types, grasses, irrigation, cattle breeds, and cheaper ways to produce. These 
are all very important to the producer. Last, but not least, is soil conservation 
This is a must. Our very existance depends on saving our soils. 

The beef-cattle producer has taken a beating in the last 3 years, due to the 
drought, declining prices, and protected things he has to buy. Now, pride cannot 
be used in offsetting price-supported feeds, machinery, fuel, and other supplies 
that he has to buy. We feel that as long as things that we have to buy are 
protected, then beef-cattle producers should be protected too. We have been 
told that no workable program can be worked out to support beef prices—But 
when prices were at a point that the producer could make a little money, they 
found a workable ceiling on beef cattle. In 1952 wholesale prices on heef de- 
clined 5 percent, while the producer received from 15 to 30 percent less. Now, 
gentlemen we feel that this is taking an unfair advantage of the producer—So 
here again we ask for equal rights with labor and industry. 

CHARLES DESTEFANO, 
President, Robertson County Farm Bureau, Hearne, Tez. 


Mr. Horven. Mr. Gene Mitchell, chairman of the Plainview Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

(No response. ) 

Mr. H. A. Stephens, of the Lampasas County Farm Bureau ? 

(No response. ) 

David Williams, a Fisher County farmer ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Herbert Green, Dawson County Farm Bureau? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Lee? 


STATEMENT OF J. D. LEE, OF HUDSPETH COUNTY, TEX. 
Mr. Ler. Iam J. D. Lee, of Hudspeth County, Tex. That isthe next 


to the most western county in Texas. It is a large semiarid ranching 
country. However, we have there a small irrigs ated district. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Lee, do you represent yourself or an organization ? 

Mr. Ler. Iam an individual farmer. However, I was selected by our 
Farm Bureau to come here and present our case. 

Gentlemen, our situation is unique in most ways inasmuch as we are 
a new territory out there. Water was discovered in this semidesert 
country in 1947. Our economy was set up on strictly cotton, financed 
by Anderson Clayton in western cotton and oil. We have today 26,000 
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acres of cotton and 134 individual farmers. We produced last year 
$3,260,320 worth of cotton. We havea very high productive area there 
and a very good farming country, but we have never established our- 
selves as a diversified farming community due to the fact, as I said, we 
are new and we don’t have a cotton history. 

This year, of course, like everyone else, we were cut very close on 
cotton acreage, and we think possibly we can survive that due to the 
fact that we have so many other things we could raise if we had a 
market. We are located 93 miles due east of El Paso in what is known 
as the Salt Flat area. 

We are 65 miles from the nearest railroad. We have no public utili- 
ties. We drive 23 miles to use an emergency telephone. We have no 
banks that recognize us as in their area. We have made repeated re- 
quests for finances from different Government organizations. We have 
had applications from the Farmers’ Home Administration for loans as 
far back as last August without even any committee hearings on them. 
We have a number of farmers there today who are waiting on their 
plowing to see if they can be financed. We are certainly in accord 
with the 65-45-50 formula that has been discussed and we would be 
in accord with most anything that would see that we survive. We have 
invested there $2,280,000 in equipment and machinery. It will cost 
the individual farmer about $15,000 to set up 1 pump well and irrigate. 
Most of these farmers, as I said, have come from other parts of the 
country. We are familiar with the way the rest of Texas and the rest 
of the country lives and operates.’ Many of us lived in tents and trail- 
ers until we set up our operation. 

We are faced with the proposition there that unless some Federal 
lending agency or private lending agencies come to our rescue, of going 
completely broke. It isn’t something that is a long-term situation, it is 
an immediate situation with us. 

The only request I have to make would be if you gentlemen could 
use your influence to aid us in getting just what the rest of the Nation 
is getting. We understand and know it to be a fact that other parts 
of the country have available finances of some sort. We have none. 
No insurance company will make us land loans. We bought this land 
at a low figure and developed it at our own initiative and our own in- 
vestment and now we are faced with the proposition of complete loss 
unless we can have different lending agencies to recognize us. 

The Federal land bank doesn’t recognize our area notwithstanding 
the fact that we have one of the most favorable water reports in the 
entire United States. We are just asking you to consider anything 
that will give us more cotton allotment. Also, if you can possibly aid 
us in any way in securing finances so that we can keep in the farming 
business. 

I appreciate this opportunity to meet with you and I have some 
figures I would like to file with you. 

Mr. Horven. Without objection you may file the figures. 

(The document is as follows :) 


Devt Crry, TEx., January 4, 1953. 
Dell City, Tex., a semidesert country, has 134 irrigated farms totaling 26,000 
acres of which 20,700 acres were planted to cotton in 1953 with $3,960,000 gross 
income. In 1952 there were 18,000 acres with a $3,260,320 gross income, with 
a payroll of approximately $880,000 annually. 
This area is 3.500 feet above sea level with a 7-month growing season, with 
mild winter and hot summer. Dell City farmers have about $2,280,000 invested 
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in machinery and equipment. The average value of the farmland is about $250 
per acre. 

Dell City is located 90 miles east of El Paso in the Salt Flat area, 183 miles 
north of United States Highways 180 and 62 with no public utilities, 65 miles 
from a railroad, 90 miles to banking, marketing, and shopping facilities. 

There is no bank or lending agency either private or Federal that is currently 
willing to do business here except Western Cotton Oil Co., of Anderson, Clay- 
ton County. 

Dell City has an unlimited amount of shallow water for irrigation, discovered 
in 1947. The principal crop grown here has been cotton, which will be allotted 
to about 30 percent of the cropland for 1954 due to the short cotton history here 

If private capital or a Federal lending agency does not come to the aid of 
Dell City soon this will be an agriculture ghost town. 

Dell City could easily and profitably divert to other crops with a reasonable 
amount of financial aid. 

I am asking you, as United States Senator, if there is anything you can do 
to bring about a larger cotton allotment or financial aid to all the farmers of 
Dell City, any additional cotton acreage figured on the 5-year history of our pro- 
duction would be of very little help since this valley has grown from nothing to 
its present size in 5 years. It is possible that the Farmers’ Home Administration 
could help us financially if they had sufficient personnel and were not 150 miles 
distant. 

Any assistance you can give this request will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


We find that with no proven profitable crop for about 70 percent of our farm- 
land and 65 miles from a railroad, with no markets or warehousing assured and 
no financial aid available from banks or long-term lending agencies, that it would 
be wise to adopt a cautious, go slow policy even though it meant leaving the 
sround idle for a year or two until we find a sure profitable product to produce 

We do however feel that we have a very productive soil, abundant water, and 
ideal climate for general farming. 

That due to the fact our valley was developed on a cotton economy, we must 
develop a diversified farming practice to be successful, though this will not be 
possible without outside capital either invested or loaned, since most farmers 
here in our short history of 2 to 5 years have invested their profits in additional 
land, machinery and equipment, improvements and payments on land. 

There are very few able to change their farming practices or switch to a 
product that could not be substantially financed as is cotton. 

This committee believes that financial support is the one thing most essential 
to the continued prosperity of the Dell City farming area, and we will be glad 
to furnish to all interested individuals or organizations, facts pertaining to 
our ability to produce the average value of our farmland, supply of water, and 
personal assets. 

COMMITTEE 


J. D. Lee Jim Resley 
Steve Snedonovich Newell R. Hays 
Ek. L. Stone Clay R. Dyer 


Mr. Horven. Is Mr. Berg of Panhandle, Tex., present? He is vice 
president of the Texas Farmers Union. 
Mr. Berg, we will hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF J. J. BERG, VICE PRESIDENT OF TEXAS FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Bere. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Commit- 
tee. My name is Joe Berg. I live in the Panhandle of Texas and pro- 
duce wheat and cattle. I live on and own and operate my own farm. 

First, I want to thank you for this opportunity of appearing here 
before you. We appreciate very much your coming out here to the 
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grassroots and finding out what the farmers want. I think that is the 
way it should be done and we hope that in the future we will have 
opportunities such as this again. 


! think one of the most eget int thin os that we are contronted 

th—pardon me, but I must men n that I am vice president of the 
Texas Farmer: Union and in that apart I meet a lot of people. I 
think that when I make my few remarks I am speaking for a lot of 
SI ll] fan ype Tarmers We ire especially interested ina price 
support program, and not a sliding-scale price sup port. The sliding 
( licle the nall farmer ear out. qdont see any reason 
why a farmer should ‘be satisfied with 90 percent of parity because 
parity only means on a level. [think that we should have 100 percent 
parity-price support. I am sure that the farmers that are producing 


the perishable commodities feel as though they have been left out and 

{ think that the support price for perishab les is as important as the 
b tsic commodities because it 1s basic to them. 

I also wish to state that the situation that has happened to the 
cattlemen in this last year—and I happen to be one of them—has 
proved that we must have a support price for cattle. I know within 
my own mind that the Government has lost a lot more money from 
income revenue that it would ever have cost them to support cattle. 
I think that we should vO all out for support prices that will protect 
the farmer because agriculture is the base of our whole economy and 
if we have healthy agriculture it will help not only the farmer but the 
laboring man and the businessman as well. 

They talk about surpluses. I don’t think we have ever had surpluses. 
As long as we have hungry people in the world let’s not call them sur- 
pluses, let’s work on the program of better distribution. Today we 
are living in a pretty small world. When the people are hungry all 
around the world it is our problem. I think a lot of research work 
should be done in trying to find ways and means of using the amounts 
of foods we don’t need in this country and to move it to the lands where 
people are hungry. Research should be done in the matter of mone 
tary problems and problems of trade. 

Another thing about. this support-price program: The only free 
enterprise the farmers have ever enjoyed is when we have had a farm 
program. They talk about us being regimented. The only time I was 
ever regimented is when we didn’t have a support program. Farmers 
have been free under this program we have had in the past few years. 
Sure we have had acreage allotments. We have had to reduce our 
acreage and every farmer is willing to do that. If that is the method 
we have to resort to to take care of our surpluses we should do it. 

[ still think we should produce, produce in abundance and move 
this food where it can be used because there are plenty of places where 
it is needed and if we want to have peace in the world and stop com 
munism, food is the best weapon that we have. I think that we should 
work to that end. We have many other problems that I agree with, the 
Soil Conservation, FHA, the old former PMA, REA. We should have 
more and higher appropriations for those programs because they have 
done a vood job. 

I am like the man who spoke here this morning who said he would 
be for a sliding-scale price support if they would put it on everything 
else. Let us stop aa recognize that practically every phase of our 
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economy is subsidized in some way or another, through tax amortiza- 
tion, through cost-plus programs, through tariffs, or some way or 
another. The farmer must have that protection. The farmer does 
not have any way of setting a price on his own commodities. When he 
produces something he just goes to town and says here it is. The 
only protection he has is when we have had a Government program 
that has given us protection in the last few years. 

Those programs should be run by the farmers themselves. I heart- 
ily endorse the PMA programs that we have had with the farmer- 
elected committees, and I think that if you turn that over to the 
farmers they can run it very well. 

Gentlemen, I am not going to take up any more of your time. I 
hope that you will take out from the books the sliding-scale price 
support law put on there in 1949 and let’s put something there that 
will really put agriculture on an even keel with our whole economy. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much for coming out here. I hope in 
the future you will come back. 

(The document is as follows :) 


RePorT oF J. J. BerG, Vice PRESIDENT OF TEXAS FARMERS UNION, TO THE 
House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


FENTLEMEN: I live in the Panhandle of Texas; I own, operate, and live on 
my farm and ranch and produce cattle, wheat, and grain sorghums. 

First, I would like to thank you for coming out to the grassroots to find out 
what kind of a farm program the farmers want, and I think that is the way it 
should be, because I think the farmers know better than anyone what they want 
and what is best for them as well as others who depend upon agriculture directly 
or indirectly for their living. 

We must realize that the farmer is in a much different position than any other 
part of our economy as he has never been able to place a price on the things 
that he produces whereas everything that he purchases has a marked price that 
he must pay in order to obtain it; therefore, it is most imperative that he have a 
support price guaranteed by the Federal Government in order to stay in business, 
support a family, and have a decent standard of living. We urge that the sliding- 
seale price-support law that was written on the books back in 1948 and 1949 
be removed and a rigid support of 100 percent of parity be adopted. This should 
apply to the basics, and cattle should be included. The lack of a support price 
for cattle has caused many small farmers and ranchers to go broke. This means 
a big drop of income-tax revenue for the Federal Government which beyond all 
doubt will be much greater than the cost of a support-price program would have 
been. 

Perishable commodities should also be supported by some means as the farm 
family that produce perishable commodities depend upon that for their living 
and it is just as basic to them as wheat, cotton, corn is to the farmer that produces 
the basic commodities. Some plan should be adopted and tried for their 
protection. 

Increased appropriations should be made to those programs that have played 
such an important part in producing the food and fiber that is so necessary for 
our growing populations. I refer to Farm Home Administration, Soil Conserva- 
tion, Rural Electric Administration, Rural Telephone Administration, Commod- 
ity Credit, the former PMA, now ASC, the flood-control program and any other 
program that has added so much toward producing food and fiber not only for 
our country but all the free countries of the world. 

Our public-power program that has been attacked in recent months should be 
strengthened. The move to turn public power over to private enterprise would 
certainly hamstring the development of the much-needed power and increase the 
cost to the consumer. It would slow down the development of new projects, the 
160-acre limitation for irrigation would no doubt be removed and thus increase 
corporation farming and stifle the family-sized farmer. 

The cost of the agriculture programs over the past 20 years has been one of 
the smallest items of expense of the Federal budget and has done more for 
preserving a healthy economy which in turn has helped not only the farmer but 
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the laborer and manufacturer. It is the answer to our unemployment problems 
and has provided the food which is the only weapon that will defeat communism, 

The acreage controls and marketing quotas do not regiment the farmer but 
gives him the freedom that he so well deserves. The vote on the marketing 
quotas and acreage controls proves that by the relatively high vote that was cast 
this past year in favor of these programs. 

In conclusion: the farmer is entitled to a fair price-support program in order 
that he may have a decent standard of living and this is no more than any other 
segment of our economy enjoys, with the tariffs, tax amortization, cost-plus con- 
tracts, subsidies, and privileges they enjoy, agriculture must have this protection, 
and it should be 100 percent of parity. 


Mr. Horven. Mr. A. L. Hartzog. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. HARTZOG, PRESIDENT OF THE PARMER 
COUNTY COTTON IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Harrzoc. Gentlemen of the House Agriculture Committee, I 
am A. L. Hartzog, of Farwell, Tex., Parmer County, about the most 
northwest county in Texas represented here today. 

Mr. Horven. Whom do you represent ¢ 

Mr. Harrzoc. I am president of the Parmer County Cotton Im- 
provement Association. The gentleman with me with whom I will 
share time is Mr. W. L. Edelman, of Fredonia, a member of this 
group and a cotton farmer, also. 

Mr. Horven. You will each be recognized for 214 minutes. 

Mr. Harrzoc. Thank you. 

We have papers we will file with you if we may. Gentlemen of the 
committee, members of the press table, you gentlemen have come to 
Texas to hear a little bit of grassroots philosophy and we don’t pro- 
pose to bore you further with too many things in the way of details. 
Gentlemen, we are indeed pleased that those of you of the House 
Agriculture Committee who have spent some 10 and 15 ye: 
Poage, Mr. Hope—furthering good legislation for the benefit of the 
farmers of the Nation, and you other gentlemen from your various 
respective districts, we think it is wonderful that you men come here 
to listen to a few remarks from the grassroots, the wee voice of the 
individual farmer spoken through his small groups in his respective 
county. 

The Parmer County Cotton Improvement Association is very much 
in favor of continued par ity price supports under the basic commodi- 
ties. We feel that it is rather peculiar that a man high in our ap- 
pointive positions in Government as is Mr. Benson has been unable, 
through all the voices of advice that he has called to Washington to 
consult with, to hear the insistent urging voice of the small farmer 
who says: “We would like 90 percent or above of parity,” keeping 
in mind that parity is figured on a moving scale that should be fair to 
the man in the street. 

We had a meeting at Bovina in our county of this association. The 
following which I will read briefly was approved by a vote of 8 to 1: 





We, the members of the Parmer County Cotton Improvement Association, 
respectfully urge continuance of our present farm program and rigid parity 
support prices with reasonable production controls when necessary, as opposed 
to the suggested farm program of flexible price supports with its high-production- 
low-support formula, since farmers, in time of lowest income, would be forced to 
produce more to compensate for losses or to make expensive and wasteful equip- 
ment changes tooling up for other crops, only to produce new gluts and further 
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disaster for the farmer, his suppliers, their credit sources, and in turn the 
national economy. 
Adopted by vote of 80 for and 1 against in veneral meeting at Bovina, Tex., 


January 11, 1954. 
Gentlemen, I refer you to Mr. Edelinan to discuss cotton. 


STATEMENT OF W. L. EDELMAN, REPRESENTING PARMER COUNTY, 
TEX., COTTON IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Epetman. Members of the House committee, 1 want to give you 
a brief picture of what our cotton picture situation in Parmer County 
isat thistime. Parmer County has 415,000 acres of cropland of which 
190,000 acres are watered by approximately 1,200 deep-well pumps. 
These wells represent an investment of $8,500,000, a large percent 
of which represents obligations secured by mortgages on the land. 
They are owned and operated by approximately 900 farmers, many 
of whom are veterans of World War Il and Korea. Ninety-five 
thousand acres of the cropland in Parmer County were planted to 
cotton in 1953 by 670 growers whereas 69,000 acres of cotton were 
planted in 1952 by 421 growers and 35,000 acres were planted in 1951 
by 235 growers. This readily indicates a trend in development rather 
than overplanting by old growers. 

In our area of mechanized farming an investment of $10 an acre 
is required for specialized cotton equipment. In view of the tre- 
mendous cut that we have received, this would represent an invest- 
ment of more than $30 per acre under the present allotment program. 
The present allotment for Parmer County is 28,239 acres, which repre 
sents a cut of 59 percent from our 1952 planting and 70.3 percent cut 
from our 1953 planting. When this allotment was broken down to 
the individual level a county factor of 0.1192 was applied in determin- 
ing the individual grower allotment. This results in an 88-percent cut 
for some growers. We feel that it was not your intention that such 
hardship be inflicted by the cotton-reduction program if a national 
cut of approximately 29 percent was desired. 

In view of the hardships pointed out, we feel that legislation to 
relieve this situation is urgently needed at this time. Such legisla- 
tion as that passed by the Senate yesterday will be beneficial and we 
urge the House to pass it without delay. 

While we realize that some sections of Texas which have not been 
producing their normal acreages of cotton in the last 3 or 4 years 
might not be benefited by the 3- year 65-45 formula, we believe it 
would give temporary relief to the situation in Parmer County and 
other west Texas counties and would be a more equitable distribution 
of cotton allotments. 

We urge permanent legislation for cotton-allotment purposes to 
insure that each legal subdivision, Nation, State, county, and cotton 
farm shall take the same percentage cut using identical base period 
at all levels with a suitable reserve for small growers and hardship 
cases and with the option of factoring at the county level as proposed 
in House bill 6665. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Frank P. Hamm, of Fisher County. 
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STATMENT OF FRANK P. HAMM, OF FISHER COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Hawa. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, at this 
time I would like to pass out a written copy of some of the things that 
we have requested. 

The CuairmMan. We will be glad to have the copies before us. 

Mr. Hamm. In Fisher County in the last several days we have in- 
sisted—and I don’t believe you could find a farmer who was not in 
favor of a 90-percent price support. Most of them think that it 
should be 100 percent instead of 90 percent. No one wants a two- 
system price support. No one wants a sliding scale of any kind. 
We favor continuation of our soil and water conservation. We favor 
a continuation and expansion of our REA; as I am representing the 
cotton growers as well as the farmers we don’t want to bring out 
the real bad condition that we have in our cotton conditions. We 
want 90 percent of price support at least, on cotton and cottonseed. 
We recognize that our Nation is going to take a cotton cut and we 
are in favor of it. We think 24 percent is too much. I think they 
have agreed at the present time at about 15 percent. We are in favor 
of that. It should not be cut below about 22 million acres. But the 
farmers on a 3-year average in our county are taking about a 60- 
to 65-percent cut. Wethink that is unfair. We think it is unintended. 
We think in a law written up on cotton that there should be a state- 
ment that no State or county can cut our individual cotton acreage 
below 65 percent of his 3-year average. 

We are in favor of 65-45-50. I think those figures are common. 
That is the thing that we favor. We are in a new area. We have 
spent lots of money for irrigation wells, cotton equipment, and un- 
der the present condition a large portion of us cotton farmers are tak- 
ing 75- to 82-percent cut. That is the cotton farmers. 

My neighbor has more than $50,000 worth of equipment, special 
equipment, for farming cotton, and next year he will not need much 
over 15 percent of that amount of equipment. It will be a waste. 

Our county is going to take the most terrible loss that ever could 
be—if we can’t get at least 65 percent of our average cotton acres. 
Many farmers in our county bought farms. I did. Many of my 
neighbors did. We anticipated that there would be a cotton-acreage 
cut, but we never dreamed that we could be cut more than 35 percent 
from our 3-year average. We are taking an 80 percent cut, and gen- 
tlemen, we are going to lose our farms if we have to continue this 
cut. We are in favor of increasing the acres, but if the acres are in- 
creased under the present system I don’t think it is fair. I think 
that each farmer should get his fair share. And that is the senti- 
ment of the cotton growers in our area. 

I have 3 or 4 different individual farmers listed here, showing the 
specific cuts that they have. We have lots of farmers taking 82 per- 
cent cuts. I will not go through any more of these. We do have 1 
or 2 farmers in Fisher County that are satisfied with this cotton acre- 
age. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we certainly do thank you for coming 
down here. We ask you, please insist that we get at least 90 percent 
parity support price on the old law or the new law, whichever is the 
greater. 





| 
| 
| 
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(The document follows:) 


Hon. Cirrrorp R. Horr, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 


Waco, Ted 


Deak Str: We the individual farmers of Swisher County wish to state the 
following conditions for your consideration : 

No. 1. We favor 90 percent of parity with control Reason: The economy of 
our town, county, State, and Nation depends on the farmer getting his fair share 
of the national income. It seems to us that this is the only way that we can 
get our fair share 

No. 2. We are opposed to a twe-price system. Reason This system wil 
throw wheat into competition with grain sorghums and corn. Overall, it would 
be a complicated system. It would have a tendency to lower the overall price 
of crops and not do away with the surplus but build up a larger surplus 

No. 3. We oppose any form of sliding-scale system. Reason: A sliding-scale 
system would not give us a fair price for our farm products when we need it 


and possibly would cause shortages in food and fiber 
No. 4. We favor leaving administration of farm program with county and 
community committees. Reason: We feel that the county and community 
committes are in a position to better administer the program on a local level 
than from Washington. We understand that under the Secretary’s reorganiza 
tion plan that this authority is gradually being taken away from them and being 
put into the hands of the office manager. 
No. 5. We favor 5 State committeemen instead of 8. Reason: To give better 
representation of all farm interests. 
No. 6. We urge study of the Secretary of Agriculture’s reorganization fari 
plan in view of protecting the farmer’s interest and economy. 
No. 7. We favor continuing conservation of soil and waters. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANK HAMM. 
R, J. Dav. 
C. C. HANEs. 
A. DEAN HARMAN. 
J. P. JONES. 


A large group of cotton farmers met in the Tulia High School auditorium and 
discussed the cotton-control law for 3 hours. 

It was unanimously agreed that cotton and cotton seed must be supported at 
90 percent of parity, using the old or new parity formula whichever is the 
greater. 

We feel there must be an acreage cut in cotton. We feel a 24-nercent cut er a 
cut to 17.9 million acres would be too drastic this year. We think the Nation 
should not be cut below 22 million acres. We are of the opinion that no farmer 
should be cut below 65 percent of his 3-year average of 1951, 1952, 1953. This 
law should be written in a way that no State or county could cut an individual 
farmer below 65 percent of his 3-year average. 

It is our opinion that an individual farmer should have 45 percent of his 
greatest acres in 1 year or 65 percent of his average in 3 years. 

We recognize this will be a much greater cut than the national average, there 
fore, we are not asking anything special 

Here are some of the problems: 

One farmer bought a farm knowing there would be an acreage cut in cotton. 
He is a cotton farmer and farmed all his land in cotton. He must farm cotton 
in order to pay for his place. No one expected more than 2 35 percent cut. He 
will lose his place if he gets more than a 35 percent cut. He got an 82 percent 
eut. He thinks that it is unfair and unjust but is willing to accept a 35 percent 
cut. 

One farmer was satisfied with his acreage. He received a 25 percent cut of 
his 3-year average. 

Another farmer has labor houses and cotton equipment, such as_ pickers, 
strippers, and trailers. He has 400 acres and received an 80 percent cut. 

One larger farmer has farmed 1,058 acres since 1948 (except 1950). He has 
$50,000 worth of cotton equipment, 32 trailers, 5 strippers, 1 cottonpicker and 
buildings. He reecived an 82 percent cut. He cannot use three-fourths of this 
equipment under his present cut. 
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If this unfair cut in acreage is continued it will lower our overall price of 
land a tremendous amount and ruin many of our top farmers. 
These are typical examples of farms in our county. 


Some representative allotments picked at random from Swisher County PMA 











files 
De- | 
de- 
| 9! 
Farm No Crop- | duct- | 1951 cot- | 1952 cot- | 1953 cot-| 3-year Percent | Rood 
land | = “i _ ton | average cut ment 
——$— —EEEEE————E—E—E _—————— ame 
CE-208 514.4 54 262 237.5 197.5] 232.3 63! 84.7 
CE-243 158. 2 22 75 | 76.0 84.4 | 78.5 68 25.0 
C E-274 320.0 15 295 280. 2 317.4 297.5 81 | 56. 1 
BE-591 2,644.6 | 1,080 400 617.5 845.8 621.1 54 | 287.8 
BE-545 648.6 144 220) 451.2 356. 4 342. 5 73} 92.8 
BE-316 1, 228. 4 27 800 705.8 1, 050. 5 } 852. 1 74 | 220.9 
BW-613 160. 0 0 159 | 152. 0 123.3 | 144.8 80} 20.4 
BE -<s7 218. 5 18 | 100| 161.5} 1288| 130.1 72{| 36.9 
BE-489 | 163.7 rin 160 | 137.7 | 122.8 | 140. 2 79 | 30. 
BW so 359.7 81 200 | 185. 0 158.6 181, 2 72 } 51.2 
BW-295. 687.0 83 201 | 343.9 280.0 | 275.0 60 | 111.1 
BE-26__. 157.5 15.0 155. 5 | 140.0 | 132.4 | 142. 6 82 26.2 
| | 





Ler FARMERS RUN AGRICULTURE—STATEMENT BY FRANK HAMM, LANCASTER, 
DaLLAs County, TEx. 


SUMMARY 


fo return agricultural leadership to the American farmer we propose that 
nonpaid 5 member County Agricultural Boards be popularly elected every 2 
years in every county in the United States. 

These boards would be the agricultural policy groups in the counties and 
would be responsible for all agricultural programs that concern farmers. A 
board of this sort would work with all governmental farm agencies and assign 
the various agencies their respective duties and responsibilities in a unified 
county program 

This, we feel, will restore the control of Government agricultural programs to 
farmers. National and State legislative action will be required to actuate such 
a program. 

Mr. Chairman, members of committee, my name is Frank Hamm. I own and 
operate a farm at Lancaster, Tex., in Dallas County. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee. 

During my years as a farmer, and officer of farm organization, I have seen 
the need for more farmer leadership as well as the need for coordination of 
sovernmental farm agencies on the county level. 

I feel like it’s time for farmers to assume more leadership and responsi- 
bility for the agricultural programs of this country. In the past, in far too 
many cases, farmers have felt that they had their hands full just tending to 
their own business. As a result, they have let a lot of other people do their 
thinking for them. Sometimes the results have been good, sometimes bad. 
I’m not condemning or praising what happened in the past. 

But now, with so many agricultural problems—really big problems—staring 
us in the face, I think it’s high time we farmers face up to our business, take 
leadership and, with it, the responsibility for agriculture. It’s the business we 
know best, and since it’s going to be run by someone, I feel we should do it. 

As farmers we want coordination and control by farmers on the county level. 

Today, unfortunately, farmers have little to say about agricultural programs. 
Rather, they are usually allowed to “comply” with some program sent down 
from above. This situation should be reversed. 

In practically every county in the United States there are three or more 
farmer committees that are usually paid by the Federal Government for time 
spent in official duties. 

Often they unintentionally work at cross-purposes on the county level. This 
results in confusion, and lack of farmer confidence. Such a situation, often- 
times, results in the intent of the Congress being lost. 

As you gentlemen well know, there is no one place on the county level 
where a farmer can go for help or advice. Neither does he have any specific 
group that serves as an official voice. 





. 
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rhe overall result then is an unsatisfactory situation that doesn’t make a 
better agriculture or better America. 

That being so, farmers ought to go after their problems and captain their 
ship the American way. 

So, agricultural leadership must be returned to the American farmer. To 
return leadership to the farmer we propose the formation of a board of agri- 
cultural directors in each county in the United States. 

This board shall consist of four members and a chairman. The chairman shall 
be elected from the county at large. The four members shall be elected from each 
of the county precincts. The chairman and board members shall serve 2 years 
without pay. 

To be eligible for election to county agricultural board an individual must be 
actively engaged in farming or ranching and receive a major portion of his or 
her income therefrom. 

Only farm owners and operators would be eligible to vote on the members 
and chairman in the election. 

National and State legislation will be required to actuate the county agricul- 
tural boards. Such legislation should (1) create a county agricultural board 
as a legal entity, and (2) direct any governmental agencies operating on a 
county level or lower to formulate a memorandum of understanding with each 
county agricultural board. 

We would intend this board to be the agricultural policy group in the county. 
It would be responsible for all agricultural programs that concern the farmers 
of the county. It would be a legally elected group that could carry out the 
intention of farm legislation passed by Congress. This agricultural board would 
accept the responsibility for the development, adaptation, and carrying out of 
worthwhile local, State, and National farm and ranch programs. 

This county agricultural board would serve as a center or clearinghouse for 
all agricultural activity in the county. It would work with all the farm agen- 
cies in the county in the formulation of a county agricultural program. The 
hoard would then assign to each agency its part or duty in putting the program 
into effect. Each agency would have a definite responsibility for a part of the 
program. In this way each agency would work toward a unified or common 
county program. 

This board would not interfere with any present program or group if the 
farmers in the county didn’t want them interfered with. But before any gov- 
ernmental agricultural group could work in the county, the board would have 
to approve it. This would eliminate unneeded activities or groups and cut down 
on redtape and duplication. The board would center up all the various parts of 
a county’s agricultural policy. 

I’m not presenting this idea as foolproof, or as a way to sulve all our prob- 
lems. But such a board, I believe, is in line with our American principles and 
would put agricultural leadership in the hands of the American farmer. 

Farmers and ranchers are ready now to exercise their inherent leadership. 
They must be given the opportunity to do so. They are ready and able to take 
their place alongside industry and business in developing plans and policies 
for agricultural advancement that will benefit our whole people. 

Again, let me express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before 
this committee. 


The CHarmman. The next witness is David Williams. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID WILLIAMS, REPRESENTING THE FISHER 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, TEXAS 


Mr. Witu1aMs. Gentlemen, in order to urge our Senators and Con- 
gressmen to vote for the cotton bill that is now before the Congress, 
we are submitting the following information on the cotton acreage 
allotted to Fisher County : Fisher County allotment has been based on 
the acreage submitted by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
the years 1951, 1952, and 1953. For the year 1951 the Bureau reported 
150,000 acres and the farmers’ report for that year was 168,527 acres. 
For the year 1952 the Bureau reported 153,000 acres and the farmers’ 
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report was 164,288 acres. In 1953 the PMA measurement was 150, 150 
acres, 

There is a big difference between the acreage of the BAE report 
and the farmers’ report. In checking with the PMA office we find 
that there was easily 10 percent of our cotton acreage never planted 
due to the extreme dry weather. This acreage was not measured by 
the PMA office. We feel the difference between the farmers’ report 
and the BAE report is due to the acreage not being measured or the 
cotton not planted on the account of the drought and we feel we are 
due this consideration in arriving at the allotment given this county 
because it is all due to climatic conditions and not the farmers’ failure 
to plant this acreage. 

We hope that every effort will be made to raise this acreage to give 
us our just allotment. 

The CHarrMan. The next witness is Bill Hand. 


STATEMENT OF BILL HAND, PRESIDENT, MOTLEY-DICKENS 
COUNTIES FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Hanp. Gentlemen, the following are resolutions of the Motley- 
Dickens Counties Farmers Union: 


RESOLUTION NO. 1. PBICE SUPPORT 


Whereas the program of the present administration which advocates the “slid- 
ing scale” or “flexible” price supports, is entirely unsatisfactory and the people 
of Motley-Dickens Counties needing definitely established supports, for all farm 
and ranch commodities, which includes cattle, and the present price support laws 
being due to expire in 1954; 

Therefore, the Motley-Dickens Counties Farmers Union hereby recommends 
that the present price support laws of 90 percent parity be enacted as permanent 
legislation and all farm and ranch commodities, including cattle, be designated 
as basic. Prices should not be supported on any commodity unless producers 
are willing to try to keep production in line with demand. We believe in con- 
trols when necessary. 


RESOLUTION NO, 2. FINANCE 


Whereas the present program of the Farmers Home Administration being in- 
adequate and not supplying the needs of the people of this area, and that a major 
portion of the people have expended their collateral, and having nothing more 
with which to secure operating money, and unless some plan of refinancing can 
be established these people will be forced to quit farming, and the local agent is 
not liberal enought for our needs: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a program of refinancing the obligations brought about by ex- 
tended drought conditions be enacted to provide these people with operating 
funds in order that their agricultural production may be continued. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3. REA 


Whereas the present administration advocates the disposal of the rural elec- 
trification systems and the complete drop of efforts in establishing rural tele- 
phone systems, and the rurai electrification program being one which furnishes 
the rural people some of the conveniences which they deserve, and that many 
farms have become electrically mechanized, and that we believe private utility 
companies cannot and will not furnish the service required ; 

Therefore, this organization hereby recommends and requests that the efforts 
of some Members of our Congress to dispose of this program be discontinued 
and that this program be extended to areas not yet reached and that an intensive 
program of establishing rural telephone systems be enacted immediately under 
the present program. 
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RESOLUTION NO, 4. DROUGHT FEED 


Whereas the present program of drought feeds has slowed down to the extent 
that practically no feed is available (cottonseed meal, cottonseed pellets, range 
chunkets, and oats have been removed from the available list), and that in cases 
where it is available that delivery has been so slow, very limited assistance has 
been received: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this group request that the feed programs presently in operation 
be expanded to the extent that feed be shipped from other regions in cases 
where Government stocks have been exhausted locally, and if Government 


stocks are not available elsewhere, that a program of purchase from processors 
be instituted immediately. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5, SOIL CONSERVATION 


Whereas the program of soil conservation has been removed from the farmer 
committees elected by the farmers of the area, and believing that farmers have 
a more complete knowledge of the local problems than anyone else, and that 
the American Farm Bureau Federation has requested reductions in funds for 
this program ; 

Therefore, we request that the agricultural conservation program be restored 
to the local county committees for inspec tion and approval of conservation prac 
tices installed on the land. We also believe that the funds made available for 
this program should be increased. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6. COTTON 


Whereas we have a surplus of cotton, and we are attempting to relieve this 
situation, and that there are small family-size farms in the disaster areas which 
are being squeezed between the high cost of production and falling income; 

Therefore, we request that the Congress establish a revolving acreage, and 
that this acreage be used in areas of disaster—drought and flood—to relieve 
situations where complete crop failures have been experienced. We oppose 
that any acreage be distributed under the so-called 65-50-45 provision currently 
under study since this provision would entirely move this acreage to the “new 
cotton area” of the Far West, and would not ease our surplus problems. Para 
mount consideration should be given to nonirrigated disaster areas, and to small 
operators designated as marginal farming by the current administration. We 
believe that these small farms are very important in our economy. We strive 
to protect the family-size farm. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrMan. The next witness is H. C. Kyle. 


STATEMENT OF H. C. KYLE, SECRETARY-MANAGER, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, SEMINOLE, TEX. 


Mr. Kye. Gentlemen, the “pase law under which 1954 cotton 
allotments for the counties has been determined is based on the cotton 
history of the counties for the years 1947, 1948, 1950, 1951, and 1952. 
The 1955 allotments will be determined by deleting 1947 and entering 
the year 1955. 

From news releases appearing recently, it is believed that an in- 
reased acreage over the present allotment will be granted to the extent 
of approximately 3,000,000 acres for the United States. From these 
news releases it, also, appears that. this additional acreage will be 
alloted to the individual farms on the basis of 45 pment of the farms 
highest seeded cotton history for the years 1951, 1952, or 1953, or 65 
percent of the farms 3-year seeded aver ‘age for those same years, which- 
ever is the larger. 

As is well known, many of the cotton counties of west Texas in 
recent years have undergone unparalleled drought conditions to the 
extent that much acreage normally planted to cotton, and which has 
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actually been prepared for planting in these drought years, has not 
had proper moisture for an Since the history is based on actual 
seedings in a given year, there is presented a disastrous situation; and 
it is a situation which might be e xpected to arise again in other areas 
of the country in future years, either from drought, floods, or other 
such uncontrollable factors. 

The problem presented is to determine a method by which the 
cotton history of a county for a year, or years, in which there is an 
abnormal reduction in acreage seeded to cotton on account of drought, 
flood, or other widespread uncontrollable — tors can be substituted 
by the history of years of normal seeding, or be determined by the 
acreage actually prepared for cotton see aoe in 1 th: at particular year. 

It is recommended this present legislation be amended and that 
future legislation be prepared to include a provision delegating to 
some responsible authority power to determine when a county’s cotton 
seeding has been reduced below normal of drought, flood, or other un- 
controllable factors; and, in cases where it is so determined, to author 
ize that county’s history for that particular year to be determined 
from the normal seeding as established in previous years, or from 
the acreage actually prepared for cotton seeding in the disaster year. 

It is not felt that it was the intent of Congress to have the cotton 
acreage allotments of a county reduced simply because conditions are 
such, on account of drought, flood or other uncontrollable factors, that 
the farmers in the stricken area are prevented from even getting any 
seed into the ground. Nor was it the intent of Congress that those 
in the other areas of the country, not stricken by such conditions, 
should be given an advantage at the expense of those in the stricken 
area. Yet, the very effect of the present law is to do just that. Thus, 
one county, or several for that matter, are stricken by drought through- 
out the entire year, never getting any seed in the ground. Their 
allotment basis is lowered; and to the extent that their's is lowered: 
there is more acreage left in the pool to be divided among those areas 
of the country not so stricken. This effects a double penalty against 
those in the stricken area, causing them to suffer not only from the 
drought, flood or other disaster conditions, but also causing them to 
suffer from smaller allotments in future years. There is time yet for 
this problem to be solved in the normal course of legislative develop- 
ments for the year 1955 and future years; but there is considerable 
urgency that some measure, if at all possible, be taken promptly in 
regard to the 1954 crop year. Otherwise, those farmers situated 1 
stricken counties will not be she to participate in the increased allot. 
ment, of which there has been published news releases recently appear 
ing, as it would seem they are justly entitled to. 

While the present law permits the ASC committees to make ad 
justments for abnormal conditions, the permitted adjustments are 
minor in nature and are limited to the extent of the reserve, which 
in comparison with the total disaster prevailing, is insignificant, 
and it is, therefore, our argument herein, and further recommendation 
that the county ASC committee or some other lawfully designated 
authority be allowed to adjust individual 1953 farm- cotton acreage 
in drought-stricken counties upward to what would have been planted 
had the drought not occurred, and be permitted to use these adjusted 
acreage figures under the 65-45-percent proposed amendment. 
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We would further show herein that the drought that has occurred in 
this county and in this area during the past 3 years, and more par- 
ticularly the past 2 years, was more severe insofar as farm crop con- 
ditions are concerned than the rainfall for such years indicates, for 
the reason that the rainfall did not occur in the proper time of year 
for adequate seeding and growing of the crop. Too much of the 

rainfall occurred after it was too late to plant cotton especially, and 

in most instances other crops, and get the crops up and carry them 
through the growing season. As an example of this, we point to 
the year 1953, wherein our official rainfall figures show that for 
the month of January through the month of July, we had scarce 
rainfall and only showers, not sufficient to plant cotton or other crops. 
Our first appreciable rainfall came in the month of August, which 
was too late for planting crops, and which was 1.56 inches. How- 
ever, this rainfall occurred in four different showers, and did not 
benefit croplands very much. The balance of the year shows only 
light showers fell, except for the month of October, and any rainfall 
in October certainly gave no help to the 1953 cotton crop, since it 
was too late. 

(The document is as follows :) 

THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Gaines: 

Before me, the undersigned authority, personally appeared H. C. Kyle, who, 
after being by me duly sworn, states on his oath, as follows: 

I have been a resident of Seminole, in Gaines County, Tex., for about 15 
years. I am now, and have been for several years, secretary-manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Seminole, Tex., and, as such, and as a citizen of 
yaines County, have kept up with the rainfall and crop conditions of this county 
and the seasonal periods and months of the year to a great extent of any year 
when our rainfall has occurred during the past several years, and more espe- 
cially for the years 1952 and 1953, during which we have had a severe drought 
in this area. I have gone to the official rain-gage keeper at Seminole, in Gaines 
County, Tex., and checked his record personally as to the rainfall for the years 
1952 and 1953, and as to the amounts and months that the same occurred, and 
such records show as follows, to wit: 


For the year 1952: Inches | For the year 1953: Inches 
TS saith tsi etic aecackey 0. 00 I Ss ko diteinici eal 0. 00 
SN cS chins cass scar er icaeioeal . 29 CN ga i il ian . 96 
i aac . 24 PR a oo esnisiddk Cinitintiniinaiaiindiibiniann sae 
inca ncnenctdamamated 2.13 Pic sata bikan cccacgupeheniieciacgeiit lentes i 
UN iil mh cates Secleigue eta 0 Pe einichtdcacbabtiedciaseaes . 39 
PR aha cits ssi tlaiinachentsaetcel «25 sists chitndigiilabdaeaichiaitlah ca .19 
ca ichuvinakdiaieadetacneaieh andes 3. 25 I ihe. evclinssinatahchpeaa naib datmmcatian es . 26 
Pianeta leet scaka san . 34 iiss ceecisdietaeines! 11.56 
NN scarce: saaesivantpincetsedeialin 2. 89 I is cies dengeciennianneiininnaes .3 
October__ s aia IN ate dass saint derinsens ain 3. 88 
PN nine asinmteadidiareoninis . 96 NI cio. cthaeatnacsirtioronllesaicanede . 04 


iialel aaah 0 December. 22 


December-_- . 
1 This fell in 4 different showers during the month. 


Witness my hand this 12th day of January 1954. 


H. C. KY te. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by the said H. C. Kyle this 12th day of 
January 1954. 


FANNIE J. SMITH, 
Notary Public, Gaines County, Tea. 
The CHairMan. The next witness will be Mr. Lee Lovel, of Wichita 
County. 
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STATEMENT OF LEE LOVEL, OF WICHITA COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Loven. Mr. Chairman, members, I am Lee Lovel, of Wichita 
County. [represent about 350 Farmers Union families. We have had 
a series of meetings. We have talked these things over, and we want 
100 percent of parity on all commodities the farmers raise, including 
livestock. We don’t think we can exist on anything less the way every- 
thing else is, in proportion. That is my recomme ndation. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lovel. 

The next witness is Mr. W. T. Brooks, of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. BROOKS, CHAIRMAN OF THE FHA 
COMMITTEE, WICHITA COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
W. 'T. Bro ok, chairman of the FHA committee, Wichita County. We 
have had a 3-year drought, and we appreciate what has been done in 
the way of disaster loans and other help. But what we need now is a 
production and subsistence loan, and it scattered out at least from 
} to 7 years. In other words, we have had loans from $10,000 to $12,000, 
With 3 years’ drought, and with a reduction on, we feel that if these 
notes were made small e nough that these men would have heart enough 
to go on and pay this money back. We believe they would do it. We e 
fee] that we are going to need a little time to do it. In the case of sa 
a quarter section farm out our way you have about 60 acres of oxttel. 
That is going to make it slow. Naturally, he will need some time, too, 
after he has his living expenses taken out. 

Another thing we have heard quite a bit about is the acreage control. 
In talking to the farmers in our county over the past few years, ever 
since we have had a reduction, I think it would be a good soil-conserva- 
tion practice, and I think the men in the county think that, if we had 
a 50-50 basis of our total cultivated acres with cotton succeeding itself. 
In that way we would have a good reduction and at the same time we 
would be building up our land and not using up our very best land 
which is planted the other way. 

Again I would like to say about the disaster loan, it has helped us 
a lot, and we appreciate it a lot, but we would like to have this other 
loan, and we wonder if the old original disaster loan under law 38, if 
part of that money could be made into the regular disaster loan in the 
way or form of a P.and S. loan. We certainly will, as committeemen, 
and people of Mitchell County, appreciate anything you gentleman 
can do. 

I thank you. 

The Cuairman. We thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness is Mr. Troy E. Kern, who represents the Texas 
Dairy Association, and because he represents a statewide organization 
he is entitled to 8 minutes if he cares to use them. 


STATEMENT OF TROY E. KERN, REPRESENTING THE TEXAS DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kern. Thank you. I assure you I won’t use the 8 minutes. 
It isa pleasure and a privilege to appear before your committee. 


enti 
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Lam Troy E. Kern, from Cooper, Ter «4% represent the North 
‘Texas Producers Association, which is an organization of about 
3,300 dairymen in northeast Texas, and also what they have for the 
American Dairy Association of Texas. However, I appear before 
you more or less as an individual dairy farmer who supports his 
family and from the familv dairy farm of east Texas. With the 
cost of operating the dairy constantly going higher and the price 
that I receive for dairy products that I sell constantly going down, 
I find it daily harder to meet my financial obligations. On January 
6, 1954, I was in a meeting with re presentative dairy farmers from 
27 counties of north Texas when the question of the economic future 
of dairy farmers was discussed. After considerable discussion about 
the dairy farmer’s welfare in relation to that of other farmers, to 
labor, and to business, the group voted to a man that since labor 
was practically guaranteed a progressively higher wage and industry 
was subsidized with cost-plus contracts, high protective tariffs, in- 
flated shipping supports, et cetera, that they, the dairy farmers, felt 
that they should get the same break as all others from the hands of 
the United States Government. 

The dairy farmers find themselves whipped on both sides. We 
find from the Bureau of Agricultural Economies that approximately 
36 percent of the beef that goes on the market goes on there from 
dairy farms, and we find ourselves being squeezed in that field. 
As dairy farmers and producers of dairy products, we are being 
squeezed on the other side, too. We dairy farmers have two national 
organizations: The National Milk Producers Federation, headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and the American Dairy Association, 
headquarters at Chicago, and through those organizations we are 
making great progress toward helping ourselves by stepping up pro- 
motional adve rtising, research, and educational campaigns; but until 
such time as we can get our programs working economically effec- 
tive, we as dairy farmers of Texas firmly believe that the United 
States Government should support dairy products at no less than 
90 percent of parity, thus assuring us a standard of living comparable 
to other groups, whether they be ‘farmers, laborers, professional men, 
or business. I discussed the farm program with two leading farmers 
in my home county yesterday. One of them remarked that he 
thought the whole of agriculture must have Government assurance 
of economic equality with other occupations and industry, and that 
he was afraid that: “That sliding-scale thing might slide him right 
out of the farming business and off the farm.” The other farmer 
said that when he voted in the recent referendum he thought that 
he was voting for supports at 90 percent of parity as well as for 
controls, and he hoped that is what I got. 

As I said, I am president of North Texas Producers Association, 
which is the bargaining organization for about 3,300 dairy farmers in 
about 40 counties in northeast Texas and southern Oklahoma. I am 
also president of the American Dairy Association of Texas, which is 
the organization of dairy farmers for the State of Texas. My activ- 
ities with these two dairy organizations make it possible for me to 
talk to many real dairy farmers and I find that the dairy farmers 
from all over Texas overwhelmingly believe that the Congress should 
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support dairy products along with other farm products at no less 
than 90 percent of parity and that not on a flexible or sliding scale 
basis. We have the greatest confidence in you ge ntlemen of our Con- 
gress and believe that you can write into law a bill that will be fair, 
equitab le : or) workab lea and at the same time will vive us the needed 
JU percent of parity protection. 

The dairy farmers I have talked with and met with, and in the 
meetings I have been in, and over much of the State, I find that they 
are almost unanimously of the opinion that if supports of all nature 
in the form - protective tariffs, subsidized franking privileges to 
newspapers and magazines and others, depletion allowances for oil 
people and so aie subsidized—not subsidized but supports for corn 
and we bu ly corn for the dairy, and support for cottonseed meal and 
we are for that, we think they have to have that, and we are buying 
those things, we think that we as dairy farmers, if all other supports 
on everything were taken off—and we don’t advocate it—if it were, 
then we as dairy farmers, I find others as well as I, would be perfectly 
villing to go along on a free laissez-faire basis 

But as long as everything else that we have to buy and deal with is 
supported, one way or another, we dairy farmers of Texas believe 
that we are going to have to have a su pport, a 90 percee nt of parity 
support if we expect. to maintain the standard of living that a dairy 
farmer 1S expected and Suppose «| to hs ave. 

The Crairman. That completes the list of organization witnesses 
as we have it here. It may be that there are others es are repre- 
senting organizations. If there are and vou would make that fact 
known, we would be glad to hear from vou at this time. It is possible 
when you registered you didn’t indicate that you were representing 
an organization. 

Mrs. STALLONES. My name is there. 

The Cuairman. We will be happy to hear from you at this time if 
you will come forward. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. B. E. STALLONES, MANAGER, SOUTH TEXAS 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Mrs. Srauttones. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am manager of the South Texas Producers Association, a dairy co-op 
with headquarters in Houston. We operate in 59 counties and we have 
2,500 milk producers that are members of our association. 

Iam B. E. Stallones. I was hoping that somebody else, some of the 
people in the big farm organizations, would hit on the thing that I 
was thinking about because I have been under the impression that we 
were going to write anew program for agriculture. It seems that most 
of the discussion here has been a continuation of the same program 
that we have. 

They are maybe changing it a little bit. As TI say, I was hoping 
that we could get ourselves to work to a new program for agriculture. 
I know that we will all agree that our present program with our sup- 
ports and acreage controls is not what any of us would like to have, 
I do not think, to take care of agriculture the w ay that it ought to be. 

I am of the opinion and have been for many years that if we have 
an agricultural program that will really solve a large portion of 
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our problems that we need one where the producer or the farmer does 
not just get 70 or 80 or 90 percent of par a 

I always thought farmers were entitled to 100 percent of parity for 
that portion of their produce that was domestically consumed and 
then we would have to work out some kind of pool arrangement for 
our surplus portion of our product. 

I never have been able to | ring myse lf around to believe that the 
taxpayers of the Nation ought to support a surplus agricultural com 
modit) . IL would like to see and I hop ve that this committee will find 
a way toe xplore the poss} ibilities of what we might ‘all the old two 
price system, but with a pool. 

Our pete! milk producers have a bill, I think, already in your 
committee, Mr. Hope, or in some group, where we do propose a self. 
help prose am for the dairy industry, and that program of course 
would be charged at the first point ofsale. That would go into a pool 
and that pool then of course would take care of the losses of the surplus 
part of our product. 

Then we would naturally expect to get 100 percent of parity for 
that portion that is known as base. 

We operate in 59 counties and we have never sold but two carloads 
of powder to the Government and we did not have to do that. I do 
not know why we did. We got the highest price for milk of any 
group of people in the United States not for just 1 year or 2 years 
but for practically all the years that we have been in existence. We 
own our own surplus plants and we manufacture and market our own 
surpluses. 

We feel that that kind of a program would work in 48 States. 
We hope that we can, all agricultural people, get down to some kind 
of a plan where we can get ourselves in a position where we can get a 
decent price for the things that we produce that are commensurate 
with the things that we have to buy. 

Here is something that I want to point out to the committee: In 
my section of the country some of our farmers down there—of course 
the seed was damaged and the meal we are getting out of it is damaged, 
too—some of the farmers got as low as $20 a ton for cottonseed at the 
time we were ginning cotton. 

Cottenseed meal was available in October at $56 per ton. About 
90 day s hence after all the cottonseed has gotten out of the hands of 
the farmers, the ginners who belong to the big mills, cottonseed meal 
is $74.a ton. That is $18 a ton higher. We see in the paper great 
piles of cottonseed piled out where they do not even have storage to 
put it in and I am sure that you gentlemen have seen in your rounds 
where cottonseed is piled up. 

We do not. think that there is any ‘ng hi for prices to in 
crease nea that since harvesttime. Rice bran is anctier striking 
example of how these prices have jumped up. Rice bran has in 
creased ecke $23 to $40 a ton. Wheat bran has increased $2.40 a 
hundredweight to $2.75 a hundredweight. We know that we have 
all of our ships full of wheat and there is certainly no reason why 
wheat produc ts ought to increase in price. 


Soybean meal increased from $77 to $92 a ton. This all happened 
in the last 60 to 90 days. A. and M. increased from $44 to $52 a 
ton. Brewer's grain increased from $55 to $75 a ton. It seems to 
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me in writing new legislation that there ought to be some effort made 
there to make seveuaiveilia for the release of these surplus com- 
modities at such intervals that would cause a thing like this not to 
happen. 

1 just do not think there is any justification for supports, and I 
think if you gentlemen have studied it, and I know you have, if you 
have studied the support program you wil find in many cases that 
supports accrue to the benefit of the manufacturers and processors 
even more than it does to the farmer which the law was created to 
help. 

I think that there is a lot of exploration there that could be done 
In working out a program for 1954 because we all know that the 
statute will not be changed for 1954. 

We have the six basics supported at 90 percent of parity and I be- 
lieve it is up to the Secretary of Agriculture whether milk and dairy 
products will be supported at—it is up to him to Sav whether they 
will be sup porte ‘d from 75 to 90 percent. 

We hope that you gentlemen, with whatever influence you have 
on the Secretary of Agriculture, that for the year 1954 you will 
encourage him to let our product, our milk and dairy products, be 
supported at 90 percent of parity as long as these other commodities 
are supported at 90 percent of parity. 

That is all we ask. Then if they want to change the program to 
flexible parity or whatever they want—we hope that when new legis- 
lation is created by the Congress that we will have some kind of a 
program that is a little bit different from the program that we have 
now. 

Let me say this about the cattle business. I happen to be in the 
position where I own a thousand head of cattle. I have taken a $75 
a head loss in that thousand head of cattle and I do not think there 
is another segment of our economy that has taken a kick in the teeth 
like that. 

I criticize the Secretary and criticize him very severely. In the 
cattle-buying program when they paid 38 cents a pound to packers 
for boned-out meat and did not have a stipulation as to what they 
would pay the cattle raiser for the cattle, to put it plainly, I think 
a common nigger would have better sense than that. I do. 

We hear about 94 million head of cattle. We hear nothing about 
the increased population of 160 million people in this country with 
63 million of them employed at the highest salaries and wages they 
ever got. If we figure that out, I believe it will figure about six- 
tenths of a cow per person. 

We have a 10 days’ supply of beef on hand. We do not have beef in 
storage like we have butter and wheat and cotton and all those things. 
We are living on about a 10-day supply. It seems to me that the only 
thing anybody would have needed to do to correct or help correct the 
terrible situation that exists in the cattle business would have been to 
force the packers to pay for the cattle. They had to have them. 

If we would have put on a program of buying live animals at the 
strategic market places—we did not need to have somebody at every 
place but put on a buying program in the strategic market places and 
buy the cattle at live ‘weight, our cattle industry would not have suf- 
fered to the extent that it has. 
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I hope that we do, and I do not mean to be nasty to the Secretary. I 
have known the gentleman for 15 years. 1 think he is honest and sin- 
cere but I do not think he knows what the problems are for agricul- 
ture. I believe that it is up to the Committee on Agriculture in the 
House and in the Senate to spell out the things that we need. I think 
that is what you gentlemen are making these tours for, to find out what 
the farmers are. All we want is just an equal break with other 
segments of our eco! omy. 

Thank you very muc! 

The CHairMan. Mr. — H. Gilbreath / 


STATEMENT OF HON. VANCE H. GILBREATH, COMMISSIONERS’ 
COURT OF MOTLEY COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. GintpreaTH. [ want to heartily endorse the speaker just pre- 
ceding me on the continuation of the cattle buying and the drop of 
the drought relief free feed in my section the next day, after Allan 
Kline was elected president of the Farm Bureau. 

I think if we had a referendum on the cattle raisers and I mean 
the cattle raisers themselves and not on some big oilmen who use the 
cattle as a means of getting by on their income tax report; I think you 
would find a great majority of them would be in favor of 90 percent or 
better price support on cattle. 

I, myself, have something like 250 head, and every time I sell a calf 
I lose 10 cents a pound. Again, I want to put in just a little bit of a 
plug. We have run into not only an economic problem but we have 
run into a sociological problem in our particular section of the State 
in which I live in the southeastern part of the Panhandle. 

We have had 2 years continued drought. One of the men in my 
community who ordinarily raises about 10,000 bales of cotton a year 
this past fall raised 4. 

There are something like 125 families who have left our county in 
the last 12 to 15 months. What is the intention, or what is going 
to happen with these people who are forced to leave the farm because 
after 2 years of continued drought they have used up their collat- 
eral and they cannot borrow any more money at the bank, and the 
FILA cannot let them have it until the bank turns the papers loose. 

What are you going to do? I do not know. Unless there 1 IS a SYS- 
tem of refinancing that will assume these obligations of these farmers 
and extend that program out over several years, we will have a larger 
sociological problem and those people are going to have to go some- 
where else in order to live. 

Again, let me say that our FHA inags itive represents three 
counties. We get him in our county 1 day a week. He lives at his 
home, which is 30 miles away, gets to our county seat about 9:30, and 
leaves about 3:30. You cannot do any business that way. We ask 
for a full-time representative in our couty from FILA. 

Furthermore, we heartily disapprove of the Department of Agri- 
culture trying to ignore the actual desires and wishes of the majority 
of the people of our region. 

We also feel that the county agent, the home demonstration agents, 
have long since outlived their usefulness to the local people, and they 
are an added local tax burden. 
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The only excuse for existence is political. We have proved their 
political connivery time and time again with local administrations. 

Some of the practices that they are practicing in our particular sec- 
tion of the State should be investigated, particularly those practices 
in which they are receiving fees which ordinarily should be for services 
pertaining to their offices. 
Th ink vou, sir. 
The document referred to is as follows: ) 

MorTriey County, 
Matador, Texr., January 12, 1954. 


To the House Agricultural Committee, Congress of the United States: 


The following are resolutions passed by the Commissioners’ Court of Motley 
County, Tex., January 11, 1954, in its regular meeting held in Matador, Tex 


RESOLUTION NO. 1 


Whereas the Farmers’ Home Administration program is not adequately serv- 
ing the needs of the agricultural people of Motley County ; and 

Whereas there is a large percent of the farmers who have spent all that the 
banks are allowed to loan and they have nothing with which to continue opera- 
tions and unless some method by which refinancing can be accomplished these 
people will be forced to quit farming: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a program of refinancing the obligations caused by the ex- 
tended drought be enacted so that farmers who have expended their entire 
collateral may be placed on a basis where they can remain on their farms until 
this emergency is over. 

RESOLUTION NO, 2 


Whereas Motley County having contributed nothing to the cotton surplus 
due to the 2 vears’ drought: and 

Whereas the farmers are in dire need of a cash crop in excess of normal times: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the commissioners’ court request that the Motley County 
cotton acreage be increased for 1954. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Whereas that the local representative of the FHA is also the representative 
of Floyd and Crosby Counties as well as Motley; and because it being a distance 
of better than 30 miles from Matador to Floydada, his home office, which gives 
him only 1 day a week and then only a few working hours in our county, 

Therefore the Commissioners’ Court of Motley County requests a full-time 
representative of the FHA 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 


Furthermore, the Commissioners’ Court of Motley County heartily disapproves 
of the policies of the Department of Agriculture in trying to ignore the actual 
desires and wishes of the majority of the people of our region. We also feel 
that the office of county agent and county home demonstration agent has long 
since outlived their usefulness to the local people and that they are only an 
added local tax burden and their only excuse for existence is political. We dis- 
approve of their political conniving in trying to gain control of local county 
administration. 

Therefore, we resolve that a thorough investigation be made of the practices 
of county agents, particularly in accepting fees for services ordinarily pertaining 
to the office. We feel that this investigation should particularly cover the 
district of Mr. J. A. Schofield, district extension service agent. 

For the Commissioners’ Court of Motiey County, Tex., 

Vance H. GILBreaATH, County Judge. 


We approve those recommendations and resolutions of the local ULPA and 
Farmers’ Union. 


The CuarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. Joseph Koonsens, represent- 
ing the Bell County Farm Bureau. He will be followed by Mr. J. W. 


Ri hards of the Texas Elect rie ( ‘ooperat ives, Ine. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KOONSENS, BELL COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Koonsrens. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Poage, and other members of 
the Agriculture Committee, it is indeed a pleasure to have you here in 
this central part of Texas to hear some of us as we present the problems 
the way we see them. 

First, I would like to say that we do favor the 90 percent of parity 
price which we feel is not asking too much for the tarmers’ share of 
the national dollar. 

With the cost of production and machinery and everything that the 
farmer buys he must have that much in order to come out in the end, 
or in other words, to make a living. 

Next, on the acreage which has been allotted for cotton during the 
vear of 1954, we are in the area that is in the Fort Hood expansion 
program and the dam area, and a lot of those acreages have been 
allotted to the farms which will not be farmed in 1954. 

We ask that some of this acreage—we ask that the law be changed so 
that some of this ac reage can be reallotted to supply the additional 
acreage in the ¢ ‘ounty duri Ing the present year. 

Next is the stabilization of farm prices, We hope that this could 
be worked out, whereas if I were to raise corn or grain and other things 
I could sell those, and if my neighbor wanted to buy that grain and 
raise cattle he could still raise his cattle and feed my grain and also 
afford to turn the cattle and make some profit off of those which I think 
could be done by stabilizing the farm markets on all products on the 
same basis. 

Next is the publicity that I think the farmer has more or less gotten, 
which has been misleading to a lot of the public. In about a week’s 
issue back the newspapers carried the story that the farmers had cost 
the Department of Agriculture $14 billion in the last several years. 

I would like to see some publicly stating what the actual investment 
in cost of farmers and their operations is, and then take off the pro- 
duction and let the people in general know how rich the farmers are 
getting and how fast they are making it that way. Thank you. 


Mr. Poacr.I believe Mr. Richards is next. Following him will 
be John W. Thomas. 


STATEMENT OF J. W. RICHARDS, JR., REPRESENTING TEXAS 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES, INC. 


Mr. Ricnarps. I am J. W. Richards, Jr. I live on a farm near 
Fairfield, Tex., near east central Texas—or central east Texas, as you 
will have it. Cattle is my main source of income. 

I am a member and a director of the Robertson Electric Cooperative 
and have been delegated by the Texas Electric Cooperatives, Inc., to 
represent before this committee the 924,000 members of the 77 electric 
cooperatives in Texas. 

The main purpose of my appearing before this committee is to 
defend the right of REA to make loans for generation and transmission 
plants and to ask you to do what you can to see that Congress 
appropriates the money for such loans. 

We need these loans in order to secure the lowest possible rates for 
power with the best possible service either from generating our own 
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power or by hav nga better bargaining position with the utility 
company. . : ‘ 

For instance, in the first efforts of the Robertson Electric Coopera- 
tive to obtain power in 1947 we were offered this power by the utility 
ee y,a utility company, tor about 13.3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
But after we joined the Brazos Electric Powen ooperative, they of- 
fered us sine at about 8.6 mills per kilow: itt-hour 

Then when Brazos actually started construction to serve us, the 
utility companies tried to sell us power then for 6.6 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. We went ahead with our deal with the Brazos Co-op and we 
are now paving the Brazos Co-op 7.2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

If we do not have the right to generate our own power we are 
afraid that our costs will go back to somewhere near what the utility 
power company originally offered to sell it to us at. 


Tl would mean an increase of about 25 pe reent in the cost of our 
power, and since our little Re bertson Cooperative is marginal in 
operation, 1f we had an increase of 2 » percent in our cost we would im 


mediately have to pass that on to our something like 2,100 members in 
our organization, 

Oru cooperative is a memibe r of the Brazos Electric Cooperative 
and along with 18 other co-ops in the Brazos River watershed. 
a 23m ve are especially interested in an application for a loan 
tha s Brazos Co-op has made with REA. 

The seevebiide of that loan are to be used for building additional 
generation and transmission facilities and to enlarge the facilities that 
they now have. 

The reason that it is so urgent that we have that is that with this 
present vear we can already see that the members of the Brazos Co-op 
vill be requiring more bos er than it is capable of producing with its 
present facilities, and therefore it is very urgent that we have these 
addititonal facilities. 

This application for a loan by the one Klectric Co op has been 
in Washington for over a vear, and it has been foun dt to be in proper 
order. We would like very much to hi ive some action on it. 

Il would like to ask you ge ntlemen when you get back to W ashineton 
to look into this loan that the Brazos oo op has apphed for, and see 
what you can do toward getting it expedited. If you would, write me 
a persone al letter as to what you n hs ave found on it, Mr. Poage. 

We are not asking for grants or handouts or anything. We are 
asking for a legitimate loan that we will pay back with interest if 
given time, and it will help us to keep from being swallowed up by 
the utility company. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. W. RICHARDS, JR. 


My name is J. W. Richards, Jr. I am a farmer from near Fairfield, Tex. I 
am a member and a director of the Robertson Electric Cooperative. I have been 
delegated by the Texas Electric Cooperatives, Inc., State association of the 
rural electric cooperatives of Texas, to represent before this committee 294,000 
members of the 77 electric cooperatives in Texas. 

As a farmer myself I have firsthand knowledge of what electricity has meant 
to the national economy to the standard of living of farm people. It is a very 
important part of the agricultural program, and I know that your committee 
recognizes this fact 
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The rural people of Texas, 294.000 families, own and operate more than 100,000 
miles of electric line These lines were built with loans from REA out of appro 
priations made by the Congress. Our needs for power are growing rapidly. 
The farm has become mechanized and modernized, and electricity has been a 
great contributing factor 

We know from past experience that the Congress is aware of the benefits of 
this REA program to the economy of the Natioz d to the farme! Statements 








made by officials of the admir ition lead us to believe that they also are in 
ympathy with the program ncerely appreciate the f: that the REA ha 
been a nonpartisan program 

One fact, however, which has not been generally re enized is that our greatest 
single problem today is a source of wholesale powe1 As cooperatives we have 
the responsibility of providing our members with whatever power they need and 
at a price which is reasonable We have three possible sources of wholesale 
powe Kirst, the power companies and the majority of the electric cooperatives 
of Texas buy all their wholesale power from the power companies. But it is no 
ecret that utilities are not always the answer to our power problems. A second 

ree of wholesale power is that produced at Federal and State hydroelectric 
projects Several of the cooperatives of Texas get a substantial part of their 
powe from this source \ ird source of power is our own generation and 
transinission facilities. Congress has wisely given the Administrator of REA 


the power to make loans to the cooperatives for this purpose 

We not only need this source of loans but we need adequate congressional 
appropriations for this purpose as well. This is a problem which should be 
aggressively and vigorously carried on by the REA, and to do so they must 
have the appropriations 

‘I 


plants have been set up and are in operation, have bee very 





ie result of the right to make these loans, plus the fact that some of these 
Di¢ In Texas 
alone, we estimate the cooperatives have made a saving of more than $8 million 
through this very basic right 








Our own cooperative, the Robertson Electric Cooperative, is a member of 
power-generating co-op, the Brazos Electric Power Cooperative When we tirst 
went into operation in 1947, the power company offered us power at about 13.3 
mills per kilowatt-hour. After we joined the Brazos Electric Power Cooperative, 
the power company made us a new offer at a price of 8.6 mills When the 


jrazos started constructing the lines to serve us, the power company lowered 
Ss, Where we 
aeiuvery to our 


load centers. We get prompt consideration of our needs, and we have control 


‘ 
ts price to approximately 6.6 mills. However, we joined the Br 





currently pay 7.2 mills per kilowatt-hour and from whom we ge 


of our own source of power 
Without this right to generate our own power, through our own Brazos Co-op, 


we believe our costs would go back to somewhere near the original price offered 
us by the power company To the Robertson Electric Cooperative, this would 
mean the necessity of an increase in rates to our members I don't believe I 


need to tell you that the farmers we serve would be hard hit by such an increase. 

The Robertson Electrie Cooperative, along with the other 18 cooperatives who 
are members of the Brazos Electric Power Cooperative, are all vitally interested 
in an application for a loan from the REA that Brazos has made, in order that 
may build additional generating and transmission facilities and enlarge some 
existing facilities. Within a year the members of the Brazos Co-op will be 
requiring more power than it is capable of supplying with present facilities 

This loan application has been in Washington for more than a year, and we 
believe it to be in proper order. We would like very much to have some action 
on it. I would like to request that this committee look into the processing of this 
loan when you return to Washington, do what you can to expedite it, and write 
to me, giving me a report of your findings and action 


We are not asking for grants or handouts, but we are merely asking for a 


legitimate loan which will in time be paid in full, with interest, in order to help 
us keep from being swallowed up by the utility companies 

Also of very great importance to the cooperatives, and perhaps of interest to 
your committee for that reason, is federally produced hydroelectric powe1 By 


the provisions of the 1944 Flood Control Act, giving preference to cooperatives 
and municipalities, several cooperatives in Texas have been able to buy power 
produced by the Southwest Power Administration A change in this law or a 
change in the interpretation of it by the Department of the Interior would bring 
most serious consequences to some of our co Ops. 
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In conclusion, I want to stress to this committee that wholesale power is very 
vital to the rural electric cooperatives and we would like to see every encourage- 
ment given to the production of more power, both public and private, and particu- 
larly we need to have the protection of generation and transmission loans from 
the REA not only kept open to us, but implemented with adequate loan funds 
and a clear-cut administrative policy 

Respectfully submitted 

J. W. RicHarps, Jr. 


SS.000.000 Ix SaviIncs IN 12 YEARS Is tHe History or tur RIGHT OF 
GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION FOR T 1S Rurat EvLecrric CooPpeRATIVES AND 


TEXAS FARMERS AND RANCHERS 


The Administrator is authorized * to make loans , for the purpose 
of financing the construction and operation of generating plants, elec tric trans- 
mission, and distribution lines * for the furnishing of electric energy to 
persons in rural areas who are not receiving central station electric serv- 
ices * . Rural Electrification ict, 1986 

FORI ORD 
The right of the rural electric cooperatives to own their own generating and 


transmission facilities, as provided for in the Rural Electrification Act, has been 
time and again challenged and attacked lity company propagandists, and 
questioned by many who do not know the background of the issue. We think 
it is a sound policy which has meant many millions of dollars in rightfully de 
served savings to the rural peopl f is Nation, giving them the opportunity to 
make more economical use of electricity, helping to equalize the rural standard 
of living with that of the city. and increasing agricultural production 

The facts presented in this brochure are assembled here for the first time. 
They prove this right to generate and transmit electricity to be the key to the 
success of Texas’ rural electric cooperatives. As impressive as the past story is, 


hy 








however, the increasing use of electricity on the farm makes the vigorous con- 
tinuation of this policy even more vital to the future 

This brochure was prepared to substantiate the fact that generation and trans- 
mission rights for the cooperatives can and do pay off on a strictly cash basis. 
We have not attempted to cover the whole subject of wholesale power, even 
though there are other very substantial arguments in favor of generation loans. 

One of these is the question of adequate supply of wholesale power, entirely 
apart from price consideration 

In many cases where generation and transmission cooperatives were organized, 
this has in fact been the predominant consideration 

There are still instances of inadequate supply and poor voltage regulation 
suffered by some of the cooperatives in Texas, and proof of this statement can 
be furnished. 

If these conditions should become worse, the cooperatives could, as the policy 
now stands, turn to a generation cooperative as the answer. 

Without this alternative, there might not be any solution 

A real member-relations problem is involved here. With bad wholesale serv- 
ice, nO cooperative Can pass on good service to its members 

Another factor which has influenced wholesale rates is the so-called prefer 
ence clause of the Flood Control Act of 1944, which gives cooperatives and 
municipalities first choice on power produced at Federal projects. This has 
been a great equalizing factor in giving cooperatives an opportunity to obtain 
wholesale power at a price they can afford. 

The passage of the Rural Electrification Act in 1936 found rural Texans 
anxious to make up for lost time in gaining the benefits of electricity long denied 
them. The first Texas cooperative organization was the Bartlett Electric Co- 
operative at Bartlett, Tex., the same year the act was passed. 

At that time, only 2.3 percent of the farms in Texas had electric service. 
(And only 3.1 percent nationwide.) 

3v the end of 1940, there were 52 electric cooperatives in Texas, and at the 
present time there are 77 cooperatives serving almost 300,000 rural families.’ 





1 All statistics in this brochure are taken from the Annual Statistical Report, and Annual 
Report of Energy Purchased by REA Borrowers, REA, USDA, except where otherwise noted. 
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In addition to these, the power companies are serving approximately 160,000 
rural homes and farms.” Almost 10 percent of the entire rural electrification 
program is encompassed within the borders of Texas. At the end of 1952, the 
kural Electrification Administration had loaned a total of $190,443,157 to Texas 
cooperatives, compared to the national total of $2,652,643,740. 

The average monthly use of electricity on Texas farms has multiplied many 
times over during the past few years. A real “electric” revolution has taken 
place on Texas farms as a result of the rural electrification program. 

Historically utility companies have operated as monopolies. It took the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936 to shock them into a recognition of their public re- 
sponsibilities where rural electric service was concerned. It has taken the gen- 
eration and transmission loan clause of this same act to keep them conscious 
of these responsibilities. 

As the only source of wholesale power, the utility companies would put the 
cooperatives in the position of existing at their pleasure. 

The only brake and bargaining power held by the cooperatives is the right 
to borrow money from Rural Electrification Administration to generate 
and transmit their own power, under the restrictions of REA policy. 

This authority has been used conservatively and sparingly by the REA, and 
only those generating plants which were justified and necessary beyond any 
doubt have been built by the cooperatives. 

Farmers were completely new to the electric utility business in the late 1930's 
when most of the cooperatives in Texas got underway. They concentrated on 
the distribution of electricity to their farms and had no desire to go into the 
generation and transmission field, where the utility companies were alread) 
established. 

Even so, they were not long in realizing that the cost of wholesale power 
was unreasonably high. Just as those who framed the Rural Electrification 
Act saw that the right to generate and transmit their own power was the only 
sufeguard to guarantee for cooperatives adequate wholesale power at reason 
able rates, so were the cooperatives of Texas forced to turn to this alternative. 

It was not a hasty move, and was not taken in an atmosphere of emotional 
feeling against the utility companies. As a matter of fact, of the 52 coopera 
tives in operation in Texas at the end of 1940, 41 were buying all their power 
and 3 others were buying some power from the companies. The remaining 8 
were buying their power from municipalities and State agencies. 

Two events in 1940-41 worked hand in hand to start drastic changes in the 
wholesale power rates of the utility companies. In 1940 a group of electrie 
cooperatives in east Texas organized the Farmers Electric Generating Coopera- 
tive, the first generating and transmisison cooperative in Texas; and a group 
of north and central Texas cooperatives which had organized the Brazos Electric 
Power Cooperative received the first REA generation and transmission loan 
in the State and immediately began construction. 

The reaction of the utility companies to the organization of the Farmers Co- 
operative was to request a joint meeting with all the cooperatives in the State 
for discussion of wholesale power rates, and subsequently a committee from 
the cooperatives was appointed to carry on rate negotiations. 

When the Brazos Cooperative showed that the cooperatives meant business 
by going ahead with their construction, widespread rate reductions were forth- 
coming. 

The Brazos Cooperative has thus for 12 years been a stern reminder to the 
utility companies in other areas of the State that when the cooperatives say 
they will build their own facilities for generation and transmission if necessary 
to get fair treatment, they mean that they will do just that. 

This in turn illustrates another point of great significance: the right to borrow 
from REA for generating and transmission loan purposes must be backed up 
by available REA loan funds to be really effective, as it was in the case of the 
Brazos Cooperative. 

Seven utility companies furnish most of the wholesale power used by the 
electric cooperatives in Texas. They are Southwestern Gas & Electric, Texas 
Power & Light, Gulf States Utilities, Central Power & Light, Texas Electric 
Service, West Texas Utilities, and Southwestern Public Service. 

Cooperative generating plants have been planned in the areas of six of these 
companies. In every case except one, the power company has simultaneously 





*The 1950 edition of Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United States, FPC, listed 18 
companies operating in Texas serving 158,496 consumers classified as rural. 
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been able to find some new “efficiencies” of operation to permit reduction of 
wholesale rates These reductions have been enough to block the planned 
generation plants 


Thus the utility companies have effectively halted plants for generation and 

















transmission cooperatives through reductions in their wholesale rates. But 
only so long as the cooperatives have the right to resume these plans will they 

e able to hold the line against unfair wholesale power costs. Without that right 

ey would now be at the merey of the utility companies, and would be paying 

( uch for pow 

Just how closely the right of the cooperatives to build these generating plants 
and the whole ile rates of the utilit companies are tied together we intend to 

t¢ he remaining pages of this brochure. 

Wi e Seve! yeneration a 1 transmis n cooperatives have been formed by 
t} pe tive f Texa . ne has actually been built and gone into 
on ) rhe } or } ve to form these cooperatives (with the 

I tv of the Rural Flectrification Administrat 0 make loans for such 
Pury ‘ ha had a cefir ind direct etfe m the wholesale power rates of 
the ui col imic lex 

rl f i 1 tec ’ 1e wholesale rates which 
pre led 1940. before tl rst gel it Texas was organized, 

d the whole ‘ 2. ! ery case, rate reductions 
luri this ] oincide ex: witl m or further activity of 

ting cooperat On the pa fi is a graphic presentation 
hes ving ( } he ! ‘ ity area, and illustration 
if the direct influence of the generation and transmission cooperatives. 

Serious consideration was given all factors in the preparation of these graphs, 
md ( \ eC) pres 1 , ¢ ervative estimate of the savings picture 

! ( is hee ttle change in wholesale power rates except when a group of 
cooperatives was planning a generatio nd transmission cooperative, and rate 
reductions, we therefore conclude a 1e of this activity 

Generation and transmission rights had little if any effect on wholesale power 
rate n Texas until 1940, that being the vear the first one was formed, and there 

ite changes previous to that time 
rst generation and msmission cooperative was organized in 
ffecet on wholesale po rates was immediate and was effective 
l ] irea oO he State 
of crease in wholesa ower rates is “tly related to the inci- 
dence of generation and transmission cooperatives, and each utility area presents 
a different picture of rate redunetior herefore the estimated savings to the eiec 
trie cooperatives are separately calculated on a basis of the area served by each 


of the utility companies. 
Oniv 6 of the 7 utility companies vho sell wholesale powe r to the rural electric 
ooperatives* have had generation and transmission cooperatives within their 


are: and therefore only these 6 are ineluded in our statistics 

Ten electric cooperatives have bought all or most of their wholesale power 
fr the Lower Colorado River Authority, a State agenev, and it is not felt 
tha e cooperatives’ right to senerate and transmit power has any appreciable 
effect on the wholesale rates of the Lower Colorado River Authority, therefore 
none of these 19 cooperatives are inclnded in the estimated savings. Neither are 
the Hunt-Collin Electric Cooy ve at Green e, Tex hich has heen served 


by the city of Greenville, nor the Rural Electric Division of the City of Bryan, 
an REA-borrower which buys from the city of Bryan 

In 1952, the electric cooperatives purchased more than 10 times as many 

ilowatt-hours from the utility companies than they did in the year of 1940. 
With 1940 or subsequent power contracts held in continuous effect over the years 
1941-52, there would have been some saving to the cooperatives as a result of 
the increased use of power and better load factor, even without an actual change 
in rate structure From the trend established in such periods, as shown on 
the graphs especially of the Southwestern Gas & Electrie Co., the West Texas 
Utilities Co., and the Central ower & Light Co., we have estimated the amount 
of decrease which would yearly have been effected by the cooperatives through 


company tl Southwestern Electrie Servic Co serves only one 
vings figures for this cooperative are ineluded only in the general 





*See appendix, table 1, for graph and résumé of wholesale power rates of the seventh 
company, Gulf States Utilities Co 
5 See appendix, table 2, for graph and résumé of wholesale power rates of LSCRA. 
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the increased use of wholesale power, and have given this nsideration full 
weight in our graphs. Therefore, the amount of saving is calculated in the 
area between the current rate each year as compared with what the current 
rate would have been with a normal rate of decrease due to increased use 
of power, and better load factor. 


No weight whatever has been given to increased efficiency of generation and 
transmission, since it is strongly felt that increased efficiencies in this resp 
have at least been offset by increase in fuel and labor costs, and in other com 
ponents of the basic cost of generation. Thus it is ft that at best increased 
eflicien ul increased basic costs would offset ¢ h other for the pet rf 
1940-52, and considering no other factors, the whole ile rate today would be 
about the same a in 1940 

Yeors 
4! 43 


YS ee 


iE kt ean ee ae) mn 
SOUTHWESTERN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY CUSTOMERS 
~——Five cooperatives originally bought all or mos! of their power 
from Southwestern Gas and Electric Company, ond ore included | 


in these statistics. A sixth cooperative later became a p incipal 
customer and enters the statistics at that time. Some of these six 
cooperatives now get all or mos! of their power from 
the Southwestern Power Administration 


| 7 First Cooperative Generating Activity in Texas: 
ese Organization of Farmers Electric 
Fis Pe i Generating Cooperative. 
om ao Construction begun on 
re 7>~Brazos Electric Power Cooperative. 
It 
| a Wstey Ip 
0 Rate 
| ~, 


Farmers Electric Generating and | 
Transmission Cooperative 
Log #eorganized in 1947, rote | 


| reduction piven retroactive to 
\E We: 1945, Cooperative assets 





eee : sold fo Southwesterh 


ae Ges ord Eleoctrit Company 


SAVINGS 
$1,629,321 
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Six electric cooperatives s buy all or most of their wholesale power from the 
Southwestern Gas & E c Co Some of these cooperatives were among those 
who in 1940 formed al Farmers Electric Generating Cooperative. At that time, 
their contracts with the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. carried a minimum 
charge of 1” mills per kilowatt-hour, and their average cost of wholesale power 








was 12.9 per kilowatt-hour 

The announcement of the REA loan to the Farmers Electrie Generating Co- 
operative brought an immediate reaction from the Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co It s were lowered in 1941, and for the full year of 1942, the average rate 
was 8.7 lls per kilowatt-houn 

Chere as no further activity at that time on the part of the Farmers Electrie 
Genera Cooperative, due to the reduced rates and also World War II. 
Neither was ere any further change in basic wholesale power rates of the 
se hweste G & Electric C 


In 1947, the Farmers Electric Generating Cooperative again took up their plans 


for a ge rat plant Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. again responded with 
a rate reduction, retroactive to 1945 The average cost to the cooperative cus- 
company has been approximately 6 mills per kilowatt-hour since 

The rate reduction ranted by the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

nee 1940 as a res t of the Farmers Electric Generating Cooperati e have 


meant a saving of $1,629,321 to the cooperatives in the group 











\\ I { ice | th cooperatives of he last rate reduct on, he assets 
of the Farmers Electric Generating Cooperative were sold to the Southwestern 
Gas & Flier e Co... hen the cooperative saw that it could not, at that time, 

I ttl ‘ nw l ais « ae { \ is (hha re Dy he compan) 

E t electric cooperatives in 1940 pur hased all or most of their whole- 

sale pows from the Texas Power & Lig Co. Only 3 still buy 100 percent 
ft } ver from this source, the othe ow being served by the Brazos Elee 
I er ¢ perative and the Southwestern Power Administration 

W he the cooperatives first turned to plans of generation and transmission 
aa answer to their power problems in 1940, they were paying the Texas 
Power & Light Co. an average rate of 11.3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The B Electric Power Cooperative got its f REA loan in March 

1 d be n construction immedi: The first break in rates followed 
iY Power & Light Co. reduced rates, and the cooperatives in this group paid 

re of 6.19 mills per kilowatt-hour in 1942. 

Since that time, the Brazos Cooperative has steadily built up the system which 
now serves 1! member cooperatives. Having this alternative source of power 
hi resulted in a total saving to these cooperatives of $1,925,002 for the years 
1941-52 


Even though the Brazos Cooperative is a going concern, it must have the con- 
tinued right to develop the system to fit the needs of these member cooperatives, 
whose power needs are growing rapidly. 

Six companies originally purchased all or most of their wholesale power from 
Texas Electric Service Co. In 1940 they were paying an average of 11.8 mills per 
kilow utt hour for wholesale power 

The first activities of the cooperatives of the State on generation and transmis- 
sion fac ofl ties brought a rate reduction from the Texas Electric Service Co. in 
1941 which lowered the average cost of power to the cooperative customers of 
this company to 6.2 mills in 1942. Thus the cooperatives in this group have 
enjoyed one of the fairest rates in the State, without constantly being forced 
to resort to the threat of their own generation and transmission system. 

The savings to this group of cooperatives for the years 1941-52 totals $579,049, 
using the 1940 rate as a basis of comparison. 
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TEXAS POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY CUSTOMERS 
—Eighteen cooperatives originally in this group and used 
in these statistics. Three still served wholly by Texas | 
Power and Light Company, remainder by Brazos 
Electric Power Cooperative and Southwestern 
Power Administration. 
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‘ First Cooperative Generating Activity in Texas: 
Organization of Farmers Electric 
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TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY CUSTOMERS 


— Six cooperatives included in these statistics originally 
bought all or most of their power from Texas 
Electric Service Company. Four are now served 
by Brazos Electric Power Cooperative 


First Cooperative Generating Activity in Texas: 
Organization of Farmers Electric 
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Years 





SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY CUSTOMERS 


4 —Nine cooperatives originally bought all or most of their power 
from Southwestern Public Service Company. A tenth was added 
in 1948 and is included in subsequent statistics. One of the 
original nine is now served by the 
Brazos Electric Power Cooperative 
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Average wholesale power rate of the 9 cooperatives who were customers of 
Texas-New Mexico Utilities Co., predecessor of Southwestern Public Service Co., 
in 1940 was 10.6 mills per kilowatt-hour 

With the formation of the Farmers Cooperative in 1940, and the actual con 
struction of the Brazos Cooperative begun in 1941, this company realized that 
their unfair rates were about to lose them this business. A further impetus to 
this conclusion was the organization of the Hi-Plains Electric Generating & 
Transmission Cooperative right in their own area 

Unlike most of the other companies, Texas-New Mexico Utilities Co. did not 
have standard contracts and rates for all its customer cooperatives. Thus the 
cooperatives got individual rate reductions at different times during the period 
1941-44 
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In 1945 activity again was started by the cooperatives on their Hi-Plains Gen- 
erating Cooperative, which had remained idle during the war. A rate reduction 
was forthcoming. 

in 1946, a new generating plant was studied by a new organization of coopera- 
tives in the area, the Hub Electric Generation & Transmission Cooperative. 

Again a rate reduction was offered by SPSC and accepted by the cooper- 
itives. Thus their average 1944 rate of 9.5 mills dropped to 7.3 mills in 1946. 

In 1949 the Hub Electric Generation & Transmission Cooperative applied 
for an REA loan. A new rate for the group was 7 mills, and in 1950 it was thus 














ywwered to 6.2 m s 
hor the years 1941-52, the cooperatives served by SPSC have realized a total 
iving o $1.172.524 as a result of their right to generate their own power, evel 
ugh they still } e not built a plant 
Years 
/ y ; 
p4y_4o 92 43 yy YW ye WY ys so 5! sz, 
| WEST TEXAS UTILITIES COMPANY CUSTOMERS 
— Eleven cooperatives included in statistics. All still buy 
all or most of their power from West Texas Utilities Company. 
/¥Y + | 
First Cooperative Generating Activity in Texas: 
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Generating Cooperative. 
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Eleven cooperatives buy all or most of their power from West Texas Utilities 
Co. The rate paid by these cooperatives in 1940 averaged 13.3 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Asa result of the organization of the first generating and transmission co- 
operatives in the State in 1940-41, a reduction was made by the West Texas 
Utilities in 1941, and the cooperatives paid an average of 10.7 mills per kilowatt 
hour in 1942. 

The average rate stayed above 10 mills until the West Texas Generating 
Cooperative was organized in 1945. West Texas Utilities rates were lowered to 
stop this cooperative, and for the year 1947 the cooperatives paid an average of 


7.8 mills. 


In 1949, the cooperatives in the area resumed plans for cooperative genera 
tion and transmission. The renction was characteristic. When threatened, the 
West Texas Utilities came throngh. Another rate reduction was offered, a rate 


Years 
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ake the planned cooperative unfeasible. The cooperatives accepted 
cts and temporurily put aside their plans for their own generation 
ate reduction brought the rate down from an average of 7.6 





ills in 1950 to 6.1 mills in 1952. The 11 cooperatives in this group saved, for 
e period 1941-52, a total of $992,650 in wholesale power costs as a result of 
wa I » 2g erate and trai Line ow powel 
Nine cooperatives buy all or most of their power from Central Power & Light 
Co. In 1940, this group of cooperatives Was paying an average of 13 mills pet 
Kilowatt-hour for this power. Along with other utility companies in the State, 
Ce) Power & Li Co. responded to the news of generation and transmission 
cooperatives being organized in the State with immediate negotiations offering 
rate ductions to the cooperatives 
rhe new rate they offered brought the average cost to this group of coopera 
tives down to 9.9 19 
Years 
4! 4 
on a a ee a eh ee ee 
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The South Texas Electric Cooperative, a proposed generation and transmission 
cooperative, was organized in 1945. This move prompted the Central Power & 
Light Co. to give further rate reductions to all their customer cooperatives. 

In 1946, the South Texas Electric Cooperative resumed its activity and made 
engineering studies. Again rate reductions were given by Central Power & Light 
Co. 

In 1947 and 1948 the wholesale rate stayed about the same, but in 1949, when 
REA announced a loan to the South Texas Electric Cooperative, Central Power & 
Light reacted immediately with a sharp rate reduction offer. Even though it was 
obvious to the cooperatives that Central Power & Light was simply responding to 
temporary pressure, they signed new contracts. This new rate rought their 
wholesale power costs down from 7.1 mills in 1948 to 5.9 in 1949. Since that time 
another generating cooperative has been formed in the Central Power & Licht 
area, the Big-Tex Electric Generating Cooperative. It has been granted a loan 
by the REA, but is not yet in the construction stage. The cooperative buying 
power from Central Power & Light have saved $1,896,522 for the period 1941-52, 
comparing present rates with 1940 rates, as a result of their determination to 
generate their own power if necessary to obtain a reasonable wholesale power 
cost. 

Thus has each area in Texas benefited from the right to effectively plan co 
operative generation facilities, and the sum of estimated savings is an impressive 
figure. 

rhe total saving to the cooperatives, and conservatively estimated, is $8,241,271 
for the years 1941-52 

What has this saving actually meant to the cooperatives? For one thing, it is 
the key to their financial success. In 1950, for example, the estimated savings 
were $1,521,225, and that same year the total operating margin of all the Texas 
cooperatives was $2,008,931—only a little more than the savings. 

The graph above shows the combined picture of the savings in all areas of the 
State 

Great, however, as these savings are, the potential benefits in the future are 
much more important. 

In 1952, the cooperatives purchased 785,807,175 kilowatt-hours from all sources 
at a cost of $4,587,544, with a total saving due to generation and transmission 
rights of $1,797,811. Five years from now it is estimated that the cooperatives 


will be purchasing 1,355,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually, and in 10 years the 





annual purchases are estimated at 7,750,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
What will be the cost of this power? If the wholesale cost can be held where it 
is, the saving involved will be tremendous—several times greater than the $8 


million estimated thus far. The wholesale cost cannot be held where it is, how 
ever, without the authority of REA to make generation and transmission loans, 
and the appropriations to make these loans from 

We believe that the facts presented in these pages amply support the following 
conclusions : 

That the Rural Electrification Act has made it possible for rural people to have 
electric service, through their own cooperatives, without the Government 
into the electric business. 

That Government loans for this purpose are being repaid on time with interest, 
and will continue to be so long as the cooperatives can obtain adequate wholesale 
power at reasonable cost 

That the authority of REA to make loans for the building of generation and 
transmission facilities has not been abused by either the cooperatives or the REA 

That the policy of the REA in requiring that plans for such facilities must show 
that they will replace an inadequate supply or be produced at a lower cost is a 
sound yardstick on which to base decisions for loans 

That itis not always necessary (1 out of 6in Texas) to build a generating plant 
to obtain fair treatment, so long as the right exists 

That the savings from the right to generate their own power have alone been 
almost equal to the total operating margins in the case of the Texas cooperatives 

That with the steady increase in the use of power on the farm, the price and 
supply of wholesale power will become even more important each year, and the 
possible savings will be larger 

That wholesale power sources are the most critical part of the rural electrifica 
tion program, and without adequate wholesale supply at reasonable cost, the co- 
operatives cannot continue to exist. 


fomeg 
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That without the authority of the REA to make loans for generation and trans- 
mission purposes the electric cooperatives would exist at the pleasure of the utility 
companies who control the sources of power. 

That past experience does not indicate that these utility companies would long 
suffer the continued existence of a program they have opposed so bitterly. ; 

That no one, including the utility companies, has been hurt by the rural electri- 
fication program, or the generating and transmission cooperatives which have 
been built, while in fact the rural people of Texas alone have benefited to the 
extent of at least $8 million. 


APPENDIX 
Since it is not definite that any generation and transmission cooperative had 


any effect on the rates of the Gulf States Utilities Co., statistics on the coopera- 
tives buying from this company are not included in the summary of savings. 





It is interesting to note that without the impetus of generation cooperative 
organization, the wholesale rates of the Gulf States Utilities Co. were slower in 
coming down to the general level than those of the other companies. The real 
break in these rates came under the influence of “preference” power becoming 
available to the cooperatives in the Gulf States Utilities Co. area through the 
Southwest Power Administration. 


The Lower Colorado River Authority is a State agency operating several hydro- 
* . i 





electric plants and one steam-generating plant. The wholesale rates of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority, which supplies 10 cooperatives, while never 
as high as those of the utility companies, have nevertheless decreased since 1940. 

There are several factors involved in this decline. One is that the Lower 


4 


Colorado River Authority sells power also to several utility companies, and has 
naturally followed the general pattern of wholesale rates for the State. Another 
factor in this decrease in rates is the type of contract the cooperatives have 
with the Lower Colorado River Authority. 

It permits the cooperatives, through various technical consideration, to “earn” 
their rate. That is, to lower their own wholesale rate by having the kind of 
load which it is most economical for Lower Colorado River Authority to supply. 


GENERAL AND INDIVIDUAL SUMMARIES 


Information for the graphs in this brochure was taken from the general sum- 
maries of power sales in each utility company area, as shown in the following 

lar [In each of these 6 areas, a sample calculation for 1 cooperative is in- 
cluded for illustration of what these savings mean to each individual cooperative. 

It should again be pointed out that not all of the cooperatives in each of these 
six utility company groups are still customers of the company involved. 

Especially in the case of Texas Power & Light Co., many of its former cus- 
tomers ure now members of the Brazos Electric Power Cooperative. All of the 
original customers of Texas Power & Light Co. are, however, included in the 
savings statistics, since without their own power source, all of these cooperatives 
would still of necessity be purchasing from Texas Power & Light. 
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Yeors 





Gulf States Utilities Customers 


Four Co-Ops originally bought all or most of their power from 
this company. Two of these now buy entirely from Brazos 


4 


None of these Co-Ops are included in the statistics 
showing sevings due to generation rights 


3 


it 


Mills 


per 
kwh 


so 
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Yeors 


Lower Colorado River Authority Customers 
Ten Co-Ops buy all or most of their power from LCRA 


None of these are included in the statistics showing savings 
from the right to generate power 








we. 
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General savings summary, Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. area 








Kilowatt s ( 
Year hou ( . \ verage ; 

pure ’ ral i 
130 
1937 
1958 
1939 
1940) 
1941 265, SB $ 4 2 $67, 244 $ 4 
1942 490, 152 65, 259 8.71 4, 44 29, 191 
194 » 780 1, 424 &. 52 104, 30: 2,878 
1944 4, 312, 266 7, 425 8. 31 14, 447 7, 022 
1945 11, 698, 15¢ 88, 207 54 141, 898 , 690 
1946 1, 496, 01 84, 755 84 73, 517 48. 761 
1947 18, 411, 76 113, 033 6.1 217, 442 104, 409 
1948 25, 200, 73 5 g 293. 82] 1 4 
1949 6, 307, 22 t $ ) 211. 918 
1A) 46, 495. 36 f y. #2 263, 71 
1951 F 121.350 s 602, 41 ; ( 
1952 69, 491, 246 6. Of 7¢ ds 4 ( 

ot 6. 497. 867 1. 8&9, 279 R fy 62 2 
Example savings statistics, Bowie-Cass Electric Cooperative, Inc.—Power from 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
K itt Cost 
1 hours ( mvel ted 194 Sa 

} ( i te T aft 
1Y3e 
1937 
1938 
14aY 
1940 
1941 SSO, 020 $8 ORS 0 10 $11. 352 $2. 367 
1942 279, 260 10, O86 & AS 16, 131 145 
943 1, 485, 72 12,374 8. 32 1s, 497 6, 12. 
1944 1, 775, 520 14, 578 8. 20 21, 821 7, 243 
945 2, 035, 800 5, 336 7.53 24, 694 9, 358 
1946 2, 233, 620 2. 508 5Q 26, 736 4, 228 
1947 2, 779, 46 15, 564 00 2, 825 17, 260 
19048 3, 536, 100 19, 802 LF 41, 198 21, 398 
1949 436, 937 0, 445 5 59 62, 470 32, 025 
1950 7, 794, 285 43, 782 61 SS, 309 44,52 
1951 9, 086, 900 51. 056 56 101, 501 50, 445 
1952 11, 216, 350 69, 987 6. 2 123, 492 53, 505 

Tota 49, 548, 972 */ 4 69. 027 63. 621 


General savings summary, all cooperatives in Teras Power & Light Co. area 


hilowatt- Aves Cost, ad 
Year hours Cost, actual aa isted 1940 Savings 
rate, mills . Fi 
purchased ate 











1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 10, S85, 066 8. 96 $23, 652 

1942 14, 832, 235 6. 19 70, 955 

1943 16, 411, 160 6. 43 71, 985 

1944 19, 944, 990 6.09 91, 097 

1945 23, 297, 940 5. 89 107, 218 

1046 27, 832, O77 5. 95 122, 047 

1947 36, 581, 671 216, 155, 648 

1948 49, O87, 440 283, 606 5. 77 208, 249 

1949 68, 285, 021 443, 194 6.49 673, 290 230, 096 

1950 89, 736, 074 593, 943 6. 61 870, 439 276, 496 

1951 100, 558, 846 671 6. 67 X 287, 265 

1952 115, 813, 908 806, 455 6. 96 1, 086, 334 279, 879 
Total... 573, 266, 417 3, 735, 362 5, 660, 365 1, 925, 002 
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Lzrample savings statistics, Kaufman County Electric Cooperative, Inc.—Power 
from Texas Power & Light Co. 








K va Cost, ad- 
are actual aan : usted 1940 Savings 

} 
139 
1940 7 
194 4240 $5 O36 &. 80 $6, 621 $1, 385 
$42 sO 6.07 7, 941 3, 549 
194 ) 780 6.01 8, 329 3, 700 
44 8 180 6.02 9,09 3, 951 
45 134, 447 6.13 9,812 1,076 
i4f ) 200 6. 22 11, 583 4.610 
47 758, 181 6 17, 808 6.719 
48 2. 416, 400 5. 5f 4,212 10. 773 
19 057 5. 61 1,077 14, 681 
1950 12. 108 f 37. 947 15. S388 
19 4. 434, 823 64 42, 308 17, 276 
1952 5.179, 610 5.73 48, 585 18, 902 

26, 821, 907 152. 898 258, 408 105, 510 


General sar ings summary 





ill cooperatives in Texas Electric Se 





rvice Co. area 


kK watt a Cost, a 
urs ( t il .vera juste 1940 Savi S 
irct rate, 1 ate 
¢ 
) 
és 4, 190 $13, 8 8.93 $18, 120 $4, 228 
M2 2 485. 760 6. 20 % ARG 13. 163 
14 oF Wy ) R9 [7 O58 17. 801 
1944 4, 025, OSF 23 S4 44, 984 21,472 
4 ) 22 1 17 2 pe) 24, 098 
Mt 7, 47€ 47, 252 6. 32 81, 189 937 
04 9 918. 921 61. 549 6, 20 106, 132 44,583 
1448 14. 068, 128 g ) 6.09 148, 278 62, 598 
1949 1 394. 580 199 7 201 70, 316 
10% 232 001 » 710 72 257, 871 88, 161 
’ 0 150 201.1 ) 302, O1 100, 902 
1952 7, 853, O80 276, 959 7.31 374, 745 97, 786 
160, 068, 829 1. 073. 848 1. 652. 808 579.049 


Example savings statistics—Lone Wolf Electr 
Texas Electric Serv 


ic Cooperative, Inc. 
ice Co. 














Power from 


K t Cost, a 
1 Cost ua Aver justed 1940 Savings 
rate, mills Pe aera 
oi 

04) ) ) $2.2) » 48 $2. 70 $505 
42 0 1, 925 6.17 Rf 1, 662 
4 $21, OO d 7 6.07 1,774 2, 217 
1944 2, 400 2, 872 6.07 281 2, 409 
44 1 800 186 6, 18 73 2. 487 
4 666. 300 4,154 6.2 7, 236 3, O82 
194 932. 800 742 §.15 9, 981 4,239 
48 1, 733, 950 1,814 65 18, 276 8, 462 
1949 > 249 500 15, 406 4( 587 14,172 
Onn 688, 800 19. 809 ? 37, 700 17, 891 
19 4, 329, 900 23, 134 + 59 20, 425 
1952 4. 665, 000 24,043 4fi, 184 22, 141 
1) R18. 350 114, 842 214, 533 99, 692 





General savings 


Year 


1936 
1937 

193s 
1939 
1940 
1941 

1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 

1948 
1949 
1950 
195] 

1952 


Total 


& 


Year 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
19. 49 
1950 
1951 


1952 


Total 


General savings summary 


Year 


1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950. 
195! 


1952... 


rample savings statistics, Deaf 
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summary—All cooperatives in Southwestern Public Service Co. 








area 

Kilowatt ( 

} ‘ne tal Average 1040 

hours Cost, actual . es iste 40 S 
purchased rate, _— rate 

11, 063, 159 $119 4 ). 83 } $ 60) 
10, 366, 90 ys 7 77 
1] as) 116, 131 t 116, 667 36 
l 44.359 »¢ ye 626 
A) 170, 006 &. 27 ( R16 ang 
22, 691, 327 6, 649 { $ 682 

5, al ()? Sle 7 4 

). 456, 743 R2. 520 ) RAG 17. 368 
4 0, 469 2, 234 40, &, 439 
76, 476, 492 474, 832 6, 20 5, 809 
83. 338, 325 0. 699 { s 
$2, 445, 867 % 510 1 a9] 
8, 2 24 8, 568 4, f 92 1,17 24 


Smith County Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc.— 
Power from Southwestern Public Service Co. 











Cost, actual a Hic just Al ‘ s 
i t 
4, 845, 600 0. 30 
2, 732, 760 ). 43 
3, 041, 520 F 
5, 400, 000 9.10 
7, 025, 136 5, 717 7. 93 
7, 260, 768 AD. O68 7.01 
5, 752, 560 | 40, 923 7.11 
10, 045, 680 70, 317 ” 
10, 558, GRO 73, 832 6. 99 
18, 892, 140 121, 199 6. 41 
18, 782, 100 125, 647 6. 68 
37, 901, 250 299 605 6. OF 
132, 238, 494 927, 955 l 1, 2¢ 2 l2 
{ll cooperatives in West Texas Utilities Co. area 
Kilowatt Cost. ad- 
‘ A verage : 7 5 Q ‘ 
hours Cost, actual rate, mills justed 410 
pure ised rate 
11.97 4, 25 $3, 121 
). 77 ), 549 270 
). 50 72, 452 
81.852 
10. 23 OR, 266 
8. 5Y 121, 243 
7.8 165, G4 
7 , 452 
7. 58 7 
6. 52 10, 804 
6.09 627. OF 
2 l 2, 676, 420 2, 630 
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Erample savings statistics, Taylor Electric Cooperative, Inc.—Power from West 
Teras Utilities Co. 





ver atl 

tua a a l 1 M4 Savings 
4 $1 4 » €? 148 $ 
42 ~ 8, O11 1 
4 { ’ &4 is 9, 621 1 
~ ~ R . 10, 644 1 
4 & 0), 58 " l 74 2. 
{ x4 8 8.4 15, 827 § 
s S 7 7 26, 581 9 
4s XN 108 10 83. 320 11 
1 2 t 26, 6S 8. 20 8, 229 11 
4 2 7.8 4, 93¢ 18, 
) R 49 t 7 58 3] 
6. 68 48. 7] 6.1 91, 094 2. 

2 2 798 137, 70 


Gencral savings summary—All cooperatives in Central Power & Light Co. area 





} A (4 4 
A maven o4 Savir 
4 62.09 $63. 642 1.04 $74, 100 
‘o 9, 063, 28 89, 272 9.84 11 3 
194 24 4 14.019 1,69 54, 484 
44 2? 479.032 17, 448 | 54. 490 
4 4 me 514 29.135 S 180). BSNS 
458 27. 057 7. 4 205, 146 
. R50. 782 on 2 260, 131 
148 (0), 442, 283 218, 47 7.17 857, 392 
140 t 2 216, 129 ’ 418, 702 
} 6, 080, 659 31, 916 ] 640, 441 
} 81 132 177, 4 82 922, 792 
0 071 150, 02 6.4 1, 115, 95 
854. S7¢ 82 901 4 », 42 1, 896. 522 


Example savings statistics, Jackson Flectric Cooperative, Inc Power from 
Central Power & Light Co. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. THOMAS, CROSBY COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the Farm Committee, 
I want to congratulate you fellows. I am from the chamber of com- 
merce and represent 1,200 cotton farmers in Crosby County, Tex., on 
the South Plains in west Texas. 

Lama farmer. The first thing I want to do is to congratulate you 
fellows for the tremendous job you have done on this committee with 
the many problems that you have and that we have in agriculture. 

You have done a good job and as one of your members suggested at 
the beginning, you must be a rugged bunch of individuals for your 
anatomy to absorb as many farm problems as you have here today 
and still be able to get home and do the job that you have done in the 
past. 

I want to congratulate you. 

From my county, which is a cotton-raising county, we raised cotton 
for years. In fact, we have always raised cotton so long as I have 
known anything about the county, and we want to continue to raise 
cotton. Of course, as you know, we are here today in the interest of 
cotton. The first piece of legislation that we want to see is to seek 
aid for those people who are in the drought-stricken areas. 

Part of our county is in there. We do wish to seek aid for those 
people, in allotting their cotton acreage, that you take into considera- 
tion and give those fellows extra credit for the years when they have 
not been able to plant cotton and cannot have a decent history to bring 
before you in order to allot cotton in this United States and in the 
cotton-growing areas of the United States. 

We are in favor of the proposed increase in cotton, the proposed 
3 million acres that is now before Congress. But along with that, 
[ want to again mention that we also want these fellows to be taken 
care of in the drought and abnormal weather conditions which have 
caused them to have a cut in cotton in any 1 year of the past 5-year 
history. 

We would like to see the additional 3 million acres of cotton issued 
on the same basis that the 17,910,000 acres that you have already 
issued. 

The time is short and we feel it would be impossible to get the 
right kind of an organization together to change this very much, 

‘We think this is a good system. We thing \ you have done a good 
job so far and we want toc ommend you on it. We are opposed to the 
65-45-50 percent amendment that 1s now before Congress trying to 
be arrived at on the 3,000,000-acre bill. We are opposed to that 
amendment for these reasons: The proposed amendment will give too 
much advantage to new cotton growers. Those fellows who have 
seen fit to try to change over into the other man’s business because it 
looks greener on the other side of the fence. 

If the proposed amendment is accepted the 1953 planted acres will 
have a direct bearing on the 1954 farm allotment, which is contrary 
to the Secretary’s request. He asked us to cut our cotton in 1953 
and that it would have no effect on our future history. 

Consideration is not being given for extended acres that were not 
planted due to normal weather conditions. Again we want to ask 
that something be done about that. The clause which limits us to 
50 percent of the entire planted acres on the farm down in our country 
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will bring about some very peculiar conditions when it comes to 
allotting cotton. 

We could have an instance in our county where a man had planted 
100 acres of wheat for 2 years and then had 100 acres of cotton on 
account of some abnormal condition and had gone back to wheat. 

[f this allotment came up it is possible, in our county, for him to 
have 86 acres of wheat and 45 acres of cotton which would give 151 
acres of allotted crop on 100 acres of land, and our county committee 


las no land to issue. 

In most cases the cotton acreage for 1953 and 1952 is reported by 
farmers, it has been indicated here today, and those farmers in some 
instances have padded the figures and it gives the advantage to that 


fellow and to certain farms. 
The proposed amendment will not help the family-size farm on 


which diversified farming has been practiced. Large farmers and 
farms owned by absentee landlords will receive a definite advant: we 
in the cotton allotments. 

The 45 percent of the highest planted acreage serves no apparent 
purpose except to give the farms with 1 abnormally high year or 
the farm anewine cotton for the first time a much larger cotton allot- 
ment. A percent of the highest planted acreage should not be used 
in any case to increase a farm cotton allotment. 

The cotton quota referendum was held with acreage allotments 
established according to existing cotton legislation. The vote was 
overwhelmingly for quotas Ww hich indicates that generally the farmers 
were satisfied with the method allotments were established. Allot- 
ments computed by any other method might not be the desires of the 
cotton producers, 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you. Is Mr. J. K. West present? Mr. Carter 
is next and then Mr. West. 


STATEMENT OF FRED CARTER, PRESIDENT, FARM BUREAU, 
KIRVIN, TEX. 


Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman and members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I am Fred Carter. When I wrote to Washington for an ap- 
pointment, I did not know what to sign as my official capacity. I have 
too many of them. I am president of the Farm Bureau and I am 
a director of FHA and I am on the advisory committee of the PCA, 
and Lama farmer with a 10-acre cotton allotment. 

So I am not asking for more cotton but I do want to ask for more 
cotton for the little farmers. We have little farmers in our county 
vith 50-acre farms. I know 1 man with 8 children. He worked 
and gathered 50 bales of cotton this year and he has 8 acres for 1954. 
What can he do with 8 acres of cotton and 8 children? That is what I 
would like to know. The law should be changed somewhere. 

What I want to speak about is that we had 802 farmers in Freestone 
County with cotton in 1953. They allotted cotton to 1,900 farmers in 
Ireestone County. A thousand farmers who did not have cotton have 
a cotton allotment. A lot of them are not going to plant cotton. The 
law does not provide for them to release their acreage to somebody 
that will plant it. That is what I want done, to release acres that are 
not going to be planted to somebody that will plant the cotton, so our 
cotton base will not be any lower. 





x 


ee 
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There is another thing. I have been with the PMA office ever since 
the pilot year, working with them as a local committeeman. We had 
cotton insurance in those days, two years, know. I paid insurance one 
year and collected insurance for not making enough crops. I think we 
should have crop insurance on a basis just like we have life insurance 
or fire insurance or something else. 

Pay for it before you get it and then if you collect they pay you, 
not credit the man for next fall and let them abuse it as thev did before. 

Many people never did pay their insurance. They collected when 
they did not make the crop and when the time came to pay insurance 
they did not. I think we should have crop insurance paid in advance. 

When you borrow money from your banker for crop insurance, they 
will be in favor of it. Some of the little farmers in our county cannot 
borrow money to make a crop on because they have too small an 
acreage. 

I worked with the FHA loans and they come to us every day to make 
loans that the banks have turned down. We do not have money 
enough to make loans. I heard over the radio that there had been 
some more appropriations made in Washington for it. I hope there 
has been. Somebody is going to have to help those little farmers. I 
thank you. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Green? 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT GREEN, DAWSON COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Herbert Green from Dawson County. We have two little problems 
that we want to present here to you today and I will deal with them 
briefly. 

The first concerns the Farmers Home Administration loans. The 
Farmers Home Administration is doing a wonderful and worth- 
while job in our county in loaning and administering the emergenc y 
crop loans. This enables a larger number of farmers to remain on 
the farm and work out of their difficulty. 

Due to some 3 years of drought a number of farmers owe on their 
equipment, are in need of repairs, or need some replacements that 
credit is not available for. 

There is an urgent need for an additional appropriation of funds 
to Farmers Home Administration to enable them to handle additional 
P. and S. loans. 

We urge that consideration be given to make additional funds avail- 
able as the amount they had available is exhausted and was insufficient. 

Second, I will take up cotton acreage. The present law under which 
1954 cotton allotments for the counties has been determined is based 
on the cotton history of the counties for the years 1947, 1948, 1950, 
1951, and 1952. The 1955 allotments will be determined by deleting 
1947 and entering the year 1953. 

From news releases appearing recently, it is believed that an in- 
creased acreage over the present allotment will be granted to the extent 
of SPpe Ean ere ‘ly 3 million acres for the United States. From these 
news releases it, also, appears that this additional acreage will be 
allotted to the ineliv idual farms on the basis of 45 percent of ‘the farm’s 
highest seeded cotton history for the years 1951, 1952, or 1953, or 65 per- 
cent of the farm’s 3-year seeded average for those same years, which- 
ever is the larger. 
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As is well known, many of the cotton counties of west Texas in 
recent years have undergone unparalleled drought conditions to the 
extent that much acreage normally planted to cotton, and which has 
actually been prepared for planting in these drought years, has not had 
proper moisture for seeding. 

Since the history is based on actual seedings in a given year, there 
is presented a disastrous situation; and it is a situation which might 
be expected to arise again in other areas of the country in future years, 
either from drought, floods, or other such uncontrollable factors. 

The problem: The problem presented is to determine a method by 
which the cotton history of a county for a year, or years, in which there 
is an abnormal reduction in acreage seeded to cotton on account of 
drought, flood, or other widespread uncontrollable factors can be 
substituted by the history of years of normal seeding, or be determined 
by the acreage actually prepared for cotton seeding in that particular 
year. 

Recommendation: It is recommended the present legislation be 
amended and that future legislation be prepared, to include a provision 
delegating to some responsible authority power to determine when a 
county’s cotton seeding has been reduced below normal on account of 
drought. flood, or other uncontrollable factors: and, in cases where it is 
so determined, to authorize that county’s history for that particular 
year to be determined from the normal seeding as established in pre- 
vious years, or from the acreage actually prepared for cotton seeding 
in the disaster vear. 

Discussion: It is not felt that it was the intent of Congress to have 
the cotton acreage allotments of a county reduced simply because con- 
ditions are such, on account of drought, flood, or other uncontrollable 
factors, that the farmers in the stricken area are prevented from even 
getting any seed into the ground. 

Nor was it the intent of Congress that those in the other areas, of 
the country, not stricken by such conditions, should be given an ad- 
vantage at the expense of those in the stricken area. 

Yet, the very effect of the present law is to do just that. Thus, one 
county, or several for that matter, are stricken by drought throughout 
the entire year, never getting any seed inthe ground. Their allotment 
basis is lowered; and to the extent that theirs is lowered, there is 
more acreage left in the pool to be divided among those areas of the 
country not so stricken. 

This affects a double penalty against those in the stricken area, caus- 
ing them to suffer not only from the drought, flood, or other disaster 
conditions, but also causing them to suffer from smaller allotments in 
future years. 

There is time yet for this problem to be solved in the normal course 
of legislative developments for the year 1955 and future years; but 
there is considerable urgency that some measure, if at all possible, 
be taken promptly in regard to the 1954 crop year. 

Otherwise, those farmers situated in stricken counties will not be 
able to participate in the increased allotment proposed for this— 
1954—crop year, as it would seem they are justly entitled to. 

While the present law permits the ASC committees to make adjust- 
ments for abnormal conditions, the permitted adjustments are minor 
in nature and are limited to the extent of the reserve, which, in com- 
parison with the total disaster prevailing, is insignificant. 

I thank you, gentlemen. ’ 
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Dawson County, Tex., rainfall chart showing total and average precipitation, 
by months and years, for the past 43 years 
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November 03 
December 07 
Total 8.99 
2 Trace. 


The Government has been keeping rainfall records in Dawson County since 
1910, 

The First National Bank of Lamesa has been serving Lamesa and its trade 
territory continuously since 1905. 

We trust that the tabulation contained on this placard will be of information 
and interest to you. 

This has been compiled from the Rainfall Records of Dawson County as 
furnished to the U. S. Weather Bureau since 1910. 

The First National Bank of Lamesa has had the pleasure of serving Dawson 
County and its trade territory since 1905. Through wet and dry, our success has 
come from those whom we have served during these years. May we continue to 
have your patronage? 


38490—54—pt. 16-7 
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STATEMENT OF J. K. WEST, FLOYD COUNTY FARM BUREAU, LOCK- 
NEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND FLOYD COUNTY COTTON 
PRODUCERS 


Mr. West. a Chairman, we are very grateful to have you here 
today. We feel it is a great privilege in America that we can come 
before a sanaiinn and talk instead of a committee calling us on the 
phone and telling us what to do. We ce rtainly be lieve in our demo- 
cratic form of Government. 

Mr. Poage, with you permission I would like to state that I repre- 
sent the Floyd County Farm Bureau, the Lockney Chamber of Com- 
merce and the F loyd County Cotton Producers. 

With your permission I would like for my delegation to stand. Will 
the F loyd County delegation stand ¢ 

Floyd C ounty is in west Texas. 

Gentlemen, these are representatives of our county. There is not a 
fanatic in the bunch. Each and every man represet nted here today is 
vitally interested in each farm development from the community on up 
to the national level. 

Mr. Avsert. What part of the State is your county in? 

Mr. Wesr. Floyd County is in west Texas. It is called the bread- 
basket of the Nation. We have traveled 400 miles to present our sub- 
ject here this afternoon. We believe in soil conservation and better 
relations with other counties and in each and every phase of our 
Government from the community to the national level, and we re- 
spectfully submit these qualifications on our plea. 

We are unequivocally against flexible price supports. In west Texas 
when we start to support anything we do not want it flexed. We want 
something solid under it so it will stand the test. We are at least for 
90 percent. We do not want to be greedy, we just want a fair share 
of the income of the Nation. 

We are in a peculiar situation in Floyd County. In the last 7 or 8 
years we were in transition from wheat farming to one of the leading 
wheat- producing counties in Texas. 

At one time the leading producing county in Texas, and into one 
of the top 10 cotton-producing counties in Texas. This change was due 
primarily to our situation because of irrigation which has come to our 
county. 

In.1948 we had 600 wells in our county. In 1953 we had better than 
1,500 wells. Our economy is based on cotton now instead of wheat. 
We are caught between the transition of wheat to cotton on a 2-year 
basis for wheat and 5-year basis for cotton. 

In 1947 our county planted 51,000 acres of cotton. Last year in 1953 
we had in measured acres 193,000 with 27,000 acres that would have 
been planted had it not been for drought conditions. 

In 1951, our last year under allotments, Floyd County had 41,000 
acres under our allotment, our county base, or 26 percent. In 1954 
we recived 84,000 acres with 2,749 base for allotment, which is twice 
as many acres, and one-half percent more factor in the county, which 
you can readily see will lead to bankruptcy of our farmers if this is 
allowed to stand. 

We need relief in Floyd County. We have faith in our democratic 
form of Government and we plead for justice to be done by this com- 
mittee. We know that there is no bill that will satisfy everyone. 
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We certainly know it is a headache to try to figure out something for 
so many individuals. We feel we are justified i " as oe g for considera- 
tion. We heartily endorse the amendment of 65-45-50, which is in 
the resolution in the House. 

One spec ific example in our county: One farmer has bought 320 
acres of irrigated land with two wells on it at a price of $350 an acre. 
With his investment in machinery, houses for cottonpickers he has an 
investment of around $130,000. This land has been planted to cotton 
the last 3 years and has averaged around 275 bales of cotton, 

Under the present cotton allotment he has 96 acres or 67 percent 
cut from his 3-year average cotton acreage. We feel that this is too 
drastic a cut for him to take and make a return on his investment. 

A dry-land farmer has one-half section of land which has all been 
planted to cotton for the last 2 years. In 1951 he planted this land 
to wheat, but the drought ruined his wheat and he plowed it up. In 
1952 he planted cotton. His cotton did not make and it was too dry 
to sow wheat. He planted it in cotton again in 1953 and it failed to 
come toa stand. He planted it to grain sorghum and it failed to get. 
high enough for a cover crop. 

His wheat (acreage) was based on a 2-vear average, 1951-52, so 
he got credit for only 1 year of wheat which cut his wheat base in 
half. His wheat allotment on this 320 is 80 acres and his cotton allot- 
ment is 72 acres. This leaves him less than one-half of his land under 
price supports while the man has his land payments, living expenses, 
taxes, and upkeep on his machinery to pay. 

Under the 65-40-50 amendment he would have a chance to plant 
140 acres of cotton and his banker could go along with him. If he 
does not it will be difficult if not impossible to obtain backing to con- 
tinue farm operations. We are not asking for anything that would 
not be fair or equitable but. we sincerely believe that this man should 
be helped. 

In future allotments we request that the same number of basic years 
be used on wheat and cotton. We ask that no farm be required to 
take more than a 34-percent reduction. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF W. T. MILLEN, BAILEY COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Mitten. Tam W. T. Millen, from Bailey County. I live 6 miles 
northeast of Muleshoe. I am not going to go into a bunch of statistics. 
We are in the same boat that a lot of these other high plains counties 
are in. 

We have been affected by the drought. We have a whole lot of 
land that has not been planted to cotton that would have been planted, 
it would say about 20,000 acres every year. 

I think all these other boys from the high plains are doing enough 
crying on your shoulders with statistics. We are heartily in favor 
of the new bill, the 65-45-50 bill. Another thing we need—I do not 
know whether it is in the bill or not —if a farmer does not want to 
plant cotton he should not be forced to plant cotton. 

In other words, to hold his base. If he does not want to plant 
cotton, if he can turn his base in to the county office and say later on 
he wants to plant cotton, let him get it back. If the county does not 
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need the cotton base, let him turn it in to the State to give to other 
counties. 

Lots of times farmers plant cotton when they do not want to just 
hold their base. We have that in our county. It is primarily cotton 
country. We want more research in foreign trade and better dis- 
tribut ion. Foreion countries need help. Let them take at least half of 
our surplus. 

We want the Government to recognize light spots in our cotton loans. 
Sometimes a light spot that you can hardly see will affect a bale of 
cotton S820. 

We favor 90 to 100 percent supports, rigid acreage controls, and we 
think there should be I: ayout acres. 

Also, we think you should support the REA and rural telephones. 
We do n ot want to be sold short to private enterprise. We think that 
there should be private enterprise and we do not want to strangle it 
and we do not want them to strangle us. 

I do not know what the trouble is but our disaster livestock program 
has not worked too well on a few livestock men in the county that have 
had cattle. I do not know what the trouble is. It seems that they 
cannot get any aid, and it does not go far enough somehow. 

We are for promotion and encouraging the county soil-conservation 
program. We want anew system of refinancing or some improvements 
on the old. 

On this new disaster loan that they have, if a farmer borrows a large 
sum of money he starts paying money on it whether he uses it or not. 
That is not fair. The bank has the money and the farmer has to pay 
interest on it whether he uses it or not. That is just a few of the 
things that our county would like to have. Wethink you fellows have 
done a good job and we are glad that we live in a country where grass- 
roots farmers feel free to get up and talk. 

I thank you very much. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

A situation has arisen in connection with the next stop that this 
committee will have to make and it may be that a part of the commit- 
tee at least will have to leave in a very short time in order to get the 
members there by train because we cannot fly tomorrow on account of 
the weather. 

1 will call a recess for about 15 minutes so that the committee can 
hold a meeting to decide what can be done in this emergency situation 
which has just come up. 

In any event, we will conclude the hearings here. I will be here and 
Mr. Poage and some others perhaps, and we will conclude the hearings 
but we will have a recess for 15 minutes in order that we may work out 
this problem that has come up. 

( Whereupon a brief recess was taken. ) 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will come to order. The Chair de- 
sires to make an announcement and then we will resume the hearings. 

It has been found necessary, in view of the fact there is no air trans- 
portation to Memphis, that we split the committee. Five members 
are going to take a train to Memphis and the other five will remain 
here to complete the hearing. 

We will stay as late as necessary to hear whoever desires to be 
heard. 
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STATEMENT OF J. C. McCOURY, LAMPASAS, TEX. 
Mr. McCoury. Mr. Hope, members of the committee, I am J. C. 


McCoury, Lampasas, Tex. We have had for the last several years 
soil and water conservation. We have hada payment through the Gov- 
ernment, through PMA. I think it has worked wonderfully. 

There has been a lot of terr: cing, diversion, stock water ponds, some 
deferred grazing, a lot of brush and stuff eradicated from our ground. 
i think it has helped wonderfully; during this next period 1 notice 
they have cut out the fertilizer and legumes. 

I believe during the time that we are cutting acreage on wheat and 
cotton and other commodities that we should have the fertilizer and 
legumes put back into the program that it might encourage more people 
at this time to build up their land. 

On the support price I am in favor of a sliding scale on support 
prices. Our Government has gone into the red on a lot of under 
takings in the last several years and now in peacetime I believe if we 
were to consider continuing going into the red that the Government 
would be in a worse shape than we would be if we did not have any 
support price at all. 

In my county about 10 to 15 percent of the people who take advan- 
tage of the support and what the farmer really gets, it has cost so 
much to get from Washington down to the farmer that the farmer 
has only received about 30 or 40 percent of the money that has been 
allotted or allocated to him in Washington. 

The overhead has been extremely high. I believe if we get on a 
sliding scale and finally slide out and get back on our feet, anything 
that is propped way up high with no support under it is going to have 
to fall one of these days. 

I think if we slide out we will get back on our own feet and let 
the supply and demand take care of the farm products. I am a 
farmer of 1,300 acres. I spent 3144 years in World War II. I have 
come back and worked and have prospered through a 3-year drought. 

I still have prospered through a 3-year drought. I still have pros- 
pered by staying at home and working and not staying around drug- 
stores. 

We have a lower tariff on a lot of our stuff that we need. We ought 
to talk free trade. On our oats at the present time, they are shipping 
oats from Canada and bringing them into the United States and have 
lowered the oats price, I believe. On what we have, we should have 
more tariff on them coming in from foreign countries. 

The wool market has been pretty good for the last year or two, 
but still we are getting so much wool in here that it still holds it down 
below what it would be if it were turned loose. 

I believe the Government should step in in case of a severe drought 
or disaster, flood or anything; the Government should step in at that 
time and try to help a farmer-rancher through that critical period. 

sut I do not believe we should be getting handouts every day as we 
have in the last few years. 

Back in the wa thirties I went up to 1940-41; prices did not go 
up much. The Government went into the red trying to raise the 
prices. But still it did not go up _ much until we went sacrificing 
our young men of this country and shedding blood and then we, our- 
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selves, could buy or pick up an automobile from $900 to $1,500, but we 
would go along. 

A secondhand one brought in more than a new one. We brought 
this on ourselves. Now we will have to take it down a little if we 
have peace. I think it would be better to let these things get on a 
supply-and-demand basis rather than have war and shed blood all 
the time to hold up prices. 

I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. The next witness will be Billy 
Stamps, of the Smith County Cotton Committee. The next witness 
will be Joe Rose, representing the Dickens County farmers. 


STATEMENT OF BILLY STAMPS, SMITH COUNTY COTTON 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sramps. Gentlemen, I am representing the Smith County Cot- 
ton Growers. There is one thing should be ringing in all your ears 
by now, and that is the 65-45-50 on the cotton, the program you are 
trying to get over, the 90-percent parity, and the measured acre. 

We are for measuring the cotton acres every year in order to keep 
the acres into the cotton growers’ hands. Unplanted acres should be 
vendered to the cotton growers wanting to plant those acres, and the 
ones who vender it, years later if they want to plant some acres, it 
could be given back to them. 

The 65-45-50 would kind of let the cotton farmers operate. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Reporr or Smirn County Group to House AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEF, WACO, 
JANUARY 13, 1954 


GENTLEMEN: We would like to submit the following information and request 
changes in the method of allocating cotton acreage in Texas: 

First, we would like to point out that in Smith County we could plant only 
6.3 acres of cotton for each 100 acres of cropland. This was arrived at by divid- 
ing our total acres of cropland, 69,588 acres, by our allotment which was 6,862 
acres of cotton. This gave a factor of 0.0986, but when this was used we had 
1.290 more acres of cotton than was given to the county; so therefore, the 6.3 
had to be used as an adujsted factor. We feel that this very low factor works 
an injustice on our farmers as can be proven by the cases shown on the enclosed 
reports from Wood and Smith Counties. 

We would like to recommend, first, that cotton allotment be based in 1954, and 
in sueceeding years, on 65 percent of the average production of the past 3 years, 
or 45 percent of the largest acreage for any 1 of the 3 previous years without 
controls, whichever is greater, providing 50 percent of the cultivated land is not 
exceeded in either case. 

It is our opinion that cotton acreage should be accurately measured each and 
every year 

It is our opinion, too, that all allocated acres of cotton on farms not desiring 
same should be voluntarily relinquished to the local PMA office who, in turn, 
could redistribute said acres to farmers who might want them. We feel that 
such relinquished acres should not be charged against the farm’s history of the 
farm receiving or relinquishing such acreage. 

We strongly recommend that the cultivated acres be measured along with the 
cotton acreage from year to year. 

We think that 9% percent of parity should be maintained. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BILLy STAMPs, 

Ray A. Cooper, 

Ceci CLYBURN, 

CHARLES J. DovUGLAsS, 
Elected Committee. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Joe Rose. Following him will be Mr. H. L. 
King, representing a group from Terry County. 


STATEMENT OF JOE ROSE, REPRESENTING THE DICKENS COUNTY 
FARMERS 


Mr. Rosr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Joe 
Rose, from Dickens County, representing all of agriculture in Dickens 
County, all parts of it. I want to make just one remark about a 
gentleman, not the one who spoke before me but the one before him. 
Lam glad we have one man in the crowd who is so young he cannot 
remember when we hada supp ily and demand back in the « arly thirties. 

1 wish to take just a few minutes to speak on this cotton allotment 
that is to be made, we hope, these acres that we are to get, and that are 
to be allotted out right away. 

There has been quite a bit said about the 45-60-50 amendment. I 
want to tell you some of our reasons why we think it would not work, 
why it is not fair. 

In the first place, we would not be here today if there was not sur- 
plus of some commodities built up, if it was not necessary to have 
a controlled program. We hear a lot said about these boys who have 
planted from one side of the field to the other on cotton. They furnish 
cotton history. I grant they have furnished cotton history but at the 
same time they have built up the cotton surplus that we have got. 

The man who has followed the program, who has done what the 
Department of Agriculture has urged him to for years, diversified the 
farming, conserved their soil, this gadget just will not work with them 
at all. 

I have never known of one man conserving his soil by planting 
cotton from one side of his fence to the other. The most of the area 
that is seeking that is the area that did not plant much cotton until 
Just a few years ago. I know they need some help on their acreage but 
I do not think the man who has come into the cotton production in the 
last 3 vears, built up a big surplus, has the right to take acres—and 
that is where it will go under the 45-65 gadget, it will go to those boys 
instead of going to the men in areas where they carried on diversified 
farming. 

In our area, some of the boys spent a lot of money watering their 
land and preparing their land. We have not done that. We have not 
watered any land. The good Lord has not seen fit to water it for us 
for the last 3 vears. 

This man who spoke this morning said he spent a lot of time pre- 
paring his land. While he is doing that a lot of men in my area are 
spending time on their knees praying for rain. We got some rain but 
we did not get enough to make any crops. We are opposed to that. 
We think if it is used at all it should be used to the States or cor inties, 
from the State out to the counties. but it will no work on the individual 
farms. 

The man who has planted his cotton from one side of the field to 
the other is the man who will be benefited from it. As I said a while 
ago, the man who has planted a normal acreage and conserved his 
soil would not get as much if the acres were taken away and all of it 
put out under it. 
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When vou break it down to the individual farm, I do not believe 
there is a committeeman in the group who served on county-group 
committee back through the years when we had a controlled program 
it will work out on the individual’s farm. 

r back vonder the 45-50 amendment that we had back 
] y ind make a lot of dissatisfaction in 19502 We 


that would 9 


y ou reme! iby 


{ »>come along l 
had this othe cadget that allowed men to come l and vet more than 
their neighbors. In our country the people to be put out on a per- 


centage basis. if thev are treated like their neighbors are satisfied 
with it. Thev tell us “We mav not like the program but we like the 
Way if is put out.” It is prt ( t on a percentage basis on the tilled 
acres atts the other basic crops are taken away from them. 

Qn future programs we are st} ‘thy for 90 percent or better on parity. 


We waht ho part \ hatevel of a sliding scale or two price system. We 
do wal t where any acres put out within a cou ity cannot be—that 
this man is not going to use, should be turned back to the county and 


allotted to the people within the county but still give him the right 
if he wants it to | lant the acreage next vear in cotton 01 wheat that 
he can doit 

Thank you. 

The document referred to is as follows:) 


Spur. Tex., January 11, 1954 


Tur COMMIT ON AGkiIcUI I 
House of Representa Washington, D. ¢ 

We, the cotton farmers of Dick: County, Te submit the following report 
for the consideration of the Committee on Agriculture 

1. That any acreage not planted to cotton in any of the base years because 
of abnormal weather conditions or any other renson beyond the control of the 
farmer be adjusted upward to reflect a true and accurate acreage for the years 
involved in accordance h the law as it was originally ritter 


In 1952 Dickens County failed to plant 15,000 to 20,000 acres to cotton 
in the county due to drought This drought covered four communities in the 
counts This estimate was made by the superintendent of the Spur Experiment 


Station, county agricul 


tural agent, and ginners in the area and is substantiated 
f in the county ASC office in Dickens County. 

(6) In 1958 there were 16,782 acres planted to cotton. The cotton farmers 
have on file information that they had prepared land with the intention of plant- 
ing 113,582 acres to cotton Failure to plant was due to drought 


2. We are opposed to any method of allocating cotton acreage on a county 





with records on file 


basis except on a percentage basis to all cotton farms within the county. 
>. We are in favor of allocating cotton acreage to counties on the basis of 
past cotton history with adjustments for abnormal weather conditions. 
4. We are in favor of the count ommittee accepting and redistributing any 
ge released by farmers within the county 





Joe M. Rose, Chairman, Dickens Count ASC Committee; Ben F. 
Overstreet, Vice Chairman, Dickens County ASC Committee; 
James C. Dopson, Member, Dickens County ASC Committee; 
Chas, A. Taylor, County Agricultural Agent: Floy Watson, 
Farmer; C. W. Nickels, Farmer and Gin Manager; D. P. Smiley, 
Farmer; W. H. Eason, Dickens County Office Manager, ASC; 
Dickens County Farm Bureau, C. W. Nickels, President. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
HTouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
1. Dickens County farmers are in favor of passage of a farm program for 
1955 that will guarantee not less than 90 percent of parity for any basic crops. 
Also we favor controls placed on these crops to prevent burdensome surpluses. 


2. We are opposed to any program advocating sliding-scale or two-price 
system 





| 
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3. We recommend that it be made mandatory that the States and counties 
be given credit for acreage not planted d to abnormal weather conditions. 
JOE M. Rose. 
CHAS, A. TAYLOR. 
C, W. NICKELS 
Ben F. OVERSTREET 
J. ('. Dopson 


The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. H. L. King. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. KING, OF TERRY COUNTY 


Mr. Kine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a good many ques- 
tions here and answers, and I would like to ask that I be granted a 
minute or two extra to complete, if that would be possible. 

The Cuamman. We have 60 witnesses on our list yet. We are 
going to cut them down to 3 minutes. We do not know vet but we 
may have to. I do not believe under the circumstances we can. We 
will be glad to have you proceed as far as you can. If you have 
something to sub for the record we will be ol: id to have you do it 
or send it on in at a later time. 

Mr. Kina. Thank you. Lam H.L. King, of Terry County, located 
on the south plains of Texas. 

Speaking in behalf of myself and the other farmers of Terry 
County, I would like to say that we are in favor of acreage controls 
and 90 percent supports on our basic commodities. Coming from a 
cotton area, vou will realize that our thinking is centered around 
that commodity. 

We realize that there are those who for various reasons are op- 
posed to this type of program. Some say that the cost is too great. 
Well, let us stop and see what the cost has been. From June 1933 
to June 30, 1952, the total cost for all support programs, including 
potatoes, has heen $149,000.000. 

When you divide that over 19 years, we find the cost is only 55 
million each year or 35 cents per person a year. There are those who 
will say that the figure is not correct, but in getting these figures I 
did not include the value of all the farm products that were given by 
our Government to foreign nations, or the value of products we now 
have on hand. Because to charge these as a subsidy to farmers, you 
would have to charge the cost of all the planes, ships, tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and other equipment given to ioeiee nations asa subsidy 
to our manufacturers and that is not being done. 

No, it does not matter whether food or guns are given. The pur- 
pose of these gifts is to strengthen the world against communism. 
It is a measure for the protection of the entire United States and 
the cost must be charged against all the people of the Nation rather 
than farmers alone. 

There are others who say, ae support farmers when no one else 
is supported.” Let me ask this question: Are not manufacturers 
subsidized by tariff? Is not aibhe protected by a minimum-wage law ; 
shipping, railroads, and airlines subsidized for their carriage of the 
mail? Are banks not subsidized by being allowed to use Government 
money without paying any interest? No, gentlemen, farmers are not 
the only ones supported. 

There are those who would suggest that we do away with controls 
and 90-percent supports and introduce the sliding-scale program. 
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Did the cotton and peanut farmers not voice their opposition to this 
at the December referendum? Because we feel that the sliding- 
scale program is nothing but the law of supply and demand, when 
supports are needed, we do not have any. When they are not needed, 
they would be available. 

They would do us no good. That, gentlemen, was what we had 
before the last depression. The law of supply and demand. That 
vas when the farmers first asked the Government to help stabilize our 
markets. People everywhere wanted to know why it was necessary 
for the Government to help us adjust our production to the needs 
of the Nation and why we should have help in maintaining fair 
prices. 

With the help of farm organization, farmers convinced them that 
price supports and production controls were not only a necessity 
for us, but essential to the welfare of the Nation. 

T here is now a need to resell the people ot the Nation of the whys 
and wherefores of the farm program. Because if agriculture is to 
enjoy economic equality, we must adjust our production to what 
we can sell at a price that is fair to both the farmers and the con- 
sumers. 

But how are we soing to do these things ? When we plant our crops 
we do not know if we W 1] harvest one-Tfo irth of a bale or a bale of 
cotton to the acre, or if conditions are like they have been the last 
5 years, we would not make any at all. 

‘The cost of producing these crops are now known, because of 
weather conditions it sometimes costs more to produce a small crop 
than a large one. Without price supports, we do not know what our 
crops will sell for. For as you know, we sell on a buyer’s market, not 
a seller’s market. 

No one seems ever to have questioned the economic necessity of in- 
dustry’s producing no more than it can sell at a full cost of produc- 
tion. They can control their production to the exact number of ar- 
ticles desired, they know almost to a cent their cost, and they usually 
know at what price they will sell. But many question the moral and 
social right to farmers to do the same. And they would deny farmers 
the aid of the Government to do a thing necessary to be done for the 
welfare of the Nation. 

These are a few of the reasons why we, the farmers of Terry County, 
are in favor of acreage controls and rigid supports on our basic com- 
modities. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Poage. Mr. D. D. Lee, of Concho County. 

Mr. Lee. 


STATEMENT OF D. D. LEE, CONCHO COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and farmer friends, I am a cotton farmer from Concho County 
in central Texas; a member of the Farm Bureau Association and I am 
here in their interests. 

Today we have all heard cottonmen from all over the State, and 
from Louisiana, discuss problems of acreage controls with which we 
are confronted. Most of us agree that we have to have acreage con- 
trol. What we are concerned with today is how that shall come about. 
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Under the present system of acreage allotments, from hearing 
speakers from all over the country today, we find that our acreage 
is not cut 35 percent but 60 percent under the present allocation sys- 
tem. 

If we are allowed to plant 21 million acres of cotton next year—and 
that is necessary for our economy—we are in favor of that cut, but 
we would like to see the law so written that all of those acres are 
planted in cotton. 

In our little county we are about half cotton and half wheat. Most 
of the people that you have heard today have talked about the drought 
cutting their acreage. In our county the drought raised our cotton 

: acreage from this past year, 30,000, and in 1951, 54,000, and in 1952, 
50,000 acres. Those 2 large years were due to the fact that we did 
not plant wheat due to the drought and we had nothing to plant but 
cotton. 

' We do not want less than 21 million acres } lanted in cotton. Our 
economy will suifer severely if under the present system, as the men 
have told you today, our cotton is cut to GO percent. We need a sys- 
tem where that 21 million acres will be cut. 

In 1950 we cut our acreage too much. Cotton went to $1 a pound 
on the foreign market. For that reason American cotton aes 
lost their foreign market. It was a great loss to the cotton farmer. 
We could not sell our cotton on the open — of the world. 

They placed an embargo on cotton and we sold our cotton at 40 
cents, when other commodities were sky h oe 

Gentlemen, that is the situation we do not want to face again. We 
do not want to price cotton out of the market. Thank you. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you, Mr. Lee. 

We will now hear a number of individuals. We have to limit time 
so severely, I hate to be the bearer of bad news. Each of those indi- 
viduals who will now come before us will be limited to 3 minutes with, 
of course, the understanding that you will be privileged to file a state- 
ment. 

Let me say, so there will be no misunderstanding, that there is a 
substantial group here that represents a substantial organization 
that we want to hear, very definitely want to hear in the next few 
minutes. 

I am waiting because Mr. Neely, who is somewhat the organizer 

: of the group, very kindly took some of the members to the Memphis 
train. I wanted to wait until we hear from the watershed group. 

In the meantime, we do not want to waste time so we will proceed 
with these individuals. 

: We will start with Mrs. J. H. Collier. 

Is she present ‘ 

(No response. ) 

Is Mr. Nelson Hander, of Belton, Bell County, present / 

STATEMENT OF NELSON H. HANDER, OF BELTON, 
BELL COUNTY, TEX. 

Mr. H “ry rk. Chairman Hope, Mr. Poage, and other distinguished 
members of the House Agriculture Committee, I am Nelson H. 
Hander, of Belton, Bell County, Tex. Iam a past president of the 
Texas Pecan Growers’ Association, three times champion pecan 

> 
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orower of Texas, and the originator of the “Texhan” pecan. The 
views expressed herein are my own. 

Gentlemen. I mentioned Tex: s and pecans. You are down here 
in Texas and getting an aw ful taste of Texas weather. I would like 
to present you with a taste of something that is typically Texas. Per- 
mit me at this time an opportunity to present this to you. 

Gentlemen, you have just received a little sample of a Texas pecan. 
The Middle South calls it “pucan” and in the eastern section of the 
Pout if called p e-C-a-n. As you will notice the pecan is by far 
bette juality than the other two. 

I will omit this extensive prepared statement. I may take this 
opportunity to present my ideas, my thinking on farm programs. 
Future agriculture needs more efficient domestic and foreign pro- 
grams to replace the setup of the past several years which has been 
conducted to a large extent on a trial-and-error basis. Such a pro- 
oram must be beneficial to the entire soclety—even taking into con- 
sideration the needs of foreign countries—economically sound, work- 
ible and practical and profitable to agriculture and other segments of 
ure onomy. 

In order for agriculture to be practical and economically sound, 
it should be, first, self-supporting and not be dependent on subsidies 
( ed from general taxation and deficit spending. Two, maintain 
full production to fulfill the needs of our economy, and three, must 
\ ‘t stabilized at a high level of parity, 90 percent or over. 
To accomplish these objectives agriculture needs enabling legisla- 
tio} ereby pro luce! of pe ific commodities can work out their own 
programs. Such a setup could be patterned after our social-security 
system. A specific percentage could be withheld from the initial sale 
of the product as lon FY as it is stabilized at a high set rate of parity, 

just as a spe ific amount is W ith he ld from each worker’s wage, 

The amount withheld on a specific commodity would go into a fund 


] 
ea marke 


for that commodity to be used to. first support the fair price for 
that commodity in both domestic and foreign markets, to promote 


increased sales and to promote research to encourage greater consump- 


tion. Rigid controls in production would have to be resorted to. 
Chest ean be acini nistered ] y the Secretary of Aocriculture in cooper- 
ation with commodity committees functioning at national, State, and 


J present this for your consideration and thank you, gentlemen. 
(The prepared statement referred to is as follows:) 

HiovSE AGRICULTURAL COMMIT! 
My name is Nelson H. Hander, of Belton, Bell County, Tex. I am a horti- 


turis jlairvman, and farmer I am a past president of the Texas Pecan 
Growers’ Association, three times champion pecan grower of Texas, and the 
nator of the “Texhan” pecan rhe views expressed herein are my own. 
Pecan culture has been my chief interest for nearly 25 years. As time passes 
n, T see the need of pecans more and more in an agricultural program for the 
future. Production of adequate food for the fast-increasing population within 
the near future is causing quite a bit of concern among our agricultural leaders 
ind others, Whose responsibility if is to look out for our welfare. Pecans can 


play an important part in furnishing an abundance of high-energy food if plant- 
ings of pecan orchards and trees would be started now. It takes about 10 years 
for pecan trees to attain commercial production after being set out in proper 
locations and given proper care and cultural practices. Pecan trees can be 
expected to live for over 100 years and up to three or four hundred years. In 
Bell County alone, I estimate there are about 25,000 or more acres adaptable to 
practical pecan growing. 





ae 
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How will pecans help in alleviating a possible food shortage in the future? 





A pecan and livestock program fit together very satisfactorily. Pecans are 
produced on trees of various sizes, depending on their ¢ and grass and certain 
other crops can be grown beneath them. Cultural practices beneficial to pro 
duction of grasses and certain other crops are usually beneficial to the pecan 
trees also. Hence, it is entirely possible to produce two important crops from 


suited acres at the same time 


It is entirely possible to produce 2,000 pounds of high-quality pecans per acre 
in a single year. Pecans of this type can be expected to yield about 50 percent 
kernel when shelled. In terms of caloric the unit of measurement for food 
energy, pecans contain about 3,500 calories per pound of shelled cal \ 
of pecans therefore can be expected to roduce 3,300,000 calories Research 
experiments conducted at the Blackland Experiment Station near Temple es 
mate 300 pounds of beef on hoof per acre as good By using that figure, it ts 
estimuted that ar wre devoted to produein heef wo ic produce ¢ ont 150.00 
calories. (The entire dressed beef would average less calories per pound thar 


choice cuts. ) 
Hence by comparing energy production (calories) of pecans and beef it is 


estimated pecans outproduce heef about 28 times 


It is quite an expensive venture to establish a pecan orchard as well : ne 
that requires technical knowledge, skill, and time lor lack of some or all of 
these requirements, ners having suitable land for pecan orchards } ite 
to set out pecan trees or orchards Financial assistance, technical knowledge 
and skill will have to be made available in order to encourage the planting of 
pecan orchards throughout Texas. For important, pertinent, additional infor 
mation along this line, I am filing my message as president of the Texas Pecan 


oy 


Growers’ Association, delivered at the 30th annual convention of the Texas Pecan 
Growers’ Association in Waco, Tex., July 10, 1951, which I compiled 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 30TH ANNUAL MEETING, TEXAS PECAN GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Fellow members of the Texas Pecan Growers Association, ladies, and gentle 
men, I am sure the members present consider it a pleasure and feel honored 





to meet in this city of wondertul Waco and enjoy the hospitality you are offering 
us. Waco is in district No. 3, as Texas is divided by our association into fou 
districts. Next year our meeting will be held in district No. 4, which covers most 
of south Texas. 

In thinking about pecans we are prone to look far into the future, based on 
the span of years allotted each of us here on earth. The life span of a pecan 
tree far exceeds ours, and it is imperative we use sound judgment in our decisions 
and actions regarding the pecan. 

In the past when primitive man and the Indian made this part of the world 
his home, we may correctly assume the pecan was an important part of his diet 
Then when the early discoverers and later the settlers came here, history reveals 
the pecan likewise was an important, and perhaps in many cases a necessary 
item in their diet, too. 

As the population increased woodlands were cleared and put into cu atic 
In the wooded areas, especially in the fertile river and creek bottoms were 
many pecan trees that fall victim to the ax and the match. The writer of a 
recent thought-provoking book considers the ax one of the most destructive 
tools brought to the New World by the European. The ax found a rampant 
ally in fire. Undoubtedly numerous pecan trees that would still be standing 
today suffered this fate. 

The land then began producing other crops and commodities, and the people 
became less dependent upon the pecan as a necessity and it fell by the wayside 
so to speak. However, there were a few individuals who still saw some value 
in the pecan 

The pecan to many persons was considered a luxury, and demand for them 
dropped very low before the development of the mechanical cracker and 
sheller. 

Now the picture is changing. Modern knowledge and techniques have caused 
alarming population increases throughout the world, and the means for survival 
is demanding more and more production of the necessities of life. Where 1 
crop used to be raised annually on a given piece of land, eventually 2 crops 
may be required. Combinations of crops such as trees and low-growing crops, 
and trees and livestock will be resorted to In this last category pecans will 
play an important part, and in establishing pecan trees for the future action 
must be taken now. 
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Throughout Texas there is much land suited to pecan growing. Soils best 
adapted to pecan growing are found along our creek and river bottoms, but 
many large specimen pecan trees can be seen growing on upland soils and in 
nearly every municipality thronghout the pecan-growing area. Further experi- 
mentation in growing pecans on suitable upland soils should be carried out by 
various research and experiment stations in Texas and interested pecan growers. 

In a recent issue of a leading farm magazine there appeared an article on 


more forestry service. It states the USDA is planning new emphasis on 
forestry in the South. This is to be accomplished by the gradual process of 
encouraging the States to participate more actively in the formation of policies 
and the carrying out of programs. 

The plan calls for continued and closer cooperation of SCS, State farm for 
esters, und PMA committees in assisting farmers in integrating forestry with 
the overall conservation program. Why cannot such encouragement be given 
to pecans by these same agencies along with assistance furnished by proper 
horticultural agencies of the State and USDA in integrating pecans with an 
overall farm program where it is practical? The pecan is the State tree of 
Texas. Surely its use in every practical planting should be encouraged in 


every way possible by the State 

It is true that pecan growers have been getting very valuable information 
from the reports of experiments and findings of various horticultural agencies 
of our State and Federal departments. 

Many of these reports are first released in our meetings, and are eagerly looked 
forward to by interested pecan growers in attendance. They are later published 
in our proceedings and can be referred to for further study and application. 

Despite this valuable information, which is available to all pecan growers, 
there are entirely too few plantings being made at the present time to reach their 
maximum performance in having a part in supplying food for a starving world 
of tomorrow. There are many problems to beset the average grower in such a 
venture and he knows it, and therefore does nothing about it. But with coopera- 
tion and assistance of proper agencies perhaps we can encourage greater produc- 
tion of better quality pecans on a practical basis. 

We are blessed with a very unusual natural resource in the pecan. The more 
it is exploited in a practical manner the more valuable it will become year after 
year. This is quite contrary to the exploitation of our other natural resources. 
The investors in oil, lumber, sand and gravel and other raw materials, realize 
their greatest benefits early in the game. When these materials have been 
exhausted they have left their memorials in the form of holes dug deep into the 
earth, an eroding land, rugged excavations on the face of the earth and other 
ugly scars left by the seekers of the earth’s natural resources. What will your 
memorial be, one of these, or a beautiful pecan tree or orchard that a starving 
world of tomorrow will look to for foot to perpetuate its survival? 


BELTON, TEx. 
FUTURE FARM PROGRAM 


Future agriculture needs a more efficient and practical farm program to replace 
the setup of the past several years, which has been conducted to a large extent 
on a trial-and-error basis. Such a program must be (1) beneficial to the entire 
society, even taking into consideration conditions and needs of foreign countries ; 
(2) economically sound; (3) workable and practical; and (4) profitable to 
agriculture and other segments of our economy. 

In order for agriculture to be practical and economically sound, it should be 
(1) self-supporting and not be dependent on subsidies derived from general 
taxation and deficit spending, (2) maintain full production to fulfill the needs 
of our economy, and (3) must have a market stabilized at a high level of parity 
(90 percent and over). To accomplish these objectives agriculture needs ena- 
bling legislation whereby producers of specific commodities can work out their 
own programs. Such a setup could be patterned after our social security system. 
A specific percentage could be withheld from the initial sale of the product, as 
long as it is stabilized at a set rate of parity, just as a specific amount is withheld 
from each worker’s pay under the social security setup. The amount withheld 
on a specific commodity would go into a fund for that commodity to be used 
to (1) support a fair price for that commodity in both domestic and foreign 
markets, (2) to promote increased sales, and (3) promote research to encourage 
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greater consumption. Rigid controls in production would have to be resorted to. 
These can be administered by the Secretary of Agriculture in cooperation with 
commodity committees functioning at national, State, and local levels. 


Sort, WATER, AND NATURAL Resources CONSERVATION 


Since the survival of the entire population of our country is dependent on soil, 
water, and other natural resources, it should be everyone’s concern and business 
to maintain these at a high level of productivity. The Soil Conservation Service 
should administer and execute program that affect the general welfare at 
national, State, and district levels. As long as there is a surplus, limitations 
could be placed on the use that can be made of the diverted acres resulting from 
marketing quota programs and require farmers to devote a percentage of their 
crop land to soil improving crops or practices as a condition of eligibility for 
conservation payments or price support loans. This will serve a_ twofold 
purpose of reducing or avoiding excessive production of soil depleting crops 
and at the same time build up soil fertility. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to express my views, but hope you 
ean get the gist of my thinking in the remarks I have made herein 

Sincerely, 
NELSON H. HANDER. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. F. Truett Jones. 


STATEMENT OF F. TRUET JONES, LIMESTONE COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
a farmer of Limestone County, Tex. The matter in which I hope 
to gain your support is farm credit. In the region in which [I live 
and farm our difficulties began some 4 years ago. We are primarily 
a cotton- and cattle-producing county. We came out of controlled- 
acreage farming into a war period which asked for all-out production. 
To gain this all-out production we made heavy expenditures for 
heavy equipment. Following that we had some 4 years of difliculties. 
First we had a year of too much moisture. Then we were followed 
by 2 years of severe drought. 

In this drought we lost most of our cattle. We lost some of our 
land in trying to pay some of our debts. In our first year of trouble 
we made a good, but very expensive, crop. Because of a wet spring 
and a searcity of labor, our hoeing or weeding-out cost ran as high 
as $10 per acre. We were also compelled by weather conditions to 
poison beyond our expected number of times in early season insect 
control. 

At harvest time we normally pick our cotton with some local labor 
composed of old women and children, but the majority has been 
harvested by the wetback. As you recall this was the first year an 
all-out effort was made to keep him on his side of the Rio Grande, 
therefore, in this region we had very little transient Mexican labor. 

As you know, the Texas farmer does a very poor job of controlling 
labor cost at harvesttime. When his crop was in and sold and his 
rent paid, he went to his source of credit to repay his operating loan 
with about $55 per bale. Now mind you, in his cost per bale to 
raise this cotton crop he had a cost of $30 for hoeing, $5 for poison 
and application, $1.50 for seed, his gasoline, oil, repair, and cost 
of labor per bale an additional $10, leaving the farmer about $12.50 
per bale or $4.15 an acre. 

With this he was to pay his living expenses, school his children, 
pay taxes, interest and perhaps land note payments. Most of us 
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had a few cattle, we culled our cows, sold our calves, and in some 
Instances paid our operation cost. We had no money left to pay 
notes owed on machinery. 


Here let me remind you of this fact: From controlled-acreage 
farming to all-out production in the war years we made heavy in- 
vestments in farm machinery which was purchased 40 percent down 
and two notes made for the remaining 60 percent to be paid in 2 


With our following crop the drought began for us. First we had 


a heavy cost per animal unit in our cattle for feed, for we grew no 


ylanting season was wet, our growing and har- 


vesting season dry vain we sold cattle, this time to partially pay 
our debts. Our banks had reached their limit of credit with most 
borrowers. At their suggestion we went to FHA for operating capi 
tal, but e could not borrow from them to pay our machinery notes 
nd other debt Cattle sales agan helped ome, but not enough. We 
repal dabout SO perce t of the current operating loan, {oO} t} e drought 
d reaped its harvest. 
to r next crop year we were again borrowers of FHA with 


unpaid land and machinery notes and interest. Some of us sold our 
equ U1 In land to parth lly pry our debts. 

This past vear the cotton farmer made a good crop, but because 
of cost of production, weather damage to crade and a very long 
harvesting season, he will pay very little on his past-due bank and 
machinery notes. This time he will not, for he cannot, sell his cattle 
and partially pay his loss, because of the drop in the cattle market 
and feed cost, high cost of replacement cattle he had bought just 
prior to the break—for example, 1 of our banks had a note and 
mortgage on 14 cows and 1 bull. The State banking examiners classed 
this paper substandard, and told the bank to collect. They had no 
alternative but to foreclose, collect 75 percent of the amount due in 
the distasteful manner, and balance the loss by taking from their 
earnings, 

Could this farmer have been extended long-term credit, he would 
have been able to keep the cattle which he didn’t want to sell, be- 
cause they fitted into his farm plan. He could have grown out. But 
no consideration could be taken of the drought, the break in the 
cattle market, for the man, and his recognition of his moral obliga- 
tion to pay. He, who was fully capable under normal conditions, and 
an analysis of his past record proved when he secured the loan, he 
was willing to take his loss in time, labor, and pasture. 

This man was penalized because of conditions beyond his control 
and a lack of proper credit. Gentlemen, I ask of you, as a note made 
for 1 year, this note was called bad, but as an amortized note of 4 or 
5 vears, would it not have been an excellent note ? 

‘Beeause of certain factors which must be recognized in today’s 
agricultural eredit structure, when we have one or more years of 
disaster, whether it be drought, flood, or economic, the source of 
credit. becomes strained. 

Now comes acreage control, leaving us with a surplus of cotton- 
raising tools: in many instances we owe one or more notes on them. 
We can’t sell them, for there is no market. We can’t trade them, 
for the implement dealer wants no merchandise he can’t move. There- 
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fore, we must try and devise some use for them in a more diversified 
farming program. 

We have no alternative under today’s law and price support, but 
to plant our acres taken from cotton into feedstuits, which will have 
to be mechanically harvested, and we who have been cotton farmers 
have no machinery of this type, nor do we have a credit source with 
which to buy it. 

We know when we plant this feed that at harvesttime it will have 
to be placed on the open market, for have no adequate ee 
True, through PMA we may borrow 80 percent of cost of bins for 
storage, but after these disaster years, gentlemen, where are we going 
to get the 20 percent : . 

You ask why not feed livestock this grain? Having never been 
a common practice, we have no facilities, such as mills to grind feed 
feed lots, and feed-lot equipment. If we could follow this practice 
I think,we could hold untold thousands of dollars worth of feed 


from government storage and price supports, Our climate is g - 
for such practice, our willingness to pioneer new — and practices 
is good. But our source of credit isnot. It is not, because aint 


past several years it has become greatly overloaded. 

Gentlemen, as farmers we want no handout, we want to pay for 
value received. We are a proud but humble people. We believe in 
working from sunup to sundown, not 8 hours a day for the things 
we want. And to get the job done we work in cold and rain, hot and 
dusty weather. We are not griping. We are proud that we are 
privileged in this land of yours and mine to help grow food for the 
world. 

But we are in diminishing numbers. At the beginning of FHA, 
average farms were family size, consisting of about 125 acres. To- 
day they are between 5 and 4 times larger, yet we are operating under 
the same credit structure. 

I have been referring to the region in which I grew to be a man. 
I am now farming the land my father farmed before me. It would 
indeed be foolish of me to say I have no personal problem in coming 
before you, for I have in two ways, my own and my neighbors’ finan- 
cial difficulties, The place in which we farmers live and rear our 
families is no better than we the people make it. We have been 
happy, made a comfortable living, tried to educate our children, tried 
to leave a better place when we pass on than when we came, but we 
are nearing the end of our rope. 

I would like to see some means by which our past-due notes could 
be amortized and our operations become current. 

In the past, the Congress has come to the aid of the farmer with 
the Federal land banks, production credit, and FHA. Under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act FHA was empowered to loan 
$10,000 to refinance a farm’s operation, amortizing this loan over 
a period of years at 5 percent. Raising this loan limit might solve 
the problem. 

Herein, I think, ed the answer to farmers who have been through 
one or more disaster vears. You could help this man help himself. 
This is only a males from one of many such farmers. Perhaps 
some measure comparable to the Federal Housing Administration 
Act, in conjunction with banks who now hold this delinquent paper 
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and have firsthand information as to the man’s ability and long-term 
plans as well as his sense of mora] obligation. Perhaps a working 
agreement between banks and FHA, with a certificate of participa- 
tion, might be arranged. How this could be done, I am sure you 
gentlemen have a greater knowledge than I. 

Recently, while talking with a Member of Congress, I was told 
a similar measure was presented to your committee, and the person 
presenting it was asked, “What are you trying to do? Bail out the 
banks?” Gentlemen, isn’t that putting the cart before the horse? 
The banks have ample collateral at present. Wouldn’t you be bail- 
ing out the farmer ? 
Phe CHarmman. Thank you, Mr. Jones. Next is Mr. Hugh M. 
O'Brien. Following Mr. O’Brien we will hear Mr. Fisher. 


STATEMENTS OF HUGH M. O’BRIEN, JR., AND CECIL FISHER, FROM 
COMANCHE, TEX. 


Mr. O°Brren. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have heard quite a divergence of opinion about our farm program. 
I think there is one thing we could all agree on, gentlemen, that 
what we are in urgent need of is a long-range farm program flexible 
enough to meet the changing needs and times and yet one that will 
be of benefit not only to American agriculture, but to all of America 
as well. 

I think we have the nucleus of such a plan. In presenting this to 
you, it is in four provisions, I would like to give you very briefly 
the thinking behind each provision of the plan. In the first place 
I think that our present system of acreage allotments is failing of 
its purpose because it results in diverting acreage into a competitive 
crop in the general run, and still 100-percent production geared to 
possibly a 75-percent market. 

Another thing, I think if there is a surplus, then the soundest, sanest, 
and most down-to-earth move of dealing with the surplus is not to 
wait until it is produced and then go hunting barns and warehouses 
and foreign countries for dumping grounds. Better not to produce it, 
in the first place. With these things in mind, we have this first provi- 
sion: An acreage reduction in all cropland growing nonperishable 
crops on all American farms, based on existing surpluses at the time of 
implementation of said plan, together with estimated surpluses of the 
following year; such cumul: ited estimated surplus to be translated in 
terms of excess acres, and such excess or surplus acres to be retired 
from production; such retired acreage to be covered and protected by 
some vegetative growth adapted to the respective areas and to not be 
used for any purpose other than soil and water conservation, barring 
a declared international, national, or areawide emergency. 

The second provision is based on this thought : That in your present 
system of allotments the farmer is bound and shackled to the history 
of his land. If that history is wise, crop diversification and rotation, 
he is actually penalized in the present allotment. If it is unwise, if it 
isa history of no crop rotation, no diversification, he is being rewarded 
with the highest allotments. 

With these ends in view and the freeing from the shackles, we would 
recommend on the remaining cropland that the farmer would be free 
of individual farm allotments and controls and free to plant whatever 
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he ple ased from year to year, except that not more than 50 percent of 
his remaining cropland acreage could be planted to any single crop. 
The percentage allowable in any one crop would be variable in the 
different basic crops and variable from year to year, based upon fluc- 
tuating supply and demand of these \ arious crops. 

In the third provision we would have this line of thought: That 
with the farmer faced with the cost price squeeze the Governme it 
would set a support price on all nonperishable commodities designed 
to reflect 100-percent parity at the market place, but flexi ible enough in 


its application as to discour: age surp yluses pill ne up on certain indi- 
vidual commodities and shortages developing in others. 
Fourth, such support price would be on a loan basis to help assure 


orderly marketing, and such loans would be as near 100-percent parity 
as actual supply and demand would justify, subject to the farmer him- 
self absorbing all costs incidental to actual storage and warehousing, 
with the end in view that the whole program would be on a self- 
supporting basis. 

It is respectfully submitted that this plan will (1) place in reserve 
our surplus cropland for emergency use, just as steel : - other stra- 
tegic materials are stockpiled for a national emergency; (2) instead of 
using the flimsy props of acreage and price controls m i certain crops 
with the resultant surpluses in diverted acreage weakening the whole 
superstructure, this will build a solid foundation upon which the whole 
farming industry may continue to build and expand to meet growing 
needs. 

(3) Instead of past and present attempts to nullify, circumvent, 
nna the inexorable law of supply and demand, this plan is aia d 
to comply to the letter with that law—simply by adjusting the supply 
to the demand. 

(4) That such a plan, while not specifically designed to protect 
the producers of the perishables, would nevertheless strengthen the 
market on such perishables, and in like manner it is to be anticipated 
that the reduction in productive acreage would of necessity reduce 
the acreage devoted to the feeding and grazing of livestoc ‘k on the 
individual farms, thus helping to adjust the supply of livestock to 
existing demands. 

In order that a fair and equitable implementation of this plan be 
assured for the good of all concerned, it is urged that the Members of 
Congress, the Agricultural Committees of the Congress, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its agencies all work together in the details 
of the plan; that every effort be made to seek and consider the think- 
ing of the leadership and the membership of all responsible farm 
or ganizations and the thoughts of other farmers as well in regard 
to the different aspects of the plan and its adaptability to the different 
agricultural sections, and that the final plan as evolved therefrom be 
submitted to the American farmer by way of referendum. 

The Cuamrman. The next witness will be Mr. D. T. Janes. 


STATEMENT OF D. T. JANES, LEROY, TEX., REPRESENTING THE 
TEHUACANA CREEK WATERSHED ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Janes. Gentlemen, I represent the Tehuacana Watershed Asso- 
clation, slats several members. Chairmen of the different sections of 
that. watershed, different districts, were here. Most of them have gone 
home. I will call out their names and let them be recognized as here. 
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Dr. Hoehn, Bill Janes, Raymond Dugger, Edgar Hicks, Frank 
Tirey, Claude Barron, Roy Hawkins, Mr. Boots Felton, Reynolds 
Smajstrala. and those in the watershed not on the committee that were 
isked to be here: Mr. Russell Patton, Mr. C. J. Cartwright, Mr. Ed 
Martin, Mr. Bill Allen, Mr. J. A. Edwards, and Ryel Yowell. Most 
OT the have gone hom 


G en, it is cel 1 ly nice of Mr. Poage, Mr. Hope, and the 


¢ ell omnml tee to come down here to try to find out 
i of the people in the matter of an agricultural program for 
mtry. Ki vervol that J ive talked to appreciates the fact 
Lidl I think and they think that this is democracy In 
‘ { i 

I not big enough to pass O1 the matter of fixed or flexible price 
ind I don’t have the time. That has been pretty well 
thira d out That has been the best thrashed out part of the sub- 
ject, [ guess. i did want to say something on acreage allotments, 
briefly I figure that a person that is responsible for the surplus 
ould not have the same acreage allotment as the pe rson that is not. 
Pwo farms on opposite sides of the road, the same type farm, one man 
goes all-out for cotton and plants 80 acres a year for 5 years. He 

planted 400 acres oT cotton. 


\ neighbor on the other side of the road plants 10 aeres in cotton, 
diversifies his crops, and he is not responsible for that surplus and 
should not be pel alized, but the land that he didn’t plant in cotton 
ld be the basis used in figuring the cotton allotment for that man. 

Some say 50 percent or 65 percent of the acreage that you have been 
plat ting. That would not be fair to the men that are not responsible 
for that surplus. It is very ey impossible, as I see it, to work out 
any system of s ipport for cattle and other livestock, and vet the 

eattlemen are placed in a diffic ult position by reason of the fact that 
slat have no support and that everything that goes into that cow is 
supported. 

We need to have the strongest Nation in the world. Ships and 
planes and tanks won’t by themselves make that Nation. We need a 
strong agriculture. One pe is the feeding of our people. I 
understand that by 1967 the decline in the productivity of the soil and 
the loss of our soils, together with ei increase in population, the rapid 

nere in population will meet, and from then on we will be an 
import tin o Nation. 

We can be sure that the nations to whom we have given food will not 
giveusany. We will pay the last mark, the last franc, the last krona, 
or whatever it takes to buy that food. Ours is the healthiest nation 
in the world largely because we have the best sanitation, the most 
plentiful and the best food supply, but we need to have the soundest 
acriculture of any nat ion in the world. 

On the 1ith day of May of this last year a terrible calamity visited 
Waco. Part of that has been repaired. The lives that are lost can’t 
be repaired. 

My other speakers are not going to speak. They told me I could 
use their time if that was 2c gr mong 

The CHatrman. Very well, if you want to make that arrangement, 
you will be recognized for 6 minutes additional. 

Mr. Janes. I will give you back about half of it. 
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The damage caused to the Tehuacana watershed by that flood that 
occurred on that day and the following day was as much or more than 
it would cost to work that watershed for flood prevention. If this 
watershed could be worked for flood prevention as we would like to 
see it, then I feel that a similar flood would not give us one-tenth the 
damage that we had at that time. 

For about 69 years I have been in touch with that watershed. 1 
moved up there 69 vears ago and I watched it, saw their land whe 
the prairie was in lush grass, fertile prairies, saw the bottoms when 
they were covered with woods, saw the land. put in cultivation, saw 
the erosion and saw the sedimentation and saw the gullying—of course 
some terracing has done good. <A lot of it has been terraced. 

But you can’t terrace on a farm unit. It stops at the edge of the 
farm. That water is uncontrolled when it enters the farm and when 
it leaves the farm unless the farm next to it is worked. 

The only way we can do that, control that, is by watershed control. 
We have a good, strong watershed committee ¢ -omposed of nine of the 
best citizens of the section, and myself. We are ready to go. We 
need the help of a wood, strong program ot flood control. The change 
in dietary habits and the providing of good food for the entire Nation 
isa big order, too big for the farmers. Thi ‘Vy can ‘t do the job. 

There is only one source: You gentlemen represent that source. I 
thank you. 

The Carman. Mr. Janes, Mr. Poage and I want to advise you 
that the House Committee on Agriculture reported out the agriculture 
bill in which you are interested, and which Mr. Poage and vou have 
been working for for many years. It is on the House Calendar. We 
hope to get it out ve I'y shortly. 

(The documents submitted by Mr. Janes are as follows :) 

Tue Leroy BANK, 
Leroy, Texr., January 13, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Farmers and landowners in our area are primarily interested in 
the flood-prevention work in the Tehuacana Creek watershed. This is to be cov 
ered in oral testimony, so I shall not write about it 

My own suggestions for the best use of Uncle Sam's dollars are as fol ows: 

1. Give a good support price for cotton, and concentrate on that as far as 
the cotton farmer is concerned. The support price on cottonseed could be 
dropped and not missed by the farmer 

2. Eliminate incentive payments on legumes, phosphate, etc. These items have 
value and have proved to be paying propositions long ago. If the farmer has 
not been convinced of their value by now, he is not going to be convinced. 


> 


3. Keep incentive payments for terracing and items that will hold the soil. 


$. Reduce the extension service. All country high schools have home eco- 
nomics departments, which should reduce or eliminate the need for home demot 
stration agents. The technical work and advice to farmers is really done by the 
Soil Conservation Service rather than the county agent I realize that this last 


opinion may be a minority one, and not fit other areas at all 
5. All of us favor the ideal of agriculture without subsidies or reguniations 


However, it seems that the ideal is not vet attainable. Perhaps it never will be 
Yours very truly, 
W. H. JANEs. 
AnnFN Hererorp FARM 


Waco, Tezr., January 13, 1954. 
GENTLEMEN: My name is W. G. Allen, Jr. I live at 2604 Alexander Avenue, 
Waco, Tex., own and operate a 430-acre farm here in McLennan County. The 
principal mission of this farm is the breeding of purebred Hereford eattle and 
raising feed on the farm to maintain the herd 
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Now, you gentlemen may be surprised to hear me say that I am opposed to 
Government price support for beef cattle—but I am. I am also opposed to the 
support prices for feed that these cattle may have to eat. Since the decline in 
cattle prices, a support price has always seemed attractive, but I am afraid 
that it is not the best thing for the country as a whole. You know everyone 
is not engaced in raising cattle 

I think that good beef is probably this country’s most important food. I like 
tand want to continue eating it I] used to like butter, but now I never see any, 
and apparently get along just as well. I don’t want this to happen to beef. 

As a breeder of purebred cattle we feel that beef is a sort of defense item and 
it is our responsibility to strive to breed more efficient beef animals making it 


possible for every American family to have beef on the table as often as they 
want it. And we can rest assured that as long as this is a fact, this country 
will never be overthrown by a bunch of “rice eaters.’ I have confidence in the 
cattle business Every night when I go to bed I know (according to present rate) 

at when I wake up the next morning, we will have 7,200 new customers and 
the) like red meat. This will soon take care of any surplus, and in a much 
better way than sealing it up like corn, butter, ete 

It seems to me that support of one item creates other problems. I was talk- 
ne with a hog man one day about the present price of hogs and if they would 
continue through this spring and summer. He had just returned from the 


International Livestock Show in Chicago and said that we would certainly have 
high hog prices for this spring and summer for the large breeders of hogs had 
put their corn in the Government loan, sealed the bins, got in their Cadillacs and 
were spending the winter in Florida Why should they take the chance of 


feeding this corn to any animal and possibly not realize as much as the support 


price There the corn remains, sealed up like the gold in Fort Knox and who 
is it benefiting? So much for price supports, certainly it is a problem and a big 
one I don't know what the answer is 


But we do have a problem here in this country, and I am sure that there are 
mi more similar situations throughout the United States, and we do think we 
know the answer to this one. 

Here is a picture of some of the best and most fertile land in this county—the 
Tehunacana Valle) It is also a place where this fine soil is making a one-way 
trip to the Gulf of Mexico very rapidly. The Tehuacana Creek has left its old 
channel which follows this line of trees and has spread out over this rich valley, 
cutting these deep sloughs. My neighbors, men of about my age, tell of when 
they plowed this entire bottom and there was not a single wash in it. Think 
what it will look like in another 30 years 

We only get the use of land for a short time, as individuals, and I feel that it 
Ss my duty to leave it for the next guy in a little better shape than I found it 
(after all, price supports may be gone by his time), therefore, we try to use the 
hest practices of soil conservation. We have this overflow land in oats and 
alfalfa pasture at this time and are holding as much soil as possible, but this 
thing covers many farms and it is too big for us to control. Recently we have 
heard of a plan of controlling this overflow by a series of many small dams 
“up the creek,” not large ones “down the creek” whose lake’s would cover the 
good land. And that is what we mean when we say that we know the answer 
to this one problem Dollars spent on watersheds of this type throughout the 
United States will be the greatest investment ever made. The good soil is already 
there, it does not have to be improved or built up. All we have to do is to try to 
keep it. And with the complete use of this good land, not hampered by floods, 
production costs will certainly be lowered. If we can run three cows on the 
Same amount of land that used to carry one, maybe we can make “ends meet” 
on the price of cattle in the open market and not need Government supports. I 
don’t know—maybe. 

W. G. ALLEN, Jr. 


The Cratrman. Next is Mr. Ernest W. Wilson, of Abilene, Tex. 
STATEMENT OF ERNEST WILSON, OF ABILENE, TEX. 


Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T am 
going to cut out some of this so IT can get through. What I wish to 
speak about is the operation of the soil-conservation districts in the 
local counties and the districts. I want to say in the beginning that 
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the present operation is and has been for 3 years very unsatisfactory 
to a good, large number of the citizens. About 3 years ago or some- 
where near this, Secretary Brannan—l lay this on him; I don’t know 
what you think about this—undertook to take out of the old triple 
A, later the PMA, and the county committee, the right to give the 
farmer and the ranchers any be ne fit of 1 the so-called soil-conservation 


program, and put it into the hands * the technicians of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 
‘J hey are technicians and not managers, The res lt: No benef 


could be received nor can be re erved today by the farmer or rancher 
unless a soil-conservation technician said that this tract of land needed 


that particular thing. They thus assume dictatorial powers. You 
understand I am speaking from what I believe. I don’t speak with 
the backing of a y organization. I could have gotten 1t. however. 


The district ofiice that was abolished was not needed. If you com- 
plain to them about practices, they would cing with the so-called soil 
technicians, as they Were upposed t » know everything. With this 
going on we have in each county as good or better branches of agi 
cultural service as there are. the extension service, the county agent, 
the PMA officials who come from the grassroots of the agriculture of 
the county and territory, the Federal crop-insurance experts who 
certainly were closer to the soil and its production than the techni 
cians of the Soil Conservation Service; and the most important setup 
in the county, the county committee, elected from among the leaders 
in the county's agriculture: and last, the so-called soil-conservation 
technician. 

All of these were operating and are under different heads, with- 
out a central authority. That is what I asked them before I left 
Abilene. What we need is the type of service we got when the PMA, 
formerly the Triple A, under the county committee gave it to the peo- 
ple. ‘They had three experts in my county on building of tanks, ter- 
races, and spreader dams. They did as much work as the ten men 
or employees of the Soil Conservation Service, or so I believe. 

The soil-conservation technicians refused to put into operation the 
self-irrigation systems they started with, of terracing, contouring, and 
building of spreader dams. They talk of planting grass and legumes 
in the drought when with proper contour and terracing if a spreader 
dam were put into the arid sections of the State, grass might be 
planted. 

The greatest need in the arid sections of Texas is the so-called self- 
irrigation system of stopping the runoff and holding it with contour- 
ing, terracing, and spreader dams. The Soil Conservation is trying 
in the arid sections to put into effect the grass-growing and legume- 
growning of the sections where ample rainfall is making this a sue- 
cess. 

This proves the need of the supervision of them by men next to the 
soil and grass roots operation. What is good in one section of Texas 
is no good in another. Therefore, the only solution would be to put 
all of the named services under one head, preferably a man selected 
by the county committees, who are elected by the farmers and ranchers. 

They know the needs of their county. As the situation now is each 
agency has a head and if the so-called technician of the so-called soil 
conservation turns down an individual for practices, or makes a mis- 
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take, to whom can you go? I have not found out. I have been in- 
formed that an appeal can now be made to State committees. 

Remember that I like and want soil practices, but not under the 
Brannan setup, which is savoring of dictatorship and communistic, 
unappealable practices. I am for soil conservation properly handled. 

This unified setup under the county committee and its head would 
bring about: 

l. Efficiency. 

2. Economy. 

}. Courtesy and fair dealing. A square deal to all and if not, then 
local appeal to men who love their county. 

t. Right of a local appeal and discussion. 

The plugging of the trend of the dictatorship in the so-called 
Soil Conservation. An example: The remark that a farmer or ranch- 
er who did not cooperate in the demand to plant grass in a drought, 
and arid part of the State, that they should receive no benefits re- 
gardless of the needs. 

6. We could establish the self-irrigation through the building of 
contours, terraces, and spreader dams, the straightening of water 
courses, and then plan grass. 

We need closer consolidation and supervision of the soil-conserva- 
tion agencies to help agriculture, and under a responsible head. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson. We will be 
glad to hear from you now, Mr. Gillham. 


STATEMENT OF J. 0. GILLHAM, PRESIDENT, BROWNFIELD STATE 
BANK & TRUST CO., BROWNFIELD, TEX. 


Mr. Giunuam. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my 
name is J.Q. Gillham. I happen to be in an official capacity in three 
banks in west Texas, all of which happen to be in the drought area. 
Not having enough to do, I thought, about a year and a half ago I 
got myself elected as a member of the legisl: ature as a kind of side line, 
but believe me if we have 2 or 3 more years of this drought, I think 
I shall consider making banking the sideline. 

I know you gentlemen are interested in facts and I can appreciate 
the fact, having served on some committees in the Texas House, that 
you are bored, and believe me, gentleme on, that is the word, listening 
to testimony like this all day long is very tedious, it is a very boring 
process. 

I want to mention 2 or 3 facts. Our area is in the heart of the 
drought area. It is recognized so in Washington. So much so that 
Secretary Benson himself made two trips last year to our county to 
look over our situation. Our cattlemen, of course, have been hit very 
hard, as the y have all over the Nation. 

Che other group which has been hit very hard is the small row 
erop farmer, principally tenant farmers, who have had, some of them, 
three failures. They are faced with a proposition of getting proper 
financing. It is obvious to you gentlemen, I know, that it is impos- 
sible for banks who lend demand deposits and who are also forbidden 
by law to make certain types of long-term loans, why they cannot 
continue to go along with these people. 

I think, gentlemen, that the solution of this problem is the pro- 
duction and subsistence loan of the Farmers Home Administration. 
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I say production and subsistence loan, because I think it is a better 
loan not only for the farmer, because it enables him to get all of his 
debts in one place, but also for the Government because it puts the 
Government in the position of having better security on the amount 
they do lend. 

1 want to urge you gcentlemen to give consideration to these facts 
when you go back to Washington. I hope that you will support Rep- 
resentative Mahon’s bill to appropriate S100 million for the produe- 
tion and subsistence loan funds of the Farmers Home Administration 
who, incidentally, have done a wonderful job, I think, with Texas 
agriculture. 

Thank you, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Gillham. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Gillham is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. O. Gillham, of 
Brownfield, Tex. I am president of the Brownfield State Bank & Trust Co. of 
Brownfield; president of the Yoakum County State Bank, Denver City, Tex.; 
and chairman of the board of Levelland State Bank, Levelland, Tex I am also 
a member of the House of Representatives of the Texas Legislature. 

Since I have now identified myself, I want to give you some facts concerning 
agriculture in our west Texas area, for I know that your committee is very much 
interested ifm facts. 

You know of course that the Panhandle and south plains areas of west Texas 
are ordinarily large producers of agricultural products: Cotton, wheat, sorghum 
grains, and livestock mainly. You are also familiar with the fact that we 
have been going through, for 3 years now, a very disastrous drought. This has 
caused great hardship to our farmers and livestock producers, particularly the 
small row crop farmer who is not fortunate enough to have irrigation. I have 
farmers in my area who have not made a good crop in 3 years and many who 
have made absolutely nothing for 2 years. Our livestock producers have had 
to sell their cattle on a glutted market, resulting in great financial loss to them. 
The facts are that many cattlemen are broke. They will have to start over, 
when the rains come, from scratch 

The small row crop farmer usually has only his farming equipment and his 
farm know-how. Many are tenant farmers, and most know nothing about any 
other vocation in life except farming. If they cannot farm, many will become 
real hardship cases, many will become wards of charity. Most of these farmers 
are good men, have reared fine families and have made fine contributions to the 
moral tone of their communities. It is true that many have not saved for the 
rainy day, but most of them could not with their great family responsibilities 

Now they face ruin. They need rehabilitating. They need long-term credit 
and rain. If they can get this, they will come back and pay their obligations 
and take their place again in their communities as respectable citizens. If they 
do not get it soon, they will more than likely become burdens upon the State or 
their relatives. 

I think you gentlemen realize that local banks and other lenders cannot meet 
the need of these deserving farmers. Banks that lend demand deposits of 
their customers cannot afford to give the time necessary to these farmers for 
them to work out their problems. Banks must also submit to periodical ex- 
aminations from Federal and State supervising agencies, and these examiners 
do not look with favor upon long-time credit to farmers. 

Production and credit associations also lack the resources with which to solve 
this problem and I know of no other private agency equipped to cope with this 
problem. 

Gentlemen, I know that there is a feeling among a lot of our people that our 
Government should withdraw from most of our private business and some even 
think that the Government should get out of all business, but I think that there 
are some phases of our economy where our Government cannot afford to with- 
draw to the sidelines. One of those places is among our less fortunate farm 
families. They must have help and it must be long-term help if they are to 
survive. 

I think the Farmers Home Administration has done a remarkable job in re- 
habilitating some of our farmers in the last 20 years and they are doing a won- 
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derful job right now. What I think needs to be done is to make sufficient appro- 
priation to the FHA in their production and subsistence funds so that they 
can continue to do this great job well. I think the production and subsistence 
loan is much better for the farmer because he has the advantage of having all 
his debts in one place and I believe it is better for the Government for they 
have the advantage of having their loans better secured. It is my opinion that 
if our Government does sustain losses on loans made to our farmers, it will be on 
loans known as disaster loans and not on production and subsistence type of 
loans I think statistics will show that our Government has had very fine 
success with production and subsistence loans. I want to appeal to you to 
make production and subsistence funds available so that the FHA can continue 
its fine work. 

f disaster-type loans are going to be made to row-crop farmers, certainly the 
reguiations should be changed so as to give the primary lender (who holds notes 
against farm equipment) some chance to collect his money when crops are 
harvested. Under present regulations, the FHA takes all the crops until their 
notes are paid, leaving the primary lender in the position of furnishing the 
equipment with which the crop is produced, and with no chance, or little chance, 
to get any payment on his machinery notes. The machinery is depreciating and 
the primary lender is doomed to lose heavily. If he forecloses now, the farmer 
is out of business. Gentlemen, I want to apeal to you to give the American 
farmer, who is plagued by droughts and disaster, a chance to rehabilitate him- 
self. This can be done by making sizable appropriation to FHA production 
and subsistence loan program, 


Mr. Poace. Mr. Frank Taylor. 
STATEMENT OF FRANK TAYLOR, LAREDO, TEX. 


Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Frank Taylor. I live at Laredo, Tex. I farm and raise cattle for 

living. I want rigid support on basic commodities. So long as in- 
dustry and labor have their prices of implements and things you buy, 
so long as labor has the strong organization and the power to hold 
their wages high, we don’t want any flexible price supports. When- 
ever they get of a mind to manufacture farm implements and sell 
them on the market like sometimes they appear to want us to do, then 
possibly I would be in favor of that. 

I noticed the other day in the paper that farm implement manu- 
facturers would curtail their production from 30 to 50 percent, but 
[ didn’t notice where they were bringing the price down any. I believe 
there hasn’t been a word said about support on nonbasic commodities 
here today in our particular area, and in a large part of Texas. 

These commodities represent a vast production. In other words, 
they are grain sorghums, corn, and maize. At the present time we have 
an 85 percent parity loan price on them, which is a pretty good price. 
But we are going to have trouble there sooner or later and I am pre- 
pared to take an acreage curtailment on cane commodities if and 
when the time comes, in order to keep them in line with demand. I 
do not want to see a price support on live cattle. Iam fully aware of 
the hardship that has been brought about by the lowering of the price 
of cattle. I think possibly the Government could have and might yet 
materially relieve that situation by instituting a vigorous purchase 
program of the low grade of cattle at a fair price, and get them plumb 
out of production or off our ranges. 

This cut in cotton that we are all experiencing or going to expe- 
rience next year is going to make a tremendous dent in our income. As 
a result we would beg the Congress to pass without delay this amend- 
ment which would give us a comparable acreage to what we had in 
1950. That would relieve the situation to a very marked degree. 
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I would like to say before my time runs out, that if and when that is 
done we would like also to see this matter put into law, and that is that 
the release and reapportionment of acres that one farmer won’t plant 
next year but a neighbor would like to have, if that could be done. In 
this county alone we would save losing from ten to fifteen thousand 
acres of cotton history. 

Some word was said just a moment ago about surplus acreage, that 
the man who hadn’t produced any cotton didn’t contribute to the 
surplus. That is very true. Neither did he contribute to the history. 
You have got to have history of cotton acres in the county before you 
get cotton acres, 

‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Wittliff is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JULIUS WITTLIFF, TAYLOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, TAYLOR, TEX. 


Mr. Wirruirr. Gentlemen of the committee, I am indeed proud to 
come here as a farmer of Williamson County. I didn’t realize that 
there were so many complaints in the State as I have heard here today. 
I really came here to do some complaining, but I have changed my 
mind. I am one of the old Democrats that went to Washington in 
1935. Ihave been with the program ever since. I can say this for the 
boys that we had in Washington: They have done a wonderful job. 

You can drive through the State of Texas and you can see the 
results that we have from our farm programs. Before, you could 
drive along, there were no painted houses. Everything was going to 
wreck. Since then we got a break. 

I am proud of that Democratic Party that we had there. They did 
that. I want to say this: I am with the Republicans now, however, 
I had not voted the Republican ticket, but IT will work with them 100 
percent. Certainly I want to thank you for the things that you 
gentlemen have accomplished in our soil conservation, and as our 
supporter here, Dr. Garrett, has submitted the Brusky project, I hope 
that I can live long enough that we can carry that project out. | 
certainly do thank you. 

Mr. Poacr. Thank you, Mr. Wittliff. 

Mr. Lucas, Navasota, Tex. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. LUCAS, NAVASOTA, TEX. 


Mr. Lucas. I am C. W. Lucas from Navasota, Tex. It seems like 
most of the folks we have heard from today have been from the 
western part of the State. I am from the eastern part. I would like 
to give you a few figures. I don’t represent anyone except myself. 
I have a farm in east Texas, 416 acres. Of this I have 250 acres in 
cropland. 

1 have a 3-year average of cotton, 175 acres. I have been allotted 
47.6 acres for the year 1954. To me that represents a cut of 73 per- 
cent. I would like to give you just a few figures on four farms within 
that particular county. 

Farm A has a 3-year average of 94.6 acres. It has cropland of 350 
acres. His allotment is 62 acres. He has been cut 32.6 percent. 
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Farm 1B, the average for 3 years is 133 acres. He has 378 acres in 
cropland. He has an allotment of 73.4 acres. He has been cut 44 
percent. I find another one, farm C, a 5-year average of 26.3 acres. 
He has cropland of 36.4. an allotment of 13 acres, or a cut of 45. 
Then my own, 175 acres, I have 47.6. I have been cut 73 percent. 

If mv farm were located in the county in which I live, under the 
same hgvures : al dl the same rules and procedure and all, I would be 
raised from 17.6 to 84 acres. I can’t see much fairness in a situation 
that exists like that, from county to county, or any part of the State. 

I couldn’t blame the county committee or anybody like that. It 
just happened. ‘To me it seems like a lot of discrimination within the 
county and outside of the county. 

| 

Phe Ciuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Newn an Ww ill be the ne Xt witness, He will be followed by Mr. 
Oscar Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF R. L. NEWMAN, COLEMAN, TEX. 


Mr. Nev MAM. Iam R. L. Newman, from Coleman. I never saw 
ny crop grow that Johnson grass didn’t hinder, and Iam the man that 
ean kill it. Me and mv associates have hieured out a plan where a 
schoolboy can kill 100 acres a year and never miss a day out of school. 
We want to get it to the people and we want to get something for 


it. Just anything that is reasonable. We will take that. I don’t 
know how to get toit. Thatis: about all that I have to say, unless you 
want to ask questions. I will prove everything I say by the experi 
ment station. Don’t take my word for it. When the experiment 
station proves it, then I want my money. Is that fair? That is all 
1 | ve to Say about it. 

The CnairMAN. Thank you very much. We appreciate your giv- 
Ing us the benefit of you! expe rience, Mr. Oscar Johnson will be 
the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR JOHNSON, FREESTONE COUNTY, ROUTE 3, 
BUFFALO, TEX. 


Mr. Jounson. I am Oscar Johnson, Freestone County. I was 
champion grower in 1952 in the State of Texas and also a cotton 
man. I believe in 90 percent of parity and in controls. 

I have a form here on what we used in 1950. ‘The first was 65 per- 
cent of the average planted to cotton covering the base period, or 45 
percent of the highest acreage planted to cotton in the base period, 
to not exceed 40 percent of the cropland. I had another form. 

I would like to see Clifford Hope made Secretary of Agriculture, 
and I believe that would solve it all. 

I thank you. 

( Documents submitted by Mr. Johnson are as follows:) 

JANUARY 13, 1954. 
House COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Waco, Tez.: 
Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee on Agriculture, gentlemen, 


my name is Oscar Johnson. I was champion corn grower of Freestone County 
and the State of Texas in 1952. 





: 
i 
i 
i 
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I am for strict acreage control and a support price of 90 percent of parity on 
all basic commodities. I believe we must have an acreage cut in our 1954 
cotton allotment of from 35 to 40 percent. This is fair and just, as you have 
provided in the law you passed in 1950, in which you specified that a farmer could 
have 65 percent of acreage he had been growing for the last 3 or 4 years in the 
basic crop or crops. ; 

Gentlemen, I have been growing an average of 300 acres of cotton per year 
for many years. My cotton acreage allotment was reduced from approximately 
300 acres to 82 acres for the year 1954. This is about a 72-percent cut for me, 
and itis unjust. This acreage cut in my case is typical of the percentage acreage 
cut for most farmers in Freestone County. 

If my farm could be lifted from Freestone County and placed in an adjoin- 
ing county to the north or west, my cotton acreage would be doubled. 

Gentlemen, that is discrimination Yhank you 

Oscar JOHNSON, 
Route 3, Buffalo, Tex. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Fairfield, Ter. 

Deak Sik: Attached is a revised notice, Form MQ-24, Notice of 1950 Farm 
Cotton Acreage Allotment and Marketing Quota, advising you of the 1950 cotton 
acreage allotment established for your farm in accordance with the provisions 
of legislation recently enacted by the Congress. 

This legislation provides that the 1950 cotton acreage allotment established 
for your farm shall be not less than the larger of (a) 65 percent of the average 
acreage planted to cotton (or regarded as planted to cotton under Public Law 
12, 79th Cong.) on the farm in 1946, 1947, and 1948, or (b) 45 percent of the 
highest acreage planted to cotton (or so regarded as planted to cotton) on the 
farm in any 1 of such 8 years. However, the allotment so established cannot 
exceed 40 percent of the cropland on the farm (land tilled annually or in regular 
rotation on the farm in 1949). 

The 1950 cotton acreage allotment for your farm, after applying this provision 
of the act, remains the same as the cotton acreage allotment already established 
for your farm. The enclosed notice replaces any other previous notices you 
have received. 

Also attached is your copy of MQ-2s8, Application for Adjustment in 1950 
Farm Cotton Acreage Allotment 

Yours very truly, 
J.T. DRUMWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Freestone County PMA Committee. 


1954 


NoricE OF FARM ACREAGE ALLOTMENT AND MARKETING QUOTA FOR THE 
1954 Crop or UPLAND COTTON 


To: Oscar Johnson, Route 3, Buffalo, Tex., and to all persons who as operator, 
landlord, tenant, or sharecropper are interested in the farm for which this 
acreage allotment and marketing quota are established. 


You are hereby given notice that an upland cotton acreage allotment of 82.0 
acres has been established for 1954 for the farm identified by the code and 
farm serial number shown above. If the acreage planted to upland cotton on 
the farm is not in excess of the acreage allotment therefor, the farm marketing 
quota will be the entire amount of such cotton produced on the farm. This 
acreage allotment has been established pursuant to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture issued 
thereunder. 

Revision of allotment.—This allotment is subject to such changes as, under the 
procedure for the determination of allotments for 1954, may be necessary taking 
into account (1) any incorrect data used in establishing this allotment, or 
(2) any change in the farm for 1954 as compared with 1953 which was not known 
to the committee at the time this allotment was determined. If a change is made, 
this allotment and notice shall not be effective and a new notice of the corrected 
alloment will be furnished. 
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The county committee should be promptly informed of any changes in the 
ownership, operation, or control of the farm and of any changes in the 
amount of land in the farm as a result of subdivision, sale or renting of 
part of land, or purchase or renting of additional land. 


Review of quotas Any application for review of this 1954 cotton acreage al- 
lotment or marketing quota for the farm shown above is required to be filed with 
the secretary to the county committee within 15 days after the mailing of this 
notice in accordance with the review regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. These regulations are available at the office of the county 
committee 

IF’ REESTONE CouNTy PMA COMMITTEE, 
Fairfleld, Tez. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURI 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
NOTICE OF MEASURED ACREAGE 1950 CROP YEAR 


Oscar Johnson, Route 3, Buffalo, Tex 
Shown below is a record of the acreage allotments and measured acreage of 
such crops for the farm identified by the above farm number for the 1950 crop 
year 
Name of crop: Cotton 
Acreage allotment: 150.8, 
Measured acreage: 154.6. 
The above measured acreage, unless found to be incorrect, will be used in con- 
nection with marketing quota and price-support programs 
If any of the measured acreages shown above are believed to be incorrect, you 
are urzed to notify the PMA county office at once. 
Very truly yours, 





NoRMAN H. LAMBERT, 
Production and Marketing Administration County Committee. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 
Novice oF BASE ACREAGE FOR USE IN DETERMINING CoTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Oscar Johnson, M-5001, Freestone County 
The Secretary of Agriculture, through the Production and Marketing Admin- 
ration, has instructed the county PMA committee to establish farm cotton 
acreage history for use in determining farm cotton acreage allotments. Since 
we do not have measured cotton acreage figures for 1951 or 1952, it has been 
necessary for producers to report their farm cotton acreage for these years. 
In order that provisions of existing legislation be fairly administered so as to 
provide allotments consistent with such legislation, it has been determined that 
the sum of individual farm cotton acreages for the applicable year must be in 
close ugreement with official county acreage history for the year. The county 
committee and your local committeeman have reviewed the 1951 and 1952 re- 
ported cotton acreages for your farm as well as the reported cropland. The 





acreage accepted by the committee for purposes of establishing cotton acreage 
allotments for your farm are shown in column 3 below. Except for adjustments 
that may be made by the committee on the basis of the information it may receive 
later, the acreages in column 3 will be used in determining your farm allotment. 


Report aaron 
ae rccepted by 
committer 
(2 (3) 
icres icres 
1953 measured cottor 285. 1 
1952 evtton 292.0 292.0 
1951 « tt™ 305, 0 305. 0 
Cropland (total . 475.1 475.1 
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You may within 10 days from the date shown above notify the county PMA 
colnmittee that any one of the acreages in column 3 above is not correct and you 
must within such 10-day period file evidence with the committee to substantiate 
your claim or make arrangements with the committee to appear before it to 
establish the correct acreage, if any consideratien is to be given by the com- 
mittee in connection with your claim. 

If for any reason you are not the operator of this farm for 1953 please return 
this notice immediately to the local county Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration committee office. 

J.T. DRUMWRIGHT, 
Members, County Committee. 
The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 


The next witness is C. L. Mel ver. 


STATEMENT OF C. L. McIVER, CENTERVILLE, TEX. 


Mr. McIver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repre- 
sent what you call the one-gallus farmer from Leon, Tex., the poor 
boy, the little fellow. Pe veenalty I am not cutting up too much ou 
my own cotton acres even though I don’t think I got treated quite fair. 
This past year I had 242 acres and wound up with 90. 

But our factors on the farm, we had 23,000 acres of cotton this past 
year and they set up a quota at 11,000 acres. They cut our county 
into two sections. I am in the black land section. We have got 24 
percent. 

Up in the sandy-land section they only give them 4 percent. Under 
the law every farmer is allowed 5 acres. We have farmers there with 
8 and 10 children, because in east ‘Texas it is rather prolific, and they 
won't get but 5 acres of cotton this next year. 

Gentlemen, there should be something done about that. It doesn’t 
make any difference if he planted a hundred acres, he wouldn't get 
more than 5 acres in the sandy-land county, and a lot of it is sandy 
Jand. We think there is a terrible injustice. If you come out with 
the 3 million acres increase, with 900 farms in our county it will be 
less than an acre to the person. 

One man said something this afternoon, one gentleman here, about 
having a thousand head of cattle. We haven’t got a hundred men 
hardly in my county with a thousand head of cattle. We are in the 
poor part of Texas, but we are better off, I think, than some of these 
west Texas fellows. We pray for rain and our prayers are answered. 

It is so wet there now we can’t get around. But the thing over 
there, a couple of years ago a lot of people were running around, about 
® percent of my county, saying we want a change, we want a change. 
Those fellows have the lapel of my coat wet now crying on my 
shoulder saying “we want another change.” 

When you get to a farmer how can he on a hundred acres of land 
make a living and educate his children on four acres of cotton? He 
can't do it. Four point four-tenths. Under that law he will be 
allowed five. I have a neighbor with 135 acres of cotton, and the 
committee gave him 13. 

I have seven families on my place, and 90 acres of cotton. I don’t 
know what we are going to do. Some fellow said plant it in feed 
and feed it tocattle. It reminded me of a joke. 

I went out yesterday. It wasn’t a joke. I ran into an old di arky. 
I said “What do you think about this flexible price support?” He 
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said “Cap, is that what they done to my cattle last year? Flexible 
stuff?” 

We are in favor of 90-percent parity. If it is right to subsidize 
airplanes or carrying the mail, and the railroads, all the labor and 
business, why can’t we have 90 percent of parity? We heard it dur- 
ing the campaign. We are not dissatisfied. We want to get behind 
the administration and do what we can. But we don’t think it is right 
to come along this past year and the first official act is to cut the cotton- 
seed down to 75 ope reent of parity. 

We thought at least it would be 90. Do something, gentlemen, 
for those small farmers in east Texas who have a family and are 
coming out with 5 acres of cotton. They can’t make a living. 

Th: Wi you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. We will hear from Mr. J. D. Sart- 
welle. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. SARTWELLE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
PORT CITY STOCKYARDS CO. 


Mr. Sarrwetie. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the 
committee, my name is James D. Sartwelle, executive vice president 
of the Port City Stockyards Co., operators of Houston, Tex., public 
posted livestock market. I re present thousands of producer patrons 
of that market and, as of yesterday, the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association. In the interests of time I have filed a brief 
with you. We sincerely ask that you direct your attention to the 
current situation relative to the Livestock Market News Service. We 
are not asking for any handouts. We are asking only that that service 
be maintained in the strength necessar y to benefit the great livestock 
industry. 

It is a very necessary service to the industry, a service which the 
common man uses as a yardstick to know what his markets are. We 
commend it to your studied consideration and would appreciate 
your consideration. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. We will give it our consideration. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

Port City StockKyarps Co., 
Houston 4, Tex., January 13, 1954. 
Hon. Clifford Hope, Chairman, and Honorable Members of House Committee on 
{griculture in Session, Waco, Tez. 

GENTLEMEN : Enclosed is a brief respectfully directing your attention to fun- 
damental errors in the practical administration of Reorganization Plan No. 2 
relative to the Livestock Market News Service, operating as a division of 
Marketing and Foreign Agriculture, which, if not corrected, will do great 
harm to the livestock industry in Texas and elsewhere in the United States. 

Lest we be misunderstood: As citizens and taxpayers, we are steadfastly 
in favor of intelligent Government economy. Any criticism expressed is not 
intended as a denouncement of the spirit of Reorganization Plan No. 2, nor of 
the Congress’ intent to economize. Our sole purpose in appearing before you 
is to improve the services of Government to the livestock industry. Your cour- 
tesy in receiving us and your earnest consideration of our petition is sincerely 
appreciated. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. D. SARTWELLE, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Dicest oF A Preririon SUBMITTED TO THE House CoM MITIEE ON AGRICULTURE IN 
Session, WAco, TEX., JANUARY 13, 1954 


The wisdom of decentralizing and otherwise changing the Livestock Market 
News Service, USDA, as programed by the Secretary per the announced authority 
of Reorganization Plan No. 2, is challenged in the following particulars 

1. The “formula” arrived at by the Appropriations Committee and/or the 
Seeretary by which livestock markets are designated as “national,” “regional,” 
or “local” is impractical and arbitrary. 

® Designation of the Houston livestock market (No. 6 U. S. Calf Market) 
as a “local” market is in total disregard of the facts and can ultimately harm 
thousands of livestock producers and feeders in Texas and other States, 

3. The program as currently administered, with States exercising control in 
some areas and the Federal service in others will ultimately destroy the funda 
mentals of orderly market reporting * * * class and grade standards and 
uniform application thereof. (Livestock being produced in all 48 States, does 
not respect the boundaries of political subdivisions in its normal flow to market 
Uniform and consistent reporting of recognized classes and grades is the only 
means by which producers can compare prices between markets. ) 

4. “Reorganization” of the Market News Service in Houston (and other mar 
kets) has not saved one penny of Federal funds. Actually, other market news 
stations in Texas and nearby States are to be established and financed with 
Federal funds ostensibly “saved” in the change effected at Houston and other 
stations, 

5. New stations, if any, to be created in Texas should rightfully be adminis 
tered by the State, but without interfering with or weakening the established 
service. 

These and other errors of omission or commission are destroying the practical 
usefulness of the Livestock Market News Service. The solution is simple: Irre 
gardless of the source of funds, the Federal Government should administer sub 
ject news service, so that Federal class and grade standards, as now constituted, 
will be preserved to the benefit of the livestock industry, which so sorely needs 
such standards. 

A detailed brief is filed in the following pages. 


A PETITION SEEKING CERTAIN IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OPERATIONS OF THE LIVI 
STOCK MARKET NEWS SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SUBMITTED TO THE HouSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, IN SESSION, Waco, TEYX.. 
JANUARY 13, 1954 


My name is James D. Sartwelle, executive vice president of the Port City 
Stockyards Co., Livestock Exchange Building, 4905 Calhoun Road, Houston, Tex 
I represent the market interests of the Houston livestock market (No. 6 U.S 
Calf Market) and many producer-patrons of the murket. 


I 


The Livestock Market News Service of the United States Department of Agri 
culture since 1916 has been one of the greatest assets of a dynamic livestock 
industry. Legal authority for the Market News Service is the Shepherd amend 
ment enacted by Congress August 11,1916. (64th Cong., Ist sess., 1916—Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1917, vol. 39, Statutes at Large, p. 743. 
Office of Markets and Rule Organization—Congressional Record, vol. 53, p. 779.) 
This legislation authorized the Secretary of Agriculture “to gather from stock 
men, livestock associations, State livestock, and agricultural boards, common 
carriers, stockyards, commission firms, livestock exchanges, slaughtering and 
meatpacking companies and others, information relative to the number of differ 
ent classes and grades of marketable livestock especially cattle, hogs, and sheep 
in the principal livestock-feeding districts and growing sections; prices, receipts, 
and shipments of the different classes and grades of cattle, hogs, and sheep at 
livestock centers; prices of meats and meat-food products, and the amveunts of 
such products in storage; to compile and publish such information at such fre- 
quent intervals as most effectively to guide producers, consumers, and distribu- 
tors in the sale and purchase of livestock, meats, and other animal products; 
and to gather and publish any related information pertaining to marketing and 
distribution of livestock, meats, and animal byproducts.” 


38490—54—pt. 16 9 
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This important legislation was enacted by Congress in an attempt to bring 
order out of the chaos existing in the livestock industry during and after the 
Spanish-American War. With the movement of population to urban centers, 
the rapid development of the railroads, with markets further away from pro- 
ducing areas, marketing of farm products became more complex, more Costly 
and as history records, great fortunes were made and lost in those “boom or 
bust” times. Dealers and meat packers, however, at an early date developed 
their own private sources of information and private market reporting agencies 
were established to supply the growing demand for information. These private 
agencies operated in a limited way and reports were supplied to subscribers 
only. This situation placed the producer at the disadvantage in bargaining 
with buyers better informed than himself regarding actual market conditions. 
Through the years, it became more and more apparent that the only effective 
way of providing producers and the general trade with a comprehensive mar- 
keting information needed, was through an unbiased public agency. Thus the 
purpose for the establishment of the Federal Market News Service in 1915 and 
later the Livestock Market News Service as aforementioned. 

The Congress further defined the purpose of the Federal News Service as an 
agency “to collect and distribute regularly and promptly, accurate and complete 
information concerning current market conditions, to aid in the effective dis- 
tribution and fair pricing of farm products.” The same basic need exists even 
today, except that our complex ever-expanding economy demands more refine- 
nents of the basic service. In fact, it can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that Government marketing services and agricultural marketing techniques 
have not kept pace with production techniques during the past 50 years. The 
livestock producer's basic need today is improved and more intelligent market- 
ing of his product. Too much effort and expenditure has been made by Gov- 
ernment toward improvement of production techniques at the expense of mar- 
keting techniques during the past five decades. Too little has been done in 
marketing, but to the progress that has been made since 1916 in the livestock 
industry the Market News Service, USDA, has made its patient, efficient un- 
heralded contribution. 


II 


Market News is the collection and dissemination of accurate and complete in- 
formation concerning the factors influencing price trends, current prices, and con- 
ditions relating to the sale. The data necessary for the preparation of a complete 
livestock market report includes supplies offered for sale, demand at existing 
price levels, trade action, price trends, and prices by Class, grade, and weight 
range, and other pertinent information, such as transportation conditions, 
regions of greatest or least demand, authentic releases concerning available sup- 
plies, production or consumption, and weather conditions or forecasts. Class and 
vrade standards are fundamental to the Market News Service, as they are to 
the orderly marketing of any commodity. Uniform application of these stan- 
dards in trading and reports thereof is vital to an intelligent understanding of 
price trends and conditions generally. A market report is a word picture of 
what is happening, or what has happened, at the market and includes prices that 
can be compared between markets * * * that they be the same, whether at 
Houston, Tex., or Omaha, Nebr. The effectiveness of the report depends on the 
clarity and simplicity of the language used. In livestock reports considerable 
detail is essential to designate class, sex, grade, and weight, which are highly 
important factors in determining prices and price relationships. In their day- 
to-day functions reporters obtain information through personal interviews and 
by keeping in continuous touch with buyers, sellers, producers, traders, and others 
on the market while trading is in progress. It is only by seeing the livestock at 
the time of sale and by having first-hand knowledge of conditions under which 
trading is conducted that reporters can adjust for the various opinions ex- 
pressed by trade members representing different segments of the industry. The 
livestock market reporter literally lives with the trade and in the stockyards. 
He has as many changes of yard clothes and shoes or boots as there are major 
changes in the weather. As it is physically impossible in most markets for a 
reporter to obtain information on all individual sales of either livestock or meat 
considerable judgment is required to select a representative sample of sales 
from which to report the price range covering each grade and weight group. 

Honest differences of opinion exist among the many trade members regarding 
a market situation, which must be taken into account by the Market News Re- 
porter. For example, when changes in trade activity and prices are relatively 
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sinall there is a general tendency for buyers to consider the price trend to be 
“steady to higher” and salesmen to consider it “steady to lower.” Diplomacy 
is required to obtain the needed information while trading is in progress and 
skilled judgment is required to relate accurately the sales price of a specific lot 
to the price of a comparable lot sold that or some previous day. Accuracy in 
grading and in estimating weight and probable dressing yields of live animals 
is essential in market news reporting. Individual lots of livestock are sold on 
personal inspection. They are not graded and labeled before sale and a guar 
antee of grade or yield after dressing is seldom included as part of the sales 
transaction. In fact, agreement on price is often reached between buyer ane 
seller even though a difference of Opinion may exist as to the grade or possible 
dressing yield of a specific lot; yet the only method by which market prices can 
accurately be compared with prices in another market, or with the prices on 
some previous day, is in the terms of the carcass cost price times percentage 
dress-out, for Comparable lots by class, grade, and weight. In order to publish 
liarket reports while they are still timely, price coluparisons must be made and 
price trends determined on the basis of estimated yields in carcass grade. Be- 
cause one to several days sometimes elapse following the sale of live animais 
before the carcasses are graded and weighed, it would greatly reduce the value 
of market information to report the market in terms of actual carcass costs 
even if it were feasible to do so, 

Livestock market reporters, to maintain accuracy and uniformity in the appli 
cation of grade standards, must frequently check their Judgment on grade and 
estimated dress-out for live animals with the grades and weights of the dressed 
carcass. To measure their judgment, statistical correlations are run between 
the grades the market reporter assigns to the live animal and the carcass grades 
of the dressed animal, as determined by the USDA graders. Specific lots of live 
stock ure graded alive, not only as to what grade they fall into but as to whether 
they are in the upper, middle, or lower third of the grade. The identity of the lot 
is maintained through the slaughtering process and the official grades by thirds 
of the carcasses are obtained for comparison. Thus, reports must be made by 
skilled nen free of political and economic pressures. Their reports, to be at all 
useful to the average producer and particularly to the livestock feeder, must 
use class and grade terms nationally to the exclusion of local or indefinite ter- 
minology which has no uniformity of meaning. 


Ill 


In his message transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 2 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to the Congress (H. Doc. 111), the President, speak 
ing of the objectives set forth in the reorganization plan, said in part “Those 
objectives are to simplify and make effective the operation of the Departinent 
of Agriculture, to place the administration of farm programs Close to the State 
and local levels, and to adapt the administration of the programs of the Depurt 
lent to regional, State, and local conditions, Further, to the extent deemed 
practicable by the Secretary, he is required to give appropriate advance public 
notice and to afford appropriate opportunity for interested persons and groups 
to present to the Department of Agriculture their views on such proposed dele- 
cations of the Secretary as involve assignments of major functions or major 
groups of functions to major constituent organizational units of the Department 
or their officers.’ On October 13, 1958, when the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced his plan to reorganize the Department, he said in part, “The Department 
of Agriculture as reorganized is designed to meet present-day conditions, particu- 
larly in its emphasis on marketing. With this reorganization we are ready to 
administer the farm programs which our current day agriculture requires.” 
While in thorough accord with the spirit of Reorganization Plan No. 2, we chal 
lenge the practical application of the Reorganization Plan within the framework 
of its announced intent and as it applies to the Livestock Market News Service 
to wit: 

1. Adapting programs of the Department to regional, State, and local condi- 
tions should not mean destroying well-organized, needed Federal class and grade 
standards within an industry. The immensity of the livestock industry abso- 
lutely precludes abolition of class and grade standards. Actually, the contrary 
is true * * * the industry needs standardization and uniformity of product today 
more than ever before. 

2. The Secretary did not give “appropriate advance notice and afford appro- 


priate opportunity for interested persons and groups” to present their views on 
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the changes. It is a matter of public knowledge that the reorganization plan was 


announced on October 13, 1953, and that it was to be effective November 1, 1953. 
No detail of the proposed changes for a small agency, such as the Livestock 
Market News Service, was transmitted to the industry. 

The Secretary’s actions are inconsistent with his words, “The Department 
as reorganized to meet present-day conditions, particularly in its emphasis on 


marketing.” We cannot maintain an efficient and effective marketing and dis- 
tribution system without an equally effective and efficient Market News System. 
Certainly, we cannot improve marketing techniques without commensurately im- 


proving (or furnishing) the national market reporting services. 

As citizens and taxpayers, we demand reduction of Federal expenditure and 
subsequent tax reduction. We have only the highest praise for the Secretary of 
Agriculture in his efforts to reduce costs of operating the Department. We com 
mend and are grateful for the efforts of the Congress to balance the budget. 
We voice no dissatisfaction whatever with the principle that the States should 
participate in the cost of the Livestock Market News Service and other services 
furnished by the Federal Government. This should be done, however, to the 
improvement, not the detriment, of the services to the livestock producer. 


IV 


We further take issue with and challenge the wisdom of the Appropriations 
Committee and/or the Secretary, who for budget purposes have formularized 
Federal participation in livestock market reporting services reportedly as fol- 
lows: 

1. “Primary” or “national” markets—100 percent Federal participation, 
~. “Regional” markets—joint Federal-State participation. 

“Local” markets—States responsibility with minimum Federal aid. 
Said “formula” is unfair, discriminatory, and impractical. Who is to say, in 
other than an arbitrary manner, when and where the influence of any of the 32 
markets currently reported by Livestock Market News Service begins or ends? 
Actually, the terminal livestock markets of the United States are a network, 
interrelated, yet independent one of the other. Who is to count the loss to the 
livestock producer and/or the consumer if that network of markets is not operat- 
ing efficiently and reports of the trading activity not reported impartially and on 
a uniform standardized basis? Specifically, we disagree with the Secretary 
and/or his assistant in his arbitrary designation of the Houston livestock market 
us a “local” market, which we presume is his reasoning attendant the contract 
existing between the State of Texas and the Department of Agriculture, pro- 
viding that the State assume major responsibility for reporting the Houston 
market. That the Houston market be designated as a “local” market is in total 
disregard of facts. The Houston market is the No. 6 (during 1952, probably No. 
5 during 1953) calf market in the United States. It is located in one of America’s 
most rapidly growing population centers, yet is situated in the heart of one of 
the most populous cattle producing areas of the world. The gulf coast area of 
Texas has long been noted as the breeding ground of cattledom. 

With the tremendous shift of cotton to west Texas and cattle to east Texas 
during the past decade, more than a third of Texas’ 9 million cattle and calf 
population are counted in Houston’s trade territory. West-coast (California, 
Arizona) feeders, and to lesser degree midwestern feeders, purchase many thou- 
sands of feeder and stocker calves on the Houston market each year and in 
increasing numbers. These feeders are vitally interested in market reports from 
Houston. Metropolitan Houston (population 1 million) with its tremendous in- 
dustrial payroll is one of the Nation's best meat consumers. National, regional, 
and local packers need and avidly use the wholesale dressed meat reports also 
furnished by the Market News Service. From 50,000 to 75,000 livestock pro- 
ducers in Texas and Louisiana (in the Old South, too) whether they market in 
Houston or Kansas City utilize Houston’s market reports for studied appraisal 
of market conditions there and elsewhere. Those producers receive the reports 
via newspapers, leased wires, on-the-spot radio reports and TV stations daily 
* * * weekly and monthly summaries via market letters and magazines. This 
standardized consistently uniform report of market conditions disseminated by 
an impartial efficient agency has helped these Texas and Southeastern cattlemen 
toward more intelligent marketing of their product and consequent reach toward 
economic maturity more than any other noneconomic factor during the past 20 
years. The potential of this area, if aided with intelligent, practical marketing 
services, and not by subsidies, is absolutely unlimited. The calf crop, improved 
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pastures, feed crops, and consequent dry-lot feeding are on the upsurge and being 
increased each year. A growing season in excess of 200 days each year, mild 
climate, and adequate raifall make for an unequalled production potential! Phe 
demand factor is here too * * * there remains only time and adequate market- 
ing facilities and services to bring forth the fruition of the potential. Thus the 
formula of market designation for Federal participation is utterly impractical 
and certainly in error in its designation of the Houston market as a local market. 


v. 


It is further charged that the reorganization of the Market News Service in 
Houston wherein the Texas Department of Agriculture is now furnishing the 
reporter; has not saved 1 penny of Federal funds. Actually, other market news 
stations in Texas and nearby States are to be established and financed with 
lederal funds. These funds have only been transferred from one district to 
another with no net saving whatsoever. This situation is not consistent with 
good government practice, nor with the intent of the reorganization plan. 
Further, it is thought that if new reporting stations are to be created in Texas 
or elsewhere, these stations should certainly be considered local in nature and 
supported by State funds, without interfering with, or weakening the estab- 
lished Federal service. Viewing this situation objectively one cannot escape 
the distinct feeling that discrimination and unfairness are present amidst an 
organization dedicated to service, prowling under the guise of “reorganization.” 
A review of the Agriculture Department's current budget indicates a total of 
little more than $700,000 appropriated for the livestock Market News Service. 
For this expenditure the Service reports trading activity at 82 terminal live- 
stock markets, 2 direct marketing areas, 5 dressed-meat markets (Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Los Angeles), and the National Wool Market 
at Boston. Few, if any, Federal agencies provide as much service for so little 
expenditure. When one grasps the importance and efficiency of a marketing 
system operated by private enterprise, yet “umpired” by Government, one must 
logically and seriously question the value of commodity subsidy programs versus 
practical marketing services such as the Market News Service. Can anyone 
doubt the wisdom of expending less than a million dollars per annum for subject 
News Service in the face of the expenditure of many millions of dollars each 
year for subsidies, flexible or otherwise? In truth and in fact, the appropriation 
for Market News Service and other Federal services aiding the orderly marketing 
of agricultural products can be increased in good conscience and in line with the 
announced intent of Reorganization Plan No. 2. 


VI 


Specifically, we respectfully request that the Houston livestock market be 
restored the complete services of the Livestock Market News Service including 
the addition of the leased wire service to link it with the other markets of the 
Nation (currently, Houston and Billings, Mont., are the only 2 of 32 markets 
not on the leased wire circuit—net cost of the service for Houston is estimated 
at less than $1,000 per annum), That the State of Texas contribute to the cost 
of the service, per existing agreements, is not challenged. Irregardless of the 
amount of State participation, however, the Federal Government should ad- 
minister the Service, so that Federal class and grade standards will be pre- 
served in market reports and thereby remain useful to the producers and other 
interested parties. 


Vil 


The Secretary of Agriculture in announcing Reorganization Plan No. 2 on 
August 13, 1953, also said, “The reorganization has been decided upon after the 
most careful study. It will be made effective without interrupting the vital 
services of the Department. It will give to the hard working employees of the 
Department an opportunity to make their work even more effective than it has 
heen. Our ultimate goal is greater decentralization to bring the programs 
closer to farmers.” [Italics supplied.] While greater decentralization of the 
Livestock Market News Service can mean only destruction of the Service. So- 
called “decentralization” of the Livestock Market News Service is similar to an 
attempt to “decentralize”’ the Post Office Department * * * it would destroy 
the very reason for its being. ‘Decentralization” of the Service will not bring 
the programs closer to the farmers, rather it will render the Service ineffective 
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and of no use to farmers. It must be repeated again and again—class and 
vrade standards are the backbone of any commodity reporting service. Federal 
class and grade standards, as now constituted, are well accepted and should be 
continued to the use and benefit of the livestock industry. If the “decentraliza- 
tion” of the Livestock Market News Service is allowed to continue, the country 
will ultimately have 48 or more news services of no practical use whatsoever to 
majority of producers and other interested citizens. Irregardless of the source 
of funds required to operate the Livestock Market News Service, whether they 
be supplied by the Federal or State governments, franchise taxes or fees; the 
Federal Government should administer the service. Federal class and grade 
standards must be preserved to the benefit of the livestock industry. 

The honorable committee is respectfully requested to investigate the reor- 
ganization of all market services, but most particularly the Livestock Market 
News Service. Being fully aware of the vital need for the Service, we pray 
that you instruct the Secretary of Agriculture to not only maintain but im- 
prove the Livestock Market News Service at Houston, Tex., and other livestock 
markets. That above all, you direct him to reappraise the fundamental pur- 
pose and modus operandi of the Service, so that uniform Federal class and grade 
standards remain available to the livestock industry in Texas and elsewhere in 
the United States, 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES LD). SARTWELLE, 
Livestock Barchange Building, 4905 Calhoun Road, Houston, Tor 


The CiarrMan. The next witness is Gus Schlitzkus. 


STATEMENT OF GUS SCHLITZKUS, ANGLETON, TEX. 


Mr. Scuurrzxus. Honorable Chairman Hope and gentlemen of the 
Agriculture Committee, | am thankful that I have the opportunity 
to appear before you and say a few words this afternoon. IT am Gus 
Schlitzkus. I hail from Angleton, south Texas, where the Gulf of 
Mexico washes the beach of Texas, that mighty empire. 

I want to say this: You heard from every section of the State today, 
from cotton farmers, from dairymen, and so forth. Primarily I want 
to talk about cotton farmers. You have heard different opinions. 
‘There is one gentleman a while ago said that there the man has planted 
a lot of cotton and contributed to the surplus of cotton acreage he 
should be penalized against a man who has practiced conservation. 

That is fine and nice. But, just like the other gentleman said, on 
the other hand you have not contributed to the history of that county 
for cotton acreage. Consequently it works two ways. To get away 
from all of this I want to say this: I hope that we American citizens 
of this good United States haven't lost sight of this great fact, and 
it is our heritage, and that is initiative and free enterprise. If we 
apply on gag rule to the farm segment, give one farmer because he 
finds it profitable to diversify and make money in other lines on his 
farm, and just plant a little cotton, good and well, let him go at that. 

The other farmer if he finds it necessary to plant all his land in 
cotton, good and fine, let him plant it. Are we going to throw out of 
the window and overboard initiative and free enterprise in the United 
States’ If we do that, where are we going to land if we apply that 
to the farmers ? 

Why don’t we apply it to industry? Why don’t we apply it to 
labor ? Why don't we apply it to ‘all business enterprises in the 
United States? I have been connected with the farm program ever 
since it started. I have started as vice president, as a regular mem- 
ber, as first alternate member of the county committee. I have been 
chairman of the local community committee several times, and vice 
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chairman and regular member. And now, at the present time, I am 
second alternate of the county committee of Brazoria County. 

I think what our farmers—I represent myself, here, I am a member 
of the Texas Farm Bureau Association, and I think it is a great asso- 
ciation: it is doing wonderful work. I am sorry that I can’t have 
nore tosay, but I wish I could, but my time is up. 

I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. The next witness is Leon Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF LEON THOMPSON 


Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hope and members of the House Agriculture 
Committee, I would like to talk about a subject that I believe will be 
new here today, and that is alfalfa. Alfalfa is hay, and I know is a 
difficult thing to handle from any support st: indpoint. In all poultry 
ranges. from the standpoint of the real vitamin A that has to be with 
hatchability and livability of chickens, you will find that manufac- 
tured by any reputable feed mill in the United States. 

You will also find it in all dairy ranges and almost any good ranges. 
We have an alfalfa dehydrating plant. By dehydration we can al- 
inost double the food value of that product. It is more essential than 
trying to increase the acres of some of our products. Here is the sit- 
uation: In the spring and summer when all the dehydrators are pro- 
ducing, this year we experienced a price of around $38. It takes a 
tre ‘mendous amount of money to operate from day to day. 

We found a winter price last year of about $70. Tam informed by 
some of my constituents here that today we can get S80 for the same 
product we were selling for $38 back in the summer. That is a big 
business. Alfalfa leaf meal or dehydrated meal can be dealt with in 
the same way as cotton. In other words, grade or st: iple. We have 
protein and vitamin A, 

When we consider the essential agricultural products to sustain 
wood feeding programs in poultry, dairying, and range cattle, we 
should give consideration to stabilizing in some way. We could oper- 
ate very profitably even under a fixed price. But operate when it 
takes the money that some operators do not have to operate here in the 
stunmer and sell whenever one is on the market and then see this price 
vo wild every winter. 

We have a lot of dehydrators going up at this time. I think that is 
very important to our agricultural endeavor. 

I thank you. 

The Cnamman. Thank you. The next witness is Mr. O. G. Tumlin- 


SON, 


STATEMENT OF 0. G. TUMLINSON, MILAM COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Tumuinson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
(). G. Tumlinson, from Milam County, one of Bob Poage’s fellows. 
You know we think a lot of Bob. Sometimes we treat him pretty 
rough. Around election time we always rally around. That is what 
he likes best. We like the work he is doing. 

I am one of the small cattlemen that you have heard referred to to 
day. I make my living raising eattle. I am against direct support 
for cattle. I like the buying program just about like we had it here 
this past season. 
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It is just something to keep the bottom from falling out. The 
rerson Lam for that is because the other programs that you have 
are tied in pretty close to the cattle business and therefore we had to 
have kind of a landing place down here, but not all out. I think 
something should be left for our own initiative so we Can produce 
more efficient ly . with some re sponsibility put on the member. 

Po illustrate my point Iam going to tell you a little incident that 
happened early last year when the cattle market was breaking badly. 
I was on the Fort Worth market. I ran across a doctor friend of 
mine hanging around the cattle market. I said “Doctor, what in the 
world are you doing at the cattle market ? I thought you spent your 
full time doctoring folks.” 

He said “I want to talk to you. Come in and get a cup of coffee.” 
Hesaid "What aun I going to do wit] hh my ci attle business ?” 

I said “I didn’t know you were in the cattle business.” 

He said “Yes, a few years ago I paid $350 a pair for good white 
faced cattle. Then I bought some bulls, $1,000 a head. Thada place 
to put those. close to town, that I liked, but that old nester out there 
had been there for 15 years and I had to raise the lease to $6 an acre to 
vet him off, and I had to get a high priced outfit torunit. That cost 


me SL0,000 last vear. Should I sell it or keep it? 

I said “Doctor, can you sell those calves for 15 to 18 cents a pound 
after raising them?” He said “No. The Government has to do 
something. Ihave to have 30 


said “I believe I would sell out then because I don’t believe you 
are gong to get 30.” 

That is the fellow Iam talking about. That is the case I am think- 
ng about, inefficient production. That is what your high support will 
do, vou W ill bring in those drugstore cowboys, doctors, lawyers, and 
what have vou. I am not against those fellows coming in. I don’t 
want any law against them coming in. Let them come on in. 

But I don’t want a law guaranteeing them a profit on their poor 
management, poor production. That is what a lot of this stuff leads 
to. Take the program now that we hear a lot of talk about, a lot of 
the program. I don’t think we can point to the fixed parity program 
us a success. We have had various types of it for 20 years. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

We will hear this gentleman. 


STATEMENT OF M. W. WILEY, LOCKNEY, TEX. 
Mr. Witry. I am M. W. Wiley. I am president of the First Na- 


tional Bank at Lockney, Tex. Iam another one of those many, many 
people that were here today from way out in west Texas. We drove 
last night until just about 4 o’clock this morning when we got to the 
hotel, covering better than 400 miles to be here today to hear this dis- 
cussion and talk with you people. We are also, as you noticed, one 
of the many, many people out in that area who are here in the interest 
of our cotton allotment. We are the ones that got the bite on it, the 
stink. But if you people would look at 1953, when we had no control 
over acreage, and nobody planted cotton that didn’t want cotton, and 
those who did want cotton planted it, we planted it last vear, we 
planted it the year before, and we want it this year. 
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We are in a new area, a fast-developing area, expanding, and in a 
highly irrigated area in which it takes a sizable amount of mone ey to 
finance the oper ation of the: se furme eo and It miust be done Oh a large 


scale in order to be economically profitable. When we ae sion 
acreages and cut them to 27.49 percent, as ours was cut, it eliminates 
the efficient t production of cotton in our area, 

My business is to loan money to these producers. [f you noticed, 
today we had one of the largest delegations. You noticed where they 
sat. They sat right down in front. We wish to impress you people 
with our desire to raise cotton. We want to raise it. We have the 
facilities, and if you will give us the acreage we will raise it. We 
want to take our percentage of the cut, but we don’t like to take some- 
body else’s. We don’t mind taking a little more than ours, and we 
want to have full support prices, 90 percent of parity or better. 
Thank vou. gentlemen. 

The Caairman. Thank you. We will hear from the next gentle- 
Mali. 


STATEMENT OF MACON BODDY, HENRIETTA, TEX. 


Mr. Boppy. Gentlemen, I am Macon Boddy, from Henrietta, Tex. 
I have had considerable correspondence with both Mr. Hope and Mr. 
Poage. I thought I had my name on the list. Apparently I didn’t. 

The CuatrMan. Your name was called earlier. 

Mr. Boppy. I am from north Texas on the North River. We are 
in the cattle business and the cattle business only. Today we have 
heard most of the discussion about the reduced cotton acreage. Asa 
livestock producer we are more concerned with the land that is going 
out of cotton. We have already gone out of cotton. 

Now we are in a position of not being able to go back into any simi- 
larly supported crop when the price of cattle reaches a point where 
we Cah no longer profitably use the high-producing lands which we 
now use. With that thought in mind, to go a little further, if all the 
corn in the United States were produced by 4 or 5 corporations and 
those corporations set the price of corn where we couldn't feed it to 
our cattle, 1 believe that the hollering for prosecution under a com- 
bination i in restraint of trade would be made all over the country. 

3ut the Commodity Credit Corporation does the same thing and 
sets the price where it is economically impossible to feed cattle at 
their present prices under corn at a fixed price, and we are just in- 
capable of doing anything about it. The corn, the cottonseed and soy- 
beans that are raised in this country have to be fed to livestock. Peo- 
ple don’t eat it in enough quantity to get rid of it. It has to go to 
cattle, sheep, or livestock. Unless we can get the livestock where it 
can be raised with those products, we are going to get the surpluses 
higher and higher instead of corn and wheat and your basic com- 
modities. 

Therefore it seems to us that the only logical solution is to get out 
here at the end of this whole sequence and support the price of cattle, 
and by “price of cattle” I don’t mean live cattle, but let’s offer a non- 
recourse loan to the packer, the already established packer at a price 
which he knows he can get for meat of any grade or perhaps just 
the top 3 or 4 grades, when it is properly boned and packaged and 
either frozen or canned where it becomes a storable commodity. The 
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packers will then in turn have to pay about the market price or very 
close to it for everything that comes to town or else some other pac ‘ker 
will, and go get the loan himself. We won't have to have any great 
big corps of inspectors. We won't have to have any grading of live 
cattle. We won't have all the arguments that are attendant to any type 
of support of live cattle. 

It will all be done at the tail end when the thing is already graded 
by the graders that are already in the plant and already in existence, 
our normal commission companies. It will be sold through normal 

channels, and the whole setup of the industry will still be intact. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Boddy is as follows:) 


Boppy RAancu, Henrietta, Ter. 
lor the House Committce on Agriculture: 

If all the corn in the United States were produced by 4 or 5 corporations, and 
those corporations set the price of corn so high that cattle and hog feeders could 
not buy the corn and feed it to livestock on the open market, prosecution of those 
corporations for “combination in restraint of trade’? would be the duty of the 
Federal Government. 

But when the Commodity Credit Corporation-—through its loan program—fixes 
the price of corn so high that those same feeders cannot profitably feed the corn 
they raise to livestock, the livestock producers are helpless to complain. 

Furthermore, corn and milo and cottonseed and soybeans have to be fed to live- 
stock to be used. People, either at home or abroad, will not eat them except in 
small amount. Unless the cattle and hogs and sheep in the United States eat this 
feed, surpluses will continue to mount. So, unless livestock is included in the 
price-support program, we livestock producers must oppose the whole program 
of price supports on all the grain and protein feeds we have to buy. 

Therefore, it is both legally and morally—and we hope politically—necessary 
that the price of livestock be set in direct relation to the price of corn, or that the 
price of corn be set in relation to the current price of livestock. And who wants 
to see $1 per bushel corn now? 

This corn-meat ratio is a fixed relationship which is not dependent upon the 
accidental parity relationship of feed and livestock during any particular base 
period. A bushel of corn will make about 8 pounds of beef at any time. 

So far only the packers, distributors, and the Department of Agriculture have 
said that a support program for livestock is impossible, but they have not said 
why. To solve the problem, we submit the following program, and invite them 
to argue it in detail: 

A nonrecourse loan based on this feed-meat ratio should be offered to estab- 
lished packers for each grade (or just the commercial, good, and choice grades) 
of meat, when properly boned, packaged, and frozen. The packers in turn will, 
through normal competition, be forced to pay a live-weight price equivalent to 
loan value * * * or some other packer will, since he Knows the loan is available 
to him, too. No live grading, no vast corps of inspectors, no great legal staffs 
will be necessary 

If the supply of this frozen meat begins to accumulate in alarming proportions, 
meat productions will be reduced by e ‘ither (1) if anyone still favors flexible price 
supports, a reduction in the corn-loan rate will cause both lower corn prices and 
lower livestock prices, since meat is tied to corn and not to parity, or (2) if fixed 
supports are in effect, and the reduced feed production does not cut down on the 
amount of meat produced, we must face and accept production controls in the 
same way everyone else does. 

This program attempts to gear the production of both livestock and feed to the 
inarket demand for processed meat, which is the only manner in which either can 
be finally disposed of 

Submitted by, 


H. M. Boppy. 


STATEMENT OF B. F. VANCE, BRAZOS COUNTY, BRYAN, TEX. 


Mr. Vancr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I live 
in Brazos County, Tex. Iam B. F. Vance. LI operate 120 acres there, 
raising cattle. For the past 20 years I have been connected with the 
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PMA and Triple A program of Texas, and served as chairman of the 
State committee until July of this year. I didn’t come here to talk 
about myself, and my plight, but I believe I know the farms and 
ranches of Texas. 

I have traveled up and down the highways of Texas and held meet- 
ings in 245 or more counties where we discussed the problems. If I 
know Texas farmers, I believe I can tell you gentlemen honestly and 
sincerely that 90 to 95 percent of the Texas farmers want 90 percent 
support price or better. 

We hear it said that a lower support price will tend to bring produc- 
tion more in line with the demand. I think if you will chec k the agri- 
cultural history of this country you will find that low prices on the 
basic commodities didn’t necessarily mean less acreage planted the fol- 
lowing years. 

We hear it intimated that lower support prices might relieve us of 
some of the acreage restrictions. I believe the law provides for the 
same restrictions at 75 percent of parity, and I think necessarily so 
because you are going to have that big surplus and acreage is going 
to have to be curtailed, so you will have the same restrictions on 75 
percent of parity as you would at 90 percent of parity. 

Another thought I think you should think of : When you reduce.the 
income of farmers in this Nation, you are going to lose a lot of reve- 
nue. They pay a lot of income taxes. That 15 percent, most of it is 
going to come off of the net income as well as the gross income, because 
I dare say their operating costs won’t go down very much, 

Another point I would like to make, and that is on the soil-conser- 
vation program. I hope that the future programs will be left more 
to the county committees to develop. I believe that the average county 
committee, with veto power by the State committee and by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will develop a better, sounder agricultural con- 
servation program than can be developed higher up. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Is Mr. Joe B. Fortson, Jr., present ? 


STATEMENT OF JOE B. FORTSON, NAVARRO COUNTY, TEX. 


Mr. Fortrson. Mr. Chairman members of the committee, I am Joe 
B. Fortson, Jr., a farmer from Navarro County, Tex., principally in- 
terested in cotton and cattle production. In our county we have from 
year to year, under the present law, lost cotton acreage due to the fact 
that under this present law cotton has been allotted to farms that are 
owned by people who no longer want to produce cotton. They have 
gone into soil conservation practices, cattle raising, or other types of 
farming. 

In our county in 1950 when we had our last control, we lost some 
20,000 acres, that is, we lacked planting that much due to the fact 
that these farmer didn’t want to plant the cotton. They couldn't 
pass it on to their neighbor, they couldn’t turn it back to the com- 
mittee, and as a result now we are cut down to about a 115,000-acre 
allotment for 1954. 

This year we planted one of our lowest cotton plantings under free 
control, which was about 179,000 acres. In many cases the farmers 
are allotted down to as little as, in our case, 17 percent of our total 
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farm acreage. About 49 percent is in grazing lands, both open and 
wooded, and about 51 percent planted to cotton. 

As a result this year, 1954, we will only be allowed about 17.6 per- 
cent for cotton. I would like to have you bear in mind that there 
should be a floor placed on the amount of cut to the State, to the 
county, and to the individual farm. That applies to not only the 
large farm, but the small farm. In that way it will take care of some 
of these counties that have large families and just a few acres of 
cotton. 

As a Thal spoke a while ago, with S children and a mother and 
father to live off ot } acres of cotton, it can't be done, ventlemen. On 
our place we have some 55 farmers or did have this past year. I have 
already learned that with the acreage cut to those farmers, at least 
five of them have retired from farming. They know nothing else 
but farming, but they are going to try to hunt a job. They are on 
the list of the unemploved at the present time. 

1 thank vou, gentlemen. 

The Cuatrman. Thank vou very much. IT am not sure whether 
we are overlooking anyone or not. Is Mr. A. B. Jolly present at this 
time ? 

(No response. ) 

Is there anyone present now who desires to be heard and whose name 
has not been called ? 

_{ No response. ) 

Evidently we have heard all who are present and desire to be called 
at this time. 

Before we close the hearing. the Chair would like to submit for 
the record certain letters and statements that have been left with him. 

Statement of Wesley Slack for the representatives of Houston 
County: telegram from Bill Pieratt, president of Lee County Farm 
Bureau: statement from Frank J. Mach, Jr., Abbott, Tex.; statement 
from Adolph O. Kneese, Fredericksburg, Tex.:; statement from C. W. 
Lucas, Navasota, Tex.: statement from Mrs. Jud Collier, Mumford, 
Tex.: statement from Grady Shepard, Hale Center, Tex. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 

The representatives of Houston County concur with the general recommenda 
tions made concerning cotton-acreage allotments made by the Anderson Counts 
Cotton Growers Association ; also 90 percent parity cattle support and provisions 
for loans for feed. 

WESLEY SLack. 


GIppDINGS, TEx., January 13, 1954. 
Hon. CLiFrorD Hope, 
Chairman of Agrictulture Committee, 
Waco Hall, Baylor University, 
Waco, Ter.: 


At a county-wide meeting held by our Lee County Farm Bureau, it was 
wholeheartedly agreed that something should be done at once to raise the very 
low 6 cents per pound of castor beans for 1954, and to operate the program 
similar to 1953 


3ILL PIERATT, 
President of Lee County Farm Bureau. 





~ 
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ApsoTTr, TreEx., January 13, 1954 

To the Agriculture Committee. 

DeAR StrS: In request as to the kind of program needed. The kind of cotton 
program that would be best made on the same principle as income tax is figured, 
illow so much exenipt the more acreage a person plants the more percent he 
should be cut; a@ man who plants 1,000 acres should be cut more than one that 
has only 10 acres to plant, because if you want to reduce the surplus, cut the 
man who produces it. Have a small cut over a period of several vears instead 
of a big cut one year and none next year for the purpose of helping the big 
cotton buyer, like it now is. 

Put parity at 100 percent, the same as the businessman’s profits, and not the 
farmer working for 90 percent while the business is getting 125 percent parity. 

Conservation should be paid by all the people. The city man makes a living 
off the farm the same as the farmer, why should he not have to pay his part 
of conservation % 

We need a Department of Agriculture (Secretary) that will work for the 
farmer and not the farmer working for the Secretary, as now is. 

A secretary is generally appointed that knows nothing about agriculture as 
has been the case with the past several. 

Does the Secretary of Labor work for the advantage of labor? Then the 
Secretary of Agriculture should do likewise. 

It will not succeed to support wages and not support the prices for farmers. 

There is no need in trying to fool someone, the small farmer must have a better 
program than he now has. The guilty must be punished for the crime of over- 
producing and not the small man who is only barely existing. The small man votes 
for quotas but the program is still not helping matters for him. It’s gradually 
squeezing him off the farm (they all can’t make a living in the city). 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. MACK, Jr. 


To the Honorable Congressional Committee on Agriculture: 

People engaged in agriculture in the United States are only a small minority of 
its population. But the welfare of the ranch and farm industry has a great 
influence on the economy of the United States as a whole. 

Since so many elements, which are beyond the rancher's and farmer’s control, 
enter into his cost of production, it is practically impossible for him to stay in 
business without some safeguards. 

Those of us who are in the sheep business need protection against wool from 
countries where labor and other costs of production are much lower than they 
are in the United States. 

The rancher and farmer should receive prices for his products that are 100 
percent of parity. But where the producer is getting a support price on his 
product there should also be a production control, so as to avoid huge pileup of 
crops for which there would be no demand. These surplus crops would then 
become a burden to the Government. 

To safeguard the future welfare of our country we must conserve our natural 
resources, for the rancher and farmer this means soil and water, grass and 
legumes 

This can best be done through soil-conservation districts with the assistance 
of the Soil Conservation Service, which should always remain an independent 
organization, and never be made the stepchild of another organization. 

Respectfully, 
ADOLPH O. KNEESE, 
Fredericksburg, Ter. 
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Cc. W. Lucas & Co., 
Navasota, Tex., January 12, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : Most of us in east Texas feel like we have been pretty hard hit as 
fur as the cotton acreage allotment is concerned. 

I would like to give the figures of my farm so that they may be compared with 
those of other farms. Ours consist of 416 acres. Of this, 250 acres is in cropland. 
We have a 3-year average of 175 acres in cotton. We have been allotted 47.6 acres 
for 1954. This represents a cut of about 73 percent. 

The following shows the condition of four farms within this county (Polk). 
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If my farm was located in Grimes County, where I live, my allotment would 
he 84 acres instead of the 47.6 of Polk County. 

I feel there is too much discrimmation between farms in a county and also 
the same situation exists between counties. This is not the fault of the county 
committees but is due to the law which they must apply 

Yours truly, 
C. W. Lucas, 


REMARKS OF Mrs. JUp CoLLIER, MUMForRD, Tex., FrLep AT THE CONGRESSIONAI 
HEARING, HELD AT Waco, TEX., JANUARY 13, 1954 


COLLIER PLANTATION, Mumford, Tez. 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here today representing the general sentiment 
of the women of our county—Robertson County—situated in the heart of the 
Brazos Valley. Since we represent a great portion of the purchasing power of 
our county We are amazed at What has already happened to our farm income: 
and certainly we see no hope for the immediate future holding anything better 
for us. 

We are actually frightened every time Secretary Benson uses that word 
“stabilizes.” He calls for “stabilizing of farm prices” and certainly we must 
not have them stabilized on the levels that he thinks is satisfactory. Why? 
Why listen every time he makes a “‘quote’’—rather calls the signals for depressing 
the price—down goes the market. I am attaching a chart with Secretary Benson’s 
“quote” and the decline. 

Gentlemen, we must have a parity price support on livestock and all basic farm 
crops—in fact, all farm crops. 

Mrs. JuD CoLvLirr. 


[From the State Observer, December 14, 1953] 
ADMINISTRATION “STABILIZES” CATTLE PRICES 
STATEMENTS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE BENSON 


February 5: “I think the general undertone (of livestock prices) is substan- 
tially solid.” 

February 27: “The (beef) market is pretty stable. It has been strengthen- 
e+ 2 er 

March 2: “There has been a very marked increase in livestock prices.” 

March 8: “Within 30 days after taking office we had checked the (cattle) 
price decline. * * *” 

May 27: “In recent weeks the price of cattle has stabilized and has even 
shown evidence of strength. * * *” 
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June 11: “We believe the seasonal rise in the price of fed cattle between late 
spring and fall will occur again this year. * * *” 

July 6: “Rains and good fall and winter pastures may bring a reverse in the 
present situation. Markets are already responding to the measure being tuken 
by the Government to bring relief to drought-stricken areas and to cattlemen.” 

July 14: “Substantial recovery in prices of cattle in drought areas since the 
United States Department of Agriculture initiated its emergency program was 
noted today by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson.” 

July 17: “In view of recent advances in cattle and beef prices,” Assistant 
Secretary Davis wired the retail meat trade and food industry to postpone be 
sinning their “all-out industry promotion campaign on beef.” 

September 19: “This prompt action stabilized the fat cattle market, got beef 
into consumption, and has since resulted in an improved market.” 

September 19: “The (cattle) price decline has been halted.” 


October 5: “The action we have taken has helped bring a definite measure of 
stability. * * * The situation is already much more stabilized.” 
November 2: “As for prices and incomes, the outlook as I see it indicates 


that most of the price adjustments have been made and the situation has now 
become fairly stabilized. * * * The cost-price squeeze of the past several years 
has been severe—and particularly so with respect to beef—but when we look 
back we see that there has been comparatively little change in the overall parity 
ratio since January.” 

(Secretary Benson’s statements are quoted directly from official USDA trai 
scripts and press releases. Prices are shown per hundred pounds for all cattle 
Price and parity data are from official USDA reports as of 15th of each month.) 

(Courtesy National Farmers Union. ) 


COM MITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives. 


GENTLEMEN: As a Hale County, Tex., cotton farmer with the interest of my 
county and State at heart, as well as a personal interest as to our economy, I 
wish to urge that the 8 million plus acres of cotton be added to the 1954 allotment 
and that this be apportioned as is set up in the S. 2643 bill, namely the 65-40-50 
amendment. 

Our county has at present such a drastic cut that it is consistently going to 
work a hardship on every individual cotton farmer. 

Our county has been cut from a 3-year average of 307,000 acres of cotton to a 
145,561-acre allotment for our 1954 allotment. During postwar and Korean war 
years, our county farmers, at a request of the Government, as well as a profit- 
able enterprise, equipped themselves with big cotton equipment. Also they 
rearranged their farms for cotton production. If this cut in cotton acreage 
proves to be a permanent necessity, we, by taking it, in 2 or 8 years could revamp 
and replant our acres, and not totally demoralize our county agriculture. With 
this 65 percent of our 3-year average, we would still have over 50 percent of 
our land to goin diversified and soil-building crops. 

If Hale County is forced to take this drastic cotton reduction naturally they 
will go heavy to other crops, thus upsetting more of our economy by producing 
a surplus of commodities that we do not have facilities to handle and store. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my viewpoint as to the sliding scale 
price support. This type of support will be of very little benefit to the farmer. 
During times of abundance and low prices he will not have very much price 
support. And during times of deficiencies we do not need price support because 
of price skyrockets. 

Your truly, 
GRADY SHEPARD, 
Route No. 1, Hale Center, Tez. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives. 
GENTLEMEN : We wish to endorse the Senate bill, S. 2648, as introduced by Mr. 
Anderson. We think this would relieve a bad situation in our section of the 
country. 
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We have grown from a dry-land wheat county to an irrigated cotton and row 
crop economy at the expense of a heavy capital investment on the part of farmers 
and businessmen serving the farmers, 

Our cotton acreage has expanded from 20,000 acres in 1945 to 330,000 acres in 
1955. Our farmers have become smaller and have a heavy investment in ma- 
chinery. So for this reason we think the original cut would cause undue hard- 
ship on both the farmer and the ones serving him. Even under the proposed 
bill we will still have over 50 percent of our land for crops other than cotton 

We are opposed to the sliding scale for supports for the reason that in time of 
scarcity, prices take care of themselves, and in time of surplus and low prices, 
we wouldn’t have any relief and by the time lower prices have had time to cause 
an adjustment, too much damage has been caused to our economy as a whole. 
We endorse rigid price supports on the part we consume here. Letting the 
surplus go into channels that do not interfere with normal trade even if it means 
some loss to the Government in order to keep our production capacity up in 
case of need. We believe this would be less costly to our whole economy than 
the sliding scale. 

Your very truly, 
A. P. MCWILLIAMS, 
207 Southwest 10th Street, Plainview, Ter. 


The Cratrman. Mr. Poage has some documents also that he will 
offer for the record at this time. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Chairman, I have a wire from the commissioner of 
agriculture of this State that I think probably should be read. It is 
addressed to the committee and reads: 


GENTLEMEN: I heartily commend you for your hearings all over the United 
States. It is truly an example of the democratic spirit to give our farmers and 
ranchers an opportunity to appear before your committee. Instead of appearing 
today, I wish to allot my time, that you would have given me, to the farmers of 
‘Texas, so that they can express their feelings directly to you. 

With best wishes for a successful hearing, 

JOHN C. WHITE, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, Tec. 


I also have for insertion in the record documents from: F. W. 
Splettstorsen, Blum, Tex.; Al G. Herring, H. B. Newton, Ed. M. Hart 
and Jerry Biflle, Anton, Tex.; G. A. Dietz, president, Randall County, 
Farm Bureau; Al Muldrow, Brownfield, Tex.: G. E. Hutcheson, 
(nna, Tex.; Bentley Boize, manager, Von Roeder Seed Farms, Snyder, 
Tex.: E. E. ¢ iriffith, Belton, Tex.; A. L. Hartzog, president, and W. H. 
Long, secretary, Parmer County Cotton Improvement Association. 

I ask that all be made a part of the record. 

The CnamrMan. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF F. W. SpPLeTrsTorRSsSEN, Brum, Tex 


In our first years of drought conditions in 1951 and 1952, it was generally 
accepted that the provision of drought relief money would tide the farmer over 
and normal seasons would return and these loans could be repaid over a 1-year 
period. But that was not as it actually happened. It has drawn out to several 
years. The Government has provided loan after loan as was needed over and 
above the amount the banks could make. 

The drought conditions have now lengthened to a period of 4 years and still 
persisting, and now there is definite need for some type of drought-relief financing 
which will permit refinancing of existing loans. Since the existing programs 
do not permit this, the borrower has 1 and sometimes 2 bank loans, his 
FHA loan, and other obligations which he must retire concurrently. In many 
cases their payments are running as high as 30 to 50 percent of the gross income. 
The banks are demanding the same repayments as they would during normal 
rainfall cycles. This does not leave the borrower operating capital to efficiently 
carry on his business, and obligations become greater and more difficult to work 
out of. 
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After suffering crop losses and the loss of 50 percent of our native grasses 
during these 4 years of severe drought. we cannot hope to be back to normal 
in less than J years of normal rainfall. Therefore, a refinancing program should 
be extended over a period of up to 5 years, depending on individual circum- 
stances. This will permit an orderly liquidation of his obligations. Unless 
there is some type of legislation which will permit refinancing of existing loans, 
hundreds of cattlemen, dairymen, and farmers will be forced out of business 

I wish to express my appreciation to the lawmaking bodies for their sincere 
and prompt action in making drought and economic disaster money available to 
agriculturists in distress, also the deep and sincere study given to all farm 
problems. The Farmers’ Home Administration is doing an excellent and efficient 
service in the execution of these programs. The assistance thus given hus saved 
thousands of farmers and cattlemen from financial ruin. 


ANTON, TEX., January 13, 195 
Ho W R. PoAGer, 
Care J. Walter Hammond, 
Waco, Ter: 

Any increase in the cotton acreage allotments should be allocated on a straight 
percentage basis as the national acreage was set up. Also any future cotton his 
tories should take into consideration the disastrous drought of 1952 and 1958 
that so fatally affected the planted acres of Hockley County and the South 
Plains. Also since 1949 is not considered as a base year then we feel that 1953 
should not be considered as a base year. 

AL G. HERRING 
H. B. NEwTon. 
Ep M. Harr. 

JERRY BIFFEL. 


ROCKDALE, Tex., January 13, 195}. 

Hon. W. R. Poace, 

United States Congressman, 
House Agricultural Committee, 
Care Waco Hall, Baylor University, Waco, Tez.: 
Urge you discuss castor bean price structure. Meeting here last night shows 
no 1954 production expected at proposed price support. 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE, 

Rockdale Chamber of Commerce, 


SHOULD CATTLEMEN HAve GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE? 


As you gentlemen know, Randall County since its organization, has been 
strong in the production of beef cattle; and even though the majority of the 
acres of Randall County have been placed in cultivation, Randall County has 
heen strong in the production of beef. You gentlemen further know that in the 
last 10 to 15 years, the dairy industry in Randall County has grown to the extent 
that it is no longer a small part of the economy of Randall County. In the past, 
those dealing in livestock, whether beef, dairy or swine, and especially during 
the war years, have been independent and self-reliant, but we know now that the 
livestock man is caught in the squeeze of a record-breaking drought and prices 
close to those of depression days. It is my opinion that the meat and milk- 
producing farmers of this county are as equally entitled to a Government 
support price as those mid-western farmers who received support on their corn, 
wheat, sorghum grains, cotton, and tobacco. I feel that the livestock producer 
must have help and must have it soon; otherwise he is going to be out of business. 

It has been my privilege, as a representative of the Farm Bureau to attend a 
number of the Farm Bureau meetings over this part of the State, and naturally 
from the discussions one begins to form opinions of his own as to the kind of 
support program that might be workable for the meat and milk producers of 
Randall County. I am personally, and have been for a number of years, a 
raiser of beef cattle and hogs: and I believe that the support program should 
eventually be extended to the production of pork just the same as to other major 
farm commodities. From my study of the present predicament of the cattleman, 
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I am convinced that we not only need a temporary purchase price plan as a 
relief program, but we need more than that; and it is in view of the long-range 
program that I offer the following suggestions, and this long-range proyram | 
suggest should apply to both beef and dairy cattle: 

I, A price at 90 percent of parity for all slaughter cattle according to grade 

Il. A law that would require all owners of beef and dairy cattle to 
their producing cows with the USDA. 

III. Then the USDA, through a local representative, should inspect such herds 
for number of producing cows after all producing cows have been registered with 
the committee. 

IV. After the registration of all producing cows of our county, State, and 
Nation has been assembled, and a detailed study has been made by our national 
organization as to the need of our country for a normal supply for domestic ust 
and for export, then a required reduction of the basic producing herds on 
percentage basis and nationwide. 

V. As a control, the USDA should issue a permit on each cow and such permit 
would follow each producing cow with a regulation to permit a replacement 
with young stock when the older cow has ceased to be productive or has been 
slaughtered, but in each instance, when a sale is made on a productive cow, 
permit must accompany the cow. 

VI. On the Ist day of January each year, the USDA shall determine where 
there is to be an increase or decrease of beef and milk for the coming year and 
the local USDA committee would be authorized to enforce such controls by 
issuing or failing to issue new permits. 

VII. Such long-range program must be flexible so as to cover both beef uni 
dairy cattle, for as you know, when the dairy cow has finished producing milk 
and butterfat, she is then slaughtered for beef purposes. 

VIII. Under such a program, the young man or beginning producer must be 
protected, and would be allowed so many permits as a beginner. I believe that 
the beginners question of a supply of permits would be offset by those aged pro 
ducers who are retiring from production. 

Comment: From my study of this question, it is my belief that controls 
cannot be regulated on an acreage basis, but must be regulated on the basis of 
the number of permits issued for 1 producing cow. 

Respectfully submitted. 


rexsistel 


the 


G. A. DIETz 
President, Randall County Farm Bureau 


BROWNFIELD, TEx., January 13,1954. 
Congressman CARL ALBERT, 
House Agriculture Committee, 
Care Congressman Bob Poage, Waco, Tex.: 

Regret cannot see you today. Urge relief in new law for farmers of this area 
who were unable to plant cotton in 1954 due to extreme drought conditions dur- 
ing cotton season. Such will result in inequities in determining future cotton 
acreages. Urge also additional P and S funds for disaster stricken farmers 
in west Texas. Funds not now available for such. Please contact J. O. Gillham 
of this city in Waco today for more details. Personal regards. 

At MOoLpRow. 


ANNA, TEx., January 9, 1954. 
To the Committee on Agriculture, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 


GENTLEMEN: First, I wish to thank you most heartily for allowing me to be 
heard by your committee. I appreciate the opportunity. 

My discussion will include only basic storable farm products. Relative to 
these I want to make a few comments and to offer a suggestion. I should prefer 
to make the comments first; but as making the suggestion is my primary object 
and as my time may expire before I finish, I shall make the suggestion first. 

Secretary Benson advocates the expansion of foreign markets and more re- 
search to learn new uses for farm products at home. I agree, but as an in- 
dividual I can do little to increase sales abroad. On the subject of research, 
however, I have a suggestion which I think is worthy of your consideration 

If one group of men can take a scuttle of coal, process and reprocess it and 
finish with a pair of nylon hose that women will stand in line to buy and if 
another group can take a bushel of hegare, process and reprocess it and finish 
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vith an inner tube that men will buy at whatever price is asked for it, I fail 
t¢ see why still another group cannot take a bag of lint cotton, process and re 
process it and finish with a product that people will buy. I believe that all that 

acking is an incentive I believe that Congress can furnish an adequate 
ncentive Here is my suggestion 

Let your committee sponsor legislation through Congress that will provide 

purse of $1 million for any man or group of men who will develop a process 
hat will cause 1 million bales of cotton to disappear as cotton and reappear 
us another and different product that will sell at a price that will enable the 
processor to pay 90 percent of parity for the cotton. Let the bill provide that 
ach additional bale thus processed, converted and made marketable an 
additional dollar will be added to the purse up to 10 million 

I know, of course, that experimental work is being done on cotton in Texas and 
elsewhere but it is not the kind of work I am discussing here. 

The more economy-minded Congressmen may object to the size of the purse. 
Since, however, the net income from a bale of cotton is about $75 only 1 million 
bales added to the number sold would add $75 million to the farm income; and the 
income taxes due the Government on such an amount would make the purse 
look like a pittance in comparison. Substitute 5 million bales and the figures 
hecome interesting indeed. I hope, moreover, that no one overlooks the facts 
hat we are discussing an incentive and that if we get no new uses, we shall spend 
no millions 

\ few problems may present themselves, but I should think that a body such as 
the Congress of the United States would be able to solve them. 

Now, as time permits I should like to comment. 

A few years ago your committee toured the farm belts talking to the people who 
farm, as you are doing now. As a result we have a farm program under which 
and because of which every economic group in the United States is prospering as 

never prospered before. The lone exception is due to dry weather. Yet, Mr. 
Benson has never lost an opportunity to denounce the program. He has made 
it abundantly clear that he wants no price supports. However, in his broadcast 
on January 3 he said a flexible price-support program would be proposed to Con- 
eres On January 7, Mr. Eisenhower confirmed his statements. Mr. Benson 
says he gets advice from farm leaders. I contend that those leaders would like to 
speak for, but they do not represent farmers, consider, for example, Mr. Allen 
Kline of the Farm Bureau Federation. On the basis of several speeches I have 
heard him make I should classify him as a right-wing Republican desiring to 
serve his own interests as a hog farmer. Recent elections have shown that pro- 
ducers of basic crops are willing to submit to controls when necessary in order 
to have price supports at 90 percent of parity. Mr. Kline wants absolutely no 
controls on his hog business. His federation in convention in Texas voted for 
farm price supports at 90 percent of parity. Since, however, they were entitled to 
only 5 delegates to the national convention of more than 500 delegates, they were 
voted down. I live in one of the leading farming counties in Texas. All of the 
farmers in this county want Government farm support prices at 90 percent and 
more of parity. 

In all of the county there is only one farmer whose cash crop is hogs. What 
is true of farms and farmers in Collin County is substantially true in all of 
these north Texas black land counties. Thus it should be clear to anyone and 
everyone that Mr. Benson’s adviser, Mr. Allen Kline, does not speak for the 
farmers of Texas. 

Mr. Benson wants no farm price supports. In his speech at Kansas City, Mr. 
Kisenhower said: “The principle of price supports will be retained.” What he 
failed to say is that the principle of price supports and honest and adequate 
price supports are two widely different things. He has been quoted as saying 
at another time: “I am determined to get back to a 100-cent dollar.” I heard 
General MacArthur in his spech to the National Association of Manufacturers 
say: “It would be better to have a depression in order to get back to normalcy.” 
If you want these men surely and quickly to achieve their several goals, merely 
pass a flexible farm price support law. 

So many false statements have been spoken and written about the cost of 
farm price supports to the people, I believe you could render a valuable service 
to the public if you would publish the facts 

Again I thank you for this opportunity. 


4 


ior e 


G. FE. HurcHeson. 
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Honorable Chairman and Members of the House Committee on Agriculture, West 
Teras: 


Scurry County, Tex., like many other counties in the State has, during the 
past 3 years, suffered severe drought conditions. Due to this drought conditio 
many farmers have been unable to plant very much cotton. In some cases they 
have been unable to plant any cotton at all for 1 or 2 of the past 3 years 

As a result of this dry condition the average acres planted to cotton in the 
county for past 3 years are about 112,000. Under the present allotment program 
for cotton the county quota is approximately 67,000 acres 

To me this large reduction from average acres planted. many acres of which 
were not harvested, is very severe, especially in view of the drought conditions 
that have been experienced during the past 3 years, and the impact that these 
conditions have made on our economy. 

I would like to suggest that this committee consider very seriously legi \ 
such as that passed by the Senate yesterday, whereby cotton allotments might 
he increased. 

In our county, under this 65-45 plan as passed by the Senate, some 7,500 
acres would be added to our county cotton allotment program. 

Any increase in alloted acres for cotton in our county will be a large factor 
in helping our agricultural economy and overall economy regain part of its 
balance so much of which has been lost due to severe drought conditions 

BENTLEY Bo1ze, 
Vanager, Von Roeder Sced Farms, Snyder, Tez. 


OvEN LErreR TO Dk. BENSON AND 10 CONGRESS 


Dr. Benson, on one occasion, you said that no one wanted a subsidy and that 
is right if you call it a subsidy. But everyone that is hiding behind a tariff 
is wanting and receiving a subsidy. Also, every middleman that is charging 
an excess profit for his services is receiving a subsidy. Every combination in 
restraint of trade and charging more than competition would allow is getting 
a subsidy. It is just a little strange that there is a cotton processing plant il 
every city, town, and village in the whole South and each owned by an indi 
vidual that they all charge the same price. 

But if no one wants a subsidy everyone wants security. If we farmers raise 
a good corn crop we just put up enough to last us 2 years. That costs us quite 
a lot. If we raise another fair crop then we sell the old corn. But we find it 
has lost weight, that mice, rats, and weevils have damaged it, and it is not 
worth as much per bushel. Handling it twice, added to all the above, costs quite 
alot. But we figure the security was worth it. 

Does anyone want the farmers to raise just barely enough of food and fiber to 
last 1 year? Certainly not. Everyone that eats and wears wants us to produce 
asurplus. Otherwise a drought the next year might be too bad. Then everyone 
would be uneasy for fear there would not be enough to go around, with the 
attendant hoarding and rationing evils. 

So, you see that having a good big surplus is worth plenty of money. Why 
not let our customers pay to carry this security surplus? 

What makes us nearly mad enough to cuss is the fact that when we do a 
good job and raise a nice surplus, instead of getting a pat on the back we are 
tined for it. Prices go tumbing down and every processor, middleman, and 
retailer must have the usual profit; then, if there’s anything left, give it to the 
farmer or rancher. We had no business being a farmer or rancher 

When farmers have so little to spend you soon see that too many concerns 
have priced themselves out of the market and you have the start of a real 
depression. 

Yours for a little heavy thinking, 
E. E, Grirritu. 


BELTON, TEx. 
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teSOLUTION To BE PRESENTED TO THE HoUSE AGRICULTURAL (OMMITTEE IN 
HEARING AT Waco, TEX., ON GENERAL FARM PROGRAM 





We, the members of the Parmer County Cotton Improvement Association, 
espectfully urge continuance of our present farm program and rigid parity 
support prices with reasonable production controls when necessary, as opposed 
to the suggested farm program of flexible price supports with its high produc 
tion-low support formula, since farmers, in time of lowest income, would be 
forced to produce more to compensate for losses or to make expensive and waste 
ful equipment changes tooling up for other crops, only to produce new gluts and 
further disaster for the farmer, his suppliers, their credit sources, and, in turn, 
the national economy. 

Adopted by vote of SO for and 1 against in general meeting at Bovina, Tex.. 
January 11, 1954. 
A. L. Harrzoc, President. 
W. H. Lone, Secretary. 


GEORGETOWN, TEX., January 13, 1954. 
Mr. Rep 
Clerk, Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


learn Mr. Remp: As I was unable to attend the Agriculture Committee meeting 
n Waco today as scheduled, I am enclosing a brief summary of my idea on a 
future farm program for your files. These are the results of my contacts with 
farmers over the entire State, as well as with these in my own section of central 
Texas 
Yours very truly, 


EMMETT COOKE, 


JANUARY 13, 1954. 
lo: Tlouse Agriculture Committee, Waco, Tex 
rom: Emmett Cooke, Georgetown, Tex. 
Subject: Future Farm Program for the Basic Commodities. 

The strength of a nation lies in the proper distribution of its income. To 
accomplish this, there must be a balanced economy of industry, labor, and 
agriculture. Agriculture, to properly function, must know what its products 
will be worth at harvest time, thus helping to overcome the uncertainty of un- 
favorable weather conditions, insect damage, and other natural hazards. In 
other words, it must have a minimum income scale as labor has a minimum wage 
scnle 

In order to accomplish this we have had a support price. This is the last year 
under the 90 percent support price and the old program or a new one will be 
passed by the present Congress. 

There are three programs that are being mentioned or considered at this 
time: The high rigid support price, with acreage control; the flexible price 
support which the present administration has recommended; and the two-price 
system or domestic allotment. 

The present 90 percent support price is the one that at least 95 percent of 
the farmers in my section desire They have seen this program work; they 
have increased their standard of living under it; and they have no desire to see 
it changed. 

As to the flexible price support, they do not see why they should be subject 
to an uncertain price structure when labor has a minimum wage for their 
endeavors and industry has the tariff to help protect its price structure. 

The two-price system is not very well understood by the average farmer, 
but he is in favor of it when you explain to him that this is the same manner 
in Which industry sells its products, and that it will give him a parity price for 
his domestic consumed goods or products and a world price for the exported 
products. 

No support program will work over a period of years without acreage controls 
If axriculture has to be subsidized to keep it in a balanced economy it is no more 
being done for the newspapers, merchant marine, etc. to enable them 
to vet a fair return on their investment 

The cotton farmers are in favor of, and demand, a 90 percent parity price for 
their future program 


than is 
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CLIFTON, TEX., January 14, 1954. 
Mr. Bos Poace, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Bow: I was forced to leave the hearing in Waco, before I had a chance to 
make ny squawk, so will do so now. 

In Andrews County, we must have 40 to 50 percent of our land in cotton to 
Inake a go of farming. I hope someday a plan can be worked out in such a way 
that this squabble won't happen every time we have an allotment. The plan of 
$65 adjustment would solve the situation at present. 

I believe something is wrong with the State committee, as it is impossible to 
correct any history, regardless of how the original history figures were compiled 

Thanks very much for your etforts in 1950, and at present time, in helping 
to adjust our difficulties. A cotton acreage reduction penalty such as we have 
received on top of two drouth failures, would just about wind up our business 
aus farmers. 

The cattle business has had a terrible beating, and more may come. But I 
can’t see where Congress could possibly, in a manner that would be fair to all, 
vo into a support program for cattle. 

If, and when, you see my friend George Mahon, please pass on my regards 

Sincerely yours, 


EF. T. McCoLttuM 


WasHINGTON D. C., January 12, 1954. 
Mr. GEorGE L. Rep, Jr., 
Clerk, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C 


DeAR MR. ReEtp: When I happened to see Congressman Poage recently, I 
mentioned to him the very fine assistance and cooperation which I have re 
ceived during the past several months from the Soil Conservation Service office 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

The freeze in 1951 killed practically all of our citrus trees and made it neces- 
sury to remove and burn them. The transformation from a citrus grove to 
ai farm has presented a number of problems. We have consulted with Mr. 
Hedrick and his associates with reference to the possible leveling of the land, 
depth of the water table, possible desirability of reconstructing our irrigation 
system to meet changed conditions, and similar problems 

In every instance, the soil conservation people have been prompt, courteous, 
efficient and helpful and I am deeply indebted to them for their advice and 
cuidance 

Several people who own land in the valley have told me of the assistance which 
they have received from the Soil Conservation Service and the value to the 
Nation of the conservation of soil resources has been extremely worth while, as 
well as being invaluable to the owners of the land 

It is my understanding that hearings before the committee are being held in 
Waco tomorrow and if you and the members of the committee think proper, I 
shall be glad to have this letter included in the record of the hearing. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK W. WozENCRAFI 


DICKENS CouNTy FarM BuREAU, 
Spur, Tex., January 11, 1954. 
To the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We, the cotton farmers of Dickens County, Tex., submit the following report 
for the consideration of the Committee on Agriculture: 

(1) That any acreage not planted to cotton in any of the base years because 
of abnormal weather conditions or any other reason beyond the control of the 
farmer be adjusted upward to reflect a true and accurate acreage for the years 
involved in accordance with the law as it was originally written. 

(A) In 1952 Dickens County failed to plant 15,000 to 20,000 acres to cotton 
in the county due to drought. This drought covered four communities in the 
county. This estimate was made by the superintendent of the Spur Experiment 
Station, county agricultural agent, and ginners in the area and is substantiated 
with records on file in the county ASC office in Dickens County. 
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advocating sliding scales or two-price 
andatory that the States and counties be 
to adnormal weather conditions. 
DICKENS FARM BUREAU, 
C. W. Nicke.s, President. 


Phe CHairMan. Do any other members of the committee have letters 
or documents that they desire to be made a part of the record at this 


time’? If not. there being no further requests for time, the Chair will 


aectiare the hearing closed, 


Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee adjourned. ) 





